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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  REVIEW  OF 

EVENTS. 

The  New  Phase  in  the  Near  East. 

There  is  not  only  an  end  of  the  dream  of  reuniting  races 
and  religions  in  Turkey  under  the  present  regime,  but  the  Young 
Turks  are  definitely  reverting  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
When  even  the  Tanin,  which  still  advocated  neutrality  a  few 
weeks  ago,  can  no  longer  deny  the  close  connection  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  with  the  Triplice,  the  existence  of  a  Turco-Roumanian 
military  understanding  will  be  regarded  by  wise  ^lersons  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  At  such  a  juncture  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  and  his  friends 
proposed  to  use  British  money  for  inflicting  a  diplomatic  defeat 
on  France,  driving  a  wedge  into  the  Triple  Entente,  and  financing 
the  armaments  of  an  expanding  and  aggressive  combination. 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  said  at  once,  and  emphatically, 
ill  Jeffrey’s  famous  words,  “This  will  never  do.”^  At  the 
moment  when  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  becomes  the  right  hand 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Foreign 
Office  passes  under  the  control  of  a  new  and  vigorous  personality, 
events  in  the  Near  East  are  altering  the  situation  of  Europe. 
There  is  ground  not  only  for  serious  reflection,  but  for  considerable 
disquiet.  For  several  months  we  have  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
of  a  definite  revision  of  our  national  attitude  towards  the  Balkan 
problem.  The  folly  of  self-deception  with  regard  to  the  temper 
and  intentions  of  the  Young  Turks — now  more  or  less  tied  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  upon  terms  yet  to  be  elucidated — is  sufficiently 
evident.  That  unwelcome  and  unwise  change  is  assuredly  not  to 
be  usefully  encountered  by  a  demeanour  of  mere  amiability 
and  flexibility,  or  by  a  pretence  that  nothing  very  definite 
has  happened.  The  present  masters  at  Constantinople,  well 
aware  of  the  peculiar  credulity  and  sentimentalism  of  large 
sections  of  British  public  opinion ,  are  by  no  means  unacquainted 

(1)  Later  announcements  declare  that  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  will  be  guided  by 
the  views  of  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
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w'itli  the  gentle  art  now  familiar  to  all  with  whom  we  have  difficult 
dealings,  of  playing  upon  our  party  differences.  They  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  this  country  in  a  mood  of  irresolution  and 
perplexity,  while  working  more  and  more  intimatel}"  with  Berlin 
and  Vienna — first,  in  a  spirit  of  irritable  indifference  towards 
British  wishes  and  interests,  finally,  in  a  spirit  of  diplomatic 
antagonism  towards  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers.  The  main 
offence  of  these  Powers  must  be  very  carefully  defined.  They 
rendered  priceless  support  towards  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Turkish  Constitution.  Without  the  benevolent 
hospitality  of  France,  the  success  of  the  Young  Turk  Movement 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Since  the  fall  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
what  has  happened  to  justify  the  new  regime  at  Stamboul  in 
reverting  to  Abdul  Hamid’s  foreign  ]X)licy?  ’Malignity  itself 
cannot  colourably  accuse  the  four  ju’otecting  Powers,  unfortu¬ 
nately  saddled  with  the  resyx)nsibility  for  Crete,  of  pursuing  in  any 
single  respect  an  anti-Turkish  course.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
shown  an  anxious  and  almost  nervous  regard  for  Ottoman 
susceptibilities.  That  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  their  mistakes. 

Crete  and  the  Protecting  Powers. 

We  have  admitted  again  and  again  that  the  four  Powers,  and 
Fjngland  at  least  as  much  as  any  of  them,  have  shown  not  only 
a  pitiable  want  of  vigilance  and  resolution,  but  an  embarrassed 
inconsistency  and  half-heartedness  likely  in  the  end  to  embroil 
them  with  Greeks  and  Turks  alike,  and  to  produce  the  very 
maximum  of  mischief.  But  we  must  in  fairness  remember  three 
things.  The  protecting  Powers  were  involved  in  the  Cretan 
labyrinth  a  decade  before  the  Ottoman  revolution.  Once  that  had 
occurred,  even  a  heaven-born  statesman  might  have  been  defied  to 
suggest  a  safe  or  easy  v\ay  out  of  the  Cretan  complications.  A  final 
solution  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  Young  Turks  themselves. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  iMoslem  minority  in  the  island  is 
now  no  more  than  an  eighth  or  ninth  of  the  whole  population,  it 
would  have  been  best  for  Europe,  and  best  in  the  long-run  for  the 
Turks,  to  sell  their  interests  in  the  island  to  Greece.  They  eould 
have  arranged  very  handsome  terms  of  purchase,  enabling  them 
to  strengthen  immensely  their  position  on  land,  and  to  retain 
a  complete  diplomatic  independence.  This  solution  being 
deeisively  and  passionately  rejected  there  were  but  two  theoretical 
alternatives,  and  one  of  these  was  praetieally  impossible.  The 
Young  Turks  in  theory  might  have  been  allowed  to  restore  the 
old  Ottoman  dominion  over  Crete.  That  would  have  meant  the 
bloody  business  of  the  re-conquering  a  Christian  community  by 
force  of  arms  against  a  desperate  resistance  certain  to  be  at  least 
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as  prolonged  and  heroic  as  the  great  Cretan  insurrections  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  That  devil’s  work  would  ruin  the  whole 
moral  repute  of  the  Young  Turkish  regime.  Neither  the 
nerves  nor  the  interests  of  Europe  could  stand  that  devil’s 
work.  Greece  in  such  circumstances  would  be  precisely  in 
the  position  of  those  who  were  sometimes  compelled  by  tyrants 
in  the  antique  world  or  tlie  dark  ages  to  witness  helplessly  the 
slaughter  of  their  own  children.  Greece  would  go  mad  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  would  be  very  right  to  go  mad  rather  than 
consent  tamely  to  an  extent  of  shame  and  degradation  amounting 
to  the  death  of  national  hope  and  honour.  Nor  would  that  be  all. 
If  Crete  could  be  reconquered,  why  not  Eastern  Eoumelia? 
Bulgaria,  fearing  attack  and  dismemberment  in  the  sequel,  might 
reasonably  think  it  better  to  fight  at  once,  if  Crete  were  in  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Kingdom  were  driven  to  frenzy.  We 
need  not  pursue  the  analysis.  It  is  certain  that  another  Turkish 
subjugation  of  Crete  would  be  the  end  of  European  j^eace.  Prac¬ 
tically,  therefore,  it  is  im|x)ssible  for  the  four  protecting  Powers, 
leaving  their  own  sclf-resj^ect  out  of  the  question,  to  reverse  totally 
their  proceedings  of  the  last  dozen  years,  and  to  abandon  altogether 
to  Turkey  the  most  distressful  and  most  dangerous  of  islands. 
People  who  talk  lightly  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  difficulties  in  this 
connection  must  have  forgotten  the  grim  record  of  Cretan 
struggles  before  the  emancipation  thought  by  all  the  world 
to  be  final.  What  way  remained  in  these  circumstances? 
The  only  possible  course  was  to  preserve  the  status  quo  with  some 
minor  modifications,  saving  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  and  the 
present  interests  of  the  small  and  diminishing  Moslem  minority. 
This  is  what  the  four  protecting  Powers  have  tried  to  do.  They 
have  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  Cretan  rashness  and 
Greek  excitement.  They  have  condemned  and  repressed  the  mad 
attempts  to  force  reunion  in  defiance  of  the  Turks.  In  equal 
resistance  to  the  one  policy  that  would  drive  Cretans  and  Greeks  to 
madness,  and  to  the  other  policy  that  would  justify  the  Young 
Turks  in  springing  into  war,  England.  France,  Russia,  and  Italy 
have  striven  with  loyalty  and  patience  to  achieve  some  wise  and 
stable  compromise.  In  spite  of  their  minor  blunders  in  method 
and  detail,  their  chief  offence — in  a  situation  watched  and  aggra¬ 
vated  with  malicious  satisfaction  b}^  the  Ballplatz  and  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  alike,  but  exploited  with  special  and  unscrupulous  skill  by 
Baron  Marschall  on  the  Bosphonis — has  been  their  devotion  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  This  is  so  plain  that  calumny  cannot  distort  it. 
When  the  Young  Turks  allow  themselves  to  suggest  that  the  insin¬ 
cerity  and  unfairness  of  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia  have 
driven  Mahmud  Shefket  and  the  men  “of  union  and  progress’’  into 
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the  arms  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  they  pass  from  simple  mystification 
to  something  worse  than  sophistry.  They  attempt  to  play  with 
British  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  is  altogether  inexcusable. 
They  have  a  complete  right  to  take  their  own  view'  of  their  own 
interests.  No  one  here  can  complain  of  their  policy  if  it  is  honest 
in  expression,  even  though  hostile  in  substance.  But  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  use  the  past  support  received  by  the  Young 
Turks  from  England  and  France  for  the  purpose  of  duping  those 
w'ho  have  extended  it.  We  are  entitled  to  know  where  we  are, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  strike  light  through  an  ambiguous  situation. 

Do  the  Young  Turks  mean  Peace? 

We  have  repeatedly  dwelt  upon  the  faults  of  the  Greeks  and 
Cretans.  On  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  in  this  country  has 
been  excessively  tender  towards  the  mistakes  of  the  Young  Turks 
themselves,  though  their  political  sins  have  been  neither  few  nor 
light.  We  have  shown  that  the  four  protecting  Powers,  with 
all  their  errors  in  the  Cretan  question,  have  been  guided  by  a 
paramount  concern  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Eecent  develop¬ 
ments  are  grave,  just  because  they  suggest  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  first  interest  of  the  Young 
Turks.  The  European  situation  would  be  relieved  if  Count 
Aehrenthal  and  Herr  Kiderlen  were  to  publish  a  plain  declaration 
that  peace  is  still  the  chief  object  of  the  Central  Empires,  and 
that  they,  in  common  with  the  Triple  Entente,  will  throw  their 
weight  against  any  nation  in  the  Balkans  which  attempts  in  an 
aggressive  pursuit  of  its  own  local  aims  to  disturb  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  world.  The  diplomatic  manoeuvres  in  the  last 
few  weeks  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  on  the  one  side,  and 
Constantinople  and  Bucharest  on  the  other,  have  no  meaning 
unless  they  mean  two  things,  which  would  be  equally  dangerous- 
first,  that  the  Young  Turks  are  now  seeking  for  an  excuse  to 
launch  their  militarj'  weight  upon  Greece ;  and  secondly,  that 
Count  Aehrenthal  and  Herr  Kiderlen  are  speculating  once  more 
upon  Eussia’s  assumed  powerlessness  to  fight,  and  are  preparing 
to  heap  further  humiliations  and  disabilities  upon  the  Tsardom 
before  its  military  reorganisation  is  completed  three  or  four  years 
hence.  Nicholas  II.  and  his  Consort  are  now  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  German  soil.  The  friendly  personal  relations 
between  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  have  never  been 
broken.  Friendly  messages  have  recently  been  exchanged 
between  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Tsar.  Similar  conditions 
did  not  save  Eussia  from  the  last  diplomatic  dehdcle,  prepared 
for  her  by  Herr  Kiderlen,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  to  judge 
by  the  ominous  language  of  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  press,  that 
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preparations  are  not  being  made  to  rule  Eussia  out  of  the  Balkan 
problem  in  contingencies  already  deliberately  contemplated  at 
Constantinople.  Only  one  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  a  policy 
of  that  kind.  It  would  be  playing  with  fire  in  the  sense  of 
kindling  a  flame  that  might  enwrap  all  Euro^ie.  When  the 
Ottoman  revolution  had  won  its  hour  of  glorious  and  unclouded 
success,  and  the  anti- Austrian  boycott  was  at  its  height,  the 
Young  Turks  were  accustomed  to  say  that  they  required  two 
years  of  military  reorganisation  to  bring  their  Army  to  a  pitch 
of  efficiency  which  would  enable  them  to  settle  all  accounts  in  the 
Balkans.  The  two  years  have  passed.  The  purchase  of  the  four 
German  warships  suggests  haste.  No  one  knows  precisely  what 
the  Y^oung  Turks  want  with  respect  to  Crete.  They  ought  to 
be  requested  to  say  what  they  want.  The  four  protecting 
Powers  ought  then  to  return  an  answer,  by  which  they  will  be 
prepared  to  abide ;  and  that  answer  would  evidently  be  dictated 
by  a  considered  regard,  as  we  have  explained,  for  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  Y’oung  Turks  on  their  side  would  have  to  explain 
what  is  their  attitude  towards  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  upon  them 
would  be  fixed  the  responsibility  for  disturbing  it.  When  the 
question  is  posed  upon  that  basis,  there  may  be  some  chance  for 
a  more  reassuring  turn  of  affairs. 

M.  Venizelos  and  the  Greek  Problem. 

Before  we  discuss  the  awkward  financial  controversy  between 
the  Porte  and  the  French  Government,  let  us  consider 
some  antecedent  events,  which  must  be  carefully  followed 
if  later  developments  are  to  be  understood.  The  Greek 
elections  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  triumph  for  M.  Venizelos, 
from  whom  Hellenes  everywhere  expect  the  regeneration 
of  their  cause.  That  cause  is  in  itself  as  legitimate  and 
honourable  as  the  original  cause  of  the  Young  Turks  them¬ 
selves.  But  M.  Venizelos  enjoys  a  double  nationality.  He  is  a 
Cretan  and  the  foremost  figure  in  that  island.  Y^et  he  is  also 
a  Greek  citizen  with  full  rights.  His  election  to  the  National 
Assembly  at  Athens,  where  he  is  the  hero  of  the  hour  and  the 
dictator  of  the  legislative  situation,  means,  in  a  sense,  a  moral 
victory  for  the  Cretan  idea.  It  is  clearly  a  victory,  however,  of 
which  the  Young  Turks  have  no  right  to  complain,  since  it  does 
not  trespass  upon  Ottoman  suzerainty  in  any  way.  M.  Venizelos 
regularised  his  personal  standing  by  resigning  his  Cretan  position, 
and  he  is  now  exclusively  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  subject 
of  King  George  of  the  Hellenes.  He  has  proclaimed  his  loyalty 
to  the  dynasty,  though  criticising  with  moderation  and  firmness  the 
past  weakness  of  the  Crown.  Several  delegates  of  purely  Cretan 
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nationality  had  likewise  been  elected  to  the  National  Assembly. 
Against  this  Turkey  was  obviously  entitled  to  protest.  They  have 
accordingly  renounced  their  mandates.  There  is  at  present  i 
nothing  in  the  tangled  situation  at  Athens  which  gives  the  I 

Ottoman  Government  a  ground  for  fair  protest.  What,  then,  of  ^ 
the  immediate  future?  At  the  elections  the  old  parties,  dis¬ 
credited  as  they  are,  combined  for  mutual  support,  and  the 
nominal  followers  of  ]\I.  Ehallys  and  M.  Theotokis  carried  more  I 
than  half  the  constituencies.  The  Independents,  however,  won 
eighty  seats.  There  are  some  smaller  groups,  including  a  dozen  i 
Socialists.  But  the  nominal  comjiosition  of  the  Assembly  does 
not  corresiwnd  to  the  reality.  M.  Venizelos  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dents  control  the  situation.  All  the  popular  enthusiasm  is  behind  ; 
them.  No  Government  could  exist  against  them  or  without 

them.  M.  Venizelos  could  probably  form  at  any  moment  a  t 
strong  majority,  whatever  difficulty  he  might  afterwards  find  in  i 
keeping  it  together.  For  the  present,  however,  he  wisely  refrains  [ 
from  taking  office.  The  National  Assembly  o^iened,  unfortunately,  I 
with  a  wretched  absence  of  oi'der  and  dignity,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  despair  of  it.  Legally  it  exists  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  altering  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution,  not  touching  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  dynasty.  The  extremists,  however.  j 
including  some  of  the  best  elements  of  the  whole  body,  wished 
to  transform  it  into  a  Constituent  Assembly  with  unlimited  } 

powers.  To  this  course  the  King  cannot  consent,  and  M.  i 

Venizelos  opposes  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
useful  work,  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  Greeks  desire  above  | 
all  things  short  of  acquiring  Crete,  to  create  a  strong  Second  ' 
Chamber,  and  they  think  the  worst  evils  of  the  parliamentary  I 
anarchy  and  national  impotence  from  which  they  have  suffered  { 
have  been  due  to  unchecked  Single  Chamber  government.  ! 
Whether  i\I.  Venizelos  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Bismarck  or  the  , 
Boulanger  of  this  situation  has  yet  to  be  proved.  He  has  hitherto  t 
shown  himself  to  be  a  vigorous,  determined,  honest  and  sensible  | 
statesman.  He  is  more  like  a  man  of  emergency  than  any  other  : 
known  personality  in  Greece,  and  if  he  cannot  do  the  work,  the  ' 
Greek  cause  will  have  to  be  given  up  for  many  a  day  to  come  [ 
as  tolerably  ho]>eless.  What  Greece  needs  most  is  a  strong  1 
executive,  such  as  exists  under  King  Charles  in  Bucharest,  and  i 
under  King  Ferdinand  in  Sofia.  The  main  business  of  that  f 
executive  would  be  to  enforce  discipline  and  efficiency  in  all  the 
public  services,  and  to  carry  out  a  solid  military  reorganisation 
upon  the  Bulgarian,  the  Roumanian,  and  the  Turkish  models.  ||| 
All  external  ambitions,  all  provocation  and  adventure  ought  in 
the  meantime  to  be  scrupulously  avoided.  The  island  which  is  i 
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at  this  moment  the  active  volcano  of  the  European  situation, 
ought  to  remain  at  least  for  a  definite  term  of  seven  or  ten  years 
—under  the  Sultan’s  suzerainty  and  the  control  of  the  four 
protecting  Powers.  It  would,  of  course,  be  idle  to  deny  that  the 
dream  of  reuniting  the  Kingdom  and  the  island  will  never  cease 
to  be  cherished  on  both  sides.  Nothing  can  tear  it  out  of  Greek 
hearts.  A  Turkish  conquest  would  only  make  the  dream  more 
passionate.  \\  hether  the  Greek  temperament  is  capable  of  the 
self-restraint  and  patience  which  this  course  of  policy  would 
demand  may  be  doubted.  That  is  the  affair  of  the  Greeks  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  the  only  way  of  working  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  the  Powers  will  never  again  work  out  their  salvation  for 
them.  The  Cretan  question,  then,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
four  Powers,  and  remains  entirely  outside  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly  at  Athens.  The  Turks  have  no  just  cause  for 
complaint  against  the  Greek  Kingdom,  though,  as  we  have 
frequently  admitted,  they  have  every  reason  to  demand  that  the 
Sultan’s  suzerainty  shall  be  strictly  respected  in  the  island,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  Mahommedan  minority  shall  be  fully 
secured.  But  the  Young  Turks  may  put  aside  all  issues  of 
diplomatic  theory  and  form.  They  may  think  they  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  acting  on  any  pretext,  and  in  acting  now. 
They  may  be  determined  to  crush  Greece,  if  only  for  the  jmrpose 
of  paralysing  the  Old  Turks,  exciting  ^Moslem  fanaticism  to  the 
utmost,  and  consolidating  their  own  recjime.  [Mahmud  Shefket 
and  his  friends  may  consider  that  they  can  never  have  so  good  an 
opportunity  as  now.  They  have  secured  their  two  years  for 
military  reorganisation,  and  they  have  used  the  period  well. 
Russia  is  not  ready.  Greece  requires  time.  Time  may  be,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Triple  Entente.  The  Young 
Turks  may  think  that  time  ought  not  to  be  given.  Count 
Aehrenthal  and  Herr  Kiderlen  may  agree  with  that.  These  are 
some  of  the  suggestions  which  make  the  whole  situation  ominous, 
and  are  spreading  renewed  uneasiness  throughout  Europe. 

The  Ottoman  Movement  towards  the  Triple  Alliance. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  other  considerations.  We  pointed  out 
a  couple  of  months  ago  that  the  ^lanchurian  Agreement  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  by  which  the  Tsardom  secured  on  the  Asiatic 
side  is  undoubtedly  strengthened  on  the  European,  would  of  itself 
involve  the  inconvenience  of  making  the  Turks  more  inclined  to 
draw  towards  the  Triple  Alliance.  No  possible  new  connection 
can  now  be  formed  in  diplomacy  without  affecting  other  connec¬ 
tions.  The  Young  Turks,  however,  were  not  threatened  in  any 
way  by  the  Russo-Japanese  Agreement,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
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they  could  gain  no  unqualified  advantage  by  a  move  which  would 
force  the  Bulgarians  in  their  turn  to  draw  still  closer  to  Russia. 
It  is  hard  to  weigh  the  importance  of  some  minor  arguments 
which  have  been  used  in  Constantinople.  Albania  is  nominally 
pacified.  It  is  not  probable  at  all  that  the  mountaineers  are  less 
disaffected  than  before,  or  that  they  are  much  less  well  armed. 
In  Macedonia,  however,  only  the  Christians  were  disarmed.  The 
process  was  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  undoubted  brutality 
towards  the  Bulgars.  Refugees  sw’armed  across  the  frontier  into 
King  Ferdinand’s  realm.  M.  Malinoff’s  Government  protested 
at  Constantinople.  The  protest  was  admittedly,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  justified,  but  it  increased  the  desire  of  the  Young 
Turks  to  teach  Bulgaria  a  bitter  lesson.  The  situation  was  not 
improved  by  rumours  of  a  military  convention  between  Sofia  and 
Athens.  Those  rumours  were  obviously  baseless.  It  would  have 
been  insanity  in  recent  circumstances  for  the  Bulgars  to  link 
their  fortunes  with  the  Greeks;  and  the  Bulgars,  King  and 
people  alike,  are  nothing  if  not  shrewd.  Yet  another  circum¬ 
stance  was  marked  at  Constantinople  with  tolerable  disfavour. 
The  picturesque  festivals  at  Cettinje,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  honour  of 
King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  were  attended  not  only  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Italy,  but  by  King  Ferdinand,  whose  address  was  con¬ 
summate  as  usual,  and  who  bore  himself  towards  the  new  Sovereign 
and  the  subjects  of  the  new’  realm  with  extraordinary  cordiality. 
One  result  was  to  increase  that  jealousy  and  heartburning  at  Bel¬ 
grade  which  most  of  us  showed  beforehand  to  be  inevitable ;  and 
Count  Aehrenthal  may  well  have  been  delighted  to  see  another 
moral  wedge  driven  in  between  the  different  sections  of  the  South 
Slavs,  and  to  see  the  hotheads  in  the  Servian  kingdom  once 
more  playing  his  game  with  a  piteous  lack  of  foresight  and  self- 
control.  King  Peter  himself  behaved  with  more  dignity,  though 
he  did  not  attend  in  person  the  Cettinje  celebrations.  More 
rumours,  how’ever,  began  to  run.  It  was  said  that  Bulgaria  and 
Montenegro  had  concluded  an  alliance.  This  piece  of  fan¬ 
tastic  speculation  was  not  of  the  slightest  practical  importance, 
but  it  showed  the  morbidly  excitable  condition  of  mind  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  Balkans,  where  every  bush  is  thought  to  conceal 
a  bear.  Nothing  that  exalts  the  prestige  or  increases  the  strength 
of  Bulgaria  or  of  its  ruler  is  welcome  at  Constantinople,  and 
Turkish  feeling  had  some  reason  for  irritable  suspicion  in  the  fact 
that,  after  forty  years  of  religious  dissension  among  the  two  chief 
Christian  Churches  in  Macedonia,  the  Bulgarian  exarch  has  at 
last  shown  some  signs  of  making  common  cause  with  the  Greek 
patriarch .  whose  recent  impulsive  proceedings  and  pronouncements 
in  his  attempt  to  secure  a  better  religious  settlement  in  Macedonia  , 
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have  spoilt  a  case  otherwise  good,  have  put  him  wholly  in  the 
wrong,  and  have  brought  down  upon  him  the  quiet  but  firm 
hand  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Yet  again,  if  we  are  to  form 
a  fair  conception  of  the  moral  chaos  now  prevailing  in  the  Near 
East,  we  must  remember  that  the  excitable  Greek  temperament 
is  deliberately  baited  by  the  cooler  policy  of  the  Y’oung  Turks. 
The  anti-Greek  boycott  is  allowed  to  continue  with  every 
circumstance  of  provocation  and  injury,  and  there  is  no 
real  doubt  that  although  it  suits  the  Young  Turks  to 
speak  of  the  uncontrollable  force  of  Mohammedan  “public 
opinion,”  this  is  pious  humbug.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
dangerous  amount  of  popular  prejudice  against  the  Greeks, 
but  the  Ottoman  Government  itself  has  allowed  that  feeling 
to  increase,  and  has  indirectly  encouraged  it.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  Young  Turks,  if  they  choose,  could  stop  the 
boycott  at  once.  When  the  imprudence  of  the  Greeks  and 
Cretans  is  condemned,  let  us  remember  again  that  offered  ju’ovoca- 
tion,  so  far  from  being  all  on  one  side,  has  been  more  continuous, 
systematic,  and  galling  on  the  part  of  the  Turks. 

The  Quintuple  Entente. 

Meanwhile  the  whispers  of  a  Turkish  adhesion  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  continued  to  strengthen.  From  the  first  moment  when 
that  development  w’as  mentioned  w’e  refused  in  these  pages  to 
regard  it  lightly.  The  sequel  has  shown  that  there  was  little  room 
for  optimism  among  these  sincere  well-wushers  to  the  Ottoman 
Constitution,  who  hoped  that  the  Y^oung  Turks  would  continue 
to  cultivate  equally  friendly  relations  with  all  the  Powers.  The 
Grand  Vizier  Hakki  Pasha  paid  his  visit  to  Marienbad  for  reasons 
of  health,  which  coincided  admirably  with  political  convenience. 
The  Grand  Vizier  discussed  the  situation  confidentially  with 
Count  Aehrenthal.  The  organs  which  usually  interpreted  the 
mind  of  the  Triple  Alliance  began  to  write  as  though  that 
political  syndicate  had  Turkey  altogether  in  its  pocket.  “The 
rapprochement  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople  rests  on 
solid  bases,”  wrote  the  Neue  Freie  Presse.  The  Clerical  journal, 
the  Vaterland,  which  is  in  close  touch  with  aristocratic  circles, 
and  was  thought  in  the  Bosnian  crisis  to  express  the  personal 
mind  of  the  heir-apparerrt ,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand, 
published  an  article — to  which  we  shall  return  presently — warmly 
inviting  Turkey  to  convert  the  entente  with  Berlin  and  Y'ienna 
into  a  definite  alliance.  Finally  came  the  news  that  a  military 
“convention”  or  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  between 
Turkey  and  Boumania,  a  country  which  can  throw  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  excellent  troops  into  the  field.  A  couple  of  months 
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ago  the  Eoumanian  Minister  of  War  paid  a  visit  to  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  results  of  his  conversations  with  Mahmud  Shefket 
were  kept  secret.  On  the  way  to  Marienbad,  Hakki  Pasha  paid 
a  discreet  visit  to  Ihieharest.  Notable  courtesies  of  a  more 
popular  kind  have  been  recently  interchanged.  Turkish  excur¬ 
sionists  have  been  enthusiastically  welcomed  in  Bucharest,  and 
Roumanian  extursionists  have  met  with  a  similar  reception  in 
Constantinople.  The  Eoumanian  Government  has  been  placing 
with  Krupp’s  heavy  orders  for  guns.  The  inevitable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  deny  that  any  important  arrangement  has 
been  concluded  between  Eoumania  and  Turkey,  but  demi-semi- 
official  denials — half-hearted  in  this  case — have  never  been  less 
convincing.  It  is  more  credibly  reported  that  the  Agreement  is 
only  “verbal.”  The  feeling  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
hold  them  in  an  iron  vice  between  ]\Iahmud  Shefket’s  bayonets  and 
the  nation  that  conquered  at  Plevna .  must  create  profound  uneasi¬ 
ness  among  the  Bulgarian  people  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  feeling 
will  extend  to  their  fellows  in  Macedonia,  little  more  happy 
under  the  new  regime  than  under  the  old.  What  a  brilliant 
apologia  Abdul  Hamid  could  now  produce  if  he  were  allowed  to 
make  a  personal  statement  to  his  former  subjects.  In  all  these 
arrangements  no  one  thinks  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament,  which  is 
still  the  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach.  Eoumania  is,  of  course,  a  mem¬ 
ber  under  certain  conditions  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  case  of  war¬ 
like  complications  in  the  Balkans,  it  would  not  suit  Vienna  or 
Berlin  to  move.  They  would  prefer  once  more  to  “hold  up” 
Russia,  to  keep  that  Power  under  armed  observation,  and  thus 
to  secure  again  the  equivalent  of  victory  without  waging  war. 
In  the  meantime,  Eoumania,  ostensibly  acting  on  its  own 
account,  could  discharge  in  favour  of  Turkey  active  military 
duties  for  the  Triple  Alliance  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  for  Germany 
and  Austria.  In  our  opinion,  the  entente  between  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Bucharest,  and  Constantinople  is  complete,  and  diplomatic  means 
for  meeting  it  will  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered  by  Russia 
and  the  Western  Powers,  with  whom  Italy  for  these  purposes 
ought  to  be  included.  There  will,  of  course,  be  a  comfortable 
tendency  to  “sham  blindness,”  and  to  believe  even  now  that  the 
Young  Turks  are  in  nowise  committed.  Self-deception  of  that 
character  might  so  evidently  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  that 
British  foreign  policy  is  quite  unlikely  to  indulge  it.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  England,  France,  and  Russia  is  to  hope  still  for  the  best, 
but  to  prepare  practically  for  the  worst.  They  must  seek  further 
means  of  strengthening  their  diplomatic  position.  They  need 
not  believe  in  the  likelihood  of  war ;  but  they  ought  to  have  a 
providential  fear  of  some  new  diplomatic  “squeeze”  like  that  of 
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last  year,  with  results  almost  as  injurious  to  the  discomfited  as 
actual  defeat  in  war. 

The  Battle  of  Finance. 

This  brings  us  straight  to  the  unfortunate,  but  inevitable, 
episode  of  the  financial  quarrel  between  France  and  Turkey, 
followed  by  the  proposal  of  a  London  group  of  bankers 
to  support  the  Ottoman  Government  against  the  French 
Foreign  Office.  We  devoutly  hope  that  Sir  Ernest  Cassel 
will  permit  himself  to  be  better  advised,  for  though  we  have 
not  been  able  to  support  his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
Baghdad  railway,  w’e  agree  at  once  that  his  sincere  objects  have 
been  conciliation  and  tianquillity.  By  persevering  with  the  new 
loan,  he  would  promote  aggressiveness,  and  might  possibly  bring 
about  war.  To  exj)lain  this  episode  we  must  look  back  a 
little.  For  some  time  M.  Charles  Laurent,  the  distinguished 
French  expert,  lent  to  the  Young  Turks  as  financial  re¬ 
organiser,  has  not  been  in  exact  agreement  with  his  principals. 
He  fears  the  consequences  of  excessive  expenses  for  armaments 
on  both  elements.  A  few  months  ago  he  deprecated  specially  the 
idea  of  launching  out  prematurely  upon  a  large  naval  programme 
—now  actually  undertaken — and  he  expressed  the  perfectly  sound 
view  that  the  future  of  Turkey  does  not  lie  auf  iem  Wasser,  but 
lies  rather  upon  the  land.  This  opinion  has  been  definitely 
rejected.  Four  German  ironclads  have  been  acquired  at  a  high 
cost,  and  it  seems  they  are  partially  to  be  paid  for  by  that  |X)rtion 
of  Abdul  Hamid’s  private  fortune  w'hich  w'as  deposited  in  German 
banks.  This  is  only  a  beginning.  Orders  for  new  battleships  are 
to  be  placed  in  England,  where  it  is  calculated  that  private 
profit  may  embarrass  national  policy.  Turkey  is  unable  to 
pay  for  these  luxuries  out  of  revenue,  and  applied  for  a  loan 
in  Paris  in  circumstances  which  we  have  dealt  with  in 
full  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  that  France  is  asked  to 
pay  for  a  razor  which  might  be  used  for  cutting  the  throat  of  the 
Triple  Entente.  Djavid  Bey  arrived  in  Paris  in  August.  He 
wished  to  conclude  a  loan  of  TG  ,000 ,000.  Negotiations  were 
opened  in  the  usual  way  with  a  group  of  financial  institutions 
having  the  Ottoman  Bank  at  their  head.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
assume  that  Djavid  Bey  was  treated  with  the  faultless  tact  w'hich 
he  himself  has  assuredly  not  showm.  It  was  stipulated  by  the 
Banque  Ottomane  and  its  friends,  following  the  custom  of  the 
last  two  decades,  that  French  industry  should  receive  a  share  of 
the  orders  for  armaments  to  be  paid  for  by  French  money,  and 
that  the  new  loan  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  usual  assign¬ 
ment  of  certain  Turkish  revenues  and  by  certain  other  assurances. 
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Upon  this  basis  no  agreement  could  be  reached.  Djavid 
Pasha  was  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  under  the  new 
regime  Turkey  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  give  special  guarantees. 
The  preferential  connection  with  Germany  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  Turkey  to  give  French  industry  any  considerable 
share  of  the  orders  to  be  paid  for  by  French  money.  But  high 
finance,  as  w’e  all  know,  is  largely  cosmopolitan,  both  in  Paris 
and  London,  and  so  far  as  it  is  cosmopolitan  in  origin,  it  is  very 
Germanophile  in  feeling  and  practice.  Djavid  Bey  committed  the 
serious  mistake  of  endeavouring  to  inflict  a  defeat  on  the  Banqiie 
Ottomane  without  regard  to  the  French  Government  or  to 
French  national  interests.  At  this  very  moment,  let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  Hungary  was  endeavouring  to  raise  on  the  French  market 
money  which  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  Dreadnoughts  and  other  purposes  certain,  by  affecting 
the  whole  Mediterranean  situation,  to  heap  further  costs  upon 
the  French  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  British.  Our  neighbours  are 
now  the  political  bankers  of  Europe,  but  if  they  did  not  observe  a 
certain  prudence  their  milliards  would  soon  be  used  for  their  own 
national  undoing.  Djavid  Bey,  however,  applied  to  the  Credit 
Mohilier,  an  institution  which  is  largely  under  German  influence, 
and  the  loan  of  £6,000,000  was  arranged  unconditionally,  except 
that  the  Customs  of  the  Vilayet  of  Constantinople  were  pledged  to 
its  service.  This  event  was  received  with  accents  of  joy  by  the 
German  press.  The  sober  Vossische  Zeitung  celebrated  the 
supposed  defeat  of  the  French  Government  as  a  “considerable 
event.”  Djavid  Bey,  was  ill-advised  enough  to  show  exultation 
and  to  encourage  it.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  money  to  be 
supplied  through  the  Credit  Mohilier  would  not  be  its  own,  but 
would  come  from  French  purses.  The  Tanin  declared  that 
“when  Mahmud  Shefket  commands  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
bayonets,  and  when  the  Ministry  of  Marine  controls  a  navy  in 
proportion,  offers  of  European  loans  wull  tumble  at  the  feet  of 
Djavid  Bey !  ”  It  w’as  clearly  impossible  for  the  Government  of 
France  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  helpless  discomfiture.  Following 
definite  rules  and  precedents,  the  French  Government  refused 
to  allow  the  projected  loan  to  be  quoted  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  The 
Hungarian  loan,  it  may  be  noted,  collapsed  likewise.  Consider 
the  language  of  the  Tanin  in  connection  with  the  corresponding 
diplomatic  movements  to  w^hich  we  have  directed  attention  in 
the  previous  pages  of  this  article.  France  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  money  for  the  purpose  practically  of  fortifying  the  Triple 
Alliance  and  its  connections.  What  France  ought  not  to  do, 
it  is  strange  that  English  influence  should  execute.  There  must 
be  a  thorough  explanation  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Young  Turks 
before  Djavid  Bey’s  loan  is  floated  by  a  group  headed  by  Sir  Ernest 
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Casael.  To  this  syndicate  Turkey  is  said  to  have  made  concessions 
that  were  refused  to  France.  Other  accounts  maintain  that  the 
London  financiers,  despite  the  Turco-Roumanian  arrangement, 
have  accepted  conditions  that  were  inadequate  in  the  view  of  the 
Banque  Ottomane.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  any  British 
syndicate  when  it  better  understands  the  situation,  will  act 
not  only  against  M.  Pichon  and  France,  but  agamst  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  the  clear  national  interests  of  this  country. 

Vienna  and  the  “effacement”  of  Ru5sia. 

To  draw  the  proper  moral  from  these  developments  would  require 
a  volume,  and  may  need  at  least  a  separate  article,  when  the  events 
of  the  next  few  weeks  have  made  the  situation  plainer.  In  the 
meantime,  we  cannot  too  thoroughly  understand  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  governing  classes,  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
unreadiness  of  Russia  and  the  present  military  weakness  of  England 
place  the  destinies  of  Europe  at  the  disposal  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
and  the  Ballplatz.  The  Viennese  clerical  journal,  the  Vatersland, 
which  appeared  to  enjoy  all  but  the  highest  inspiration  during 
the  Balkan  crisis,  published  on  September  16th  an  article  well 
worth  summarising.  The  journal  cordially  invites  the  Young 
Turks  to  throw  in  their  lot  once  for  all  with  the  Triplice.  Who 
could  oppose  such  a  combination?  “England,  very  much  in  spite 
of  herself,  would  be  forced  to  submit,  for  in  a  great  war  she  w'ould 
lose  both  India  and  Egypt.  English  opposition  means  mere 
menaces.  Russia  is  incapable  of  mobilising  a  single  soldier. 
Accordingly,  France  and  Italy  are  impotent.  Italy  is  herself 
forced  to  remain  within  the  Triple  Alliance.  Let  not  Turkey 
allow  this  occasion  to  escape.”  These  conditions  will  only  obtain, 
continues  the  Vatersland,  while  Russian  effacement  continues,  and 
it  goes  on  to  say  : — “In  ten  years  Russia  will  be  solidly  equipped, 
like  Italy,  France,  and  England.  The  latter  will  then  have  at 
its  disposition  a  strong  Colonial  Army  when  rumours  of  war 
become  serious.  The  hour  of  action  has  already  sounded  for  the 
Triplice,  and  for  Turkey.”  This  outburst  does  not  in  itself 
suggest  plenary  inspiration.  It  is  all  the  more  useful  on  that 
account.  It  blurts  out  certain  opinions  shared  by  statesmen  both 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  who  cannot  avow  what  the  Vatersland 
preaches,  and  who  would  prefer  that  organ  and  its  kind  to  be 
more  prudent.  The  Young  Turks  can  easily  perceive  from  this 
utterance  that  they  are  to  be  catspaws  in  a  combination  manipu¬ 
lated  by  stronger  hands.  The  references  to  Italy,  for  instance, 
show  that  the  forward  school  in  Vienna  never  ceases  to  think  of 
means  for  keeping  the  Peninsula  in  check.  Count  Aehrenthal’s 
whole  policy  has  been  a  speculation  upon  the  “effacement”  of 
Russia.  It  was  hoped  that  the  “effacement”  would  last  for  ten 
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years  at  least,  and  the  fear  that  the  Empire  of  the  Tsars  will  be  | 
ready  long  before  that  time — and  above  all,  that  the  restoration  of 
Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea  will  turn  the  whole  political 
and  strategical  balance — may  prompt  disastrous  manoeuvres,  with 
the  hope  of  discrediting  Russia  finally  in  the  Balkans,  and  with¬ 
drawing  the  South  Slavs  altogether  from  her  influence.  When  the 
policy  of  Vienna  is  narrowly  examined,  it  appears  to  be  based  not 
so  much  upon  belief  in  the  permanence  of  the  Young  Turk  regime 
as  uix)n  calculations  which  could  only  come  fully  into  play  after 
its  overthrow.  Count  Aehrenthal  is  an  exceedingly  able  man, 
and  there  is  in  this  country  every  disposition  to  admire  him. 
Nothing  is  less  agreeable  than  to  engage  in  renewed  controversy 
with  Vienna.  The  eightieth  birthday  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  mission  of  Lord  Rosebery  shows  how  deep  and 
alTectionate  is  tlie  veneration  in  this  country  for  the  aged  sovereign 
of  the  Hapsburg  dominions,  and  how  sincere  is  the  desire  ambngst 
us  to  see  a  strong  Austria  existing  on  conditions  that  do  not 
threaten  to  break  up  the  foundations  of  the  European  equili¬ 
brium.  But  it  would  bo  utterly  idle  to  ignore  the  train  of  thought 
disclosed  in  utterances  like  these  we  have  quoted  from  the 
V atersUim]  and  Tanin.  They  forget  that  such  a  thing  as  sea- 
power  exists.  They  show  a  triumphant  determination  to  exploit 
an  assumed  militaiy  supremacy.  Austrians  have  been  taught  to 
dream  definitely  of  extending  their  frontiers  without  regard  to 
Russia,  and  of  holding  the  balance  of  naval  ixjwer  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  Count  Aehrenthal’s  defect  is  that  he  seems  still  to 
be  a  speculator.  Speculative  business  is  even  more  perilous  in 
statesmanship  than  in  commerce.  His  speculations  may  be 
fortunate  or  not,  but  we  can  at  least  say  with  certainty  that  his 
known  reliance  upon  the  “effacement  of  Russia”  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  that  his  attitude  gives  to  others  to  act  upon  the  same 
theory  is  more  likely  than  anything  else  now  operating  in  Europe 
to  lead  to  war.  We  no  longer  perceive  in  the  inspired  organs 
of  the  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  Press  a  single  word  of  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  Young  Turks  that  all  other  considerations  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  preservation  of  European  peace.  The  Powers 
have  shown  their  absolute  determination  to  impose  that  condition 
upon  the  Greeks.  If  it  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Young 
Turks  also,  we  shall  have  to  recognise  another  attempt  to  play 
the  diplomatic  game  in  the  Balkans  with  cogged  dice.  Before 
quitting  this  subject,  we  may  note  that  M.  Isvolsky’s  term  at  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office,  which  he  has  directed  in  difficult  times 
with  high  personal  distinction  and  true  patriotic  statesmanship, 
is  coming  to  an  end.  His  friends  say  that  he  has  long  been 
desirous  of  exchanging  his  present  responsibilities  for  an  embassy. 
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The  near  approach  of  that  transfer  was  announced,  even  before 
the  regretted  death  of  INI.  Nclidoff  caused  a  vacancy  at  Paris. 

M.  Isvolsky’s  name  was  at  one  time  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Berlin,  and  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  suggests  that  his  ap[X)int- 
ment  to  that  embassy  may  still  come  as  gall  and  wormwood  to 
British  public  opinion.  It  is  thought  more  likely  in  other  well- 
informed  quarters  that  Count  Benckendorff ,  whom  we  would  be 
very  sorry  to  lose,  will  prefer  not  to  leave  London,  and  that 
M.  Isvolsky  will  fill  the  Paris  vacancy.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  M.  Sasonoff,  closely  connected  with  M.  Stolypin,  and  now 
M.  Isvolsky’s  chief  assistant,  will  become  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  others  think  that  the  choice  may  fall  upon 
IL  Charykoff,  now'  the  Tsar’s  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  in  any  case  continuity  of  policy  will  be 
preserved.  The  interest  of  Russia  in  strengthening  her  present 
diplomatic  connections  was  never  quite  so  clear  as  now. 

Korea  and  the  Japanese  Tariff. 

We  may  pass  more  lightly  over  some  other  topics.  We  are 
told  that  the  empire  of  a  thousand  years  has  passed  away  with 
the  formal  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan.  That  event,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  deferred  funeral  than  as  a 
demise.  When  the  Korean  delegates  were  refused  admission 
to  the  last  Hague  Conference,  the  pathetic  significance  of  the 
fact  escaped  no  observer,  and  all  the  tears  that  it  was  desirable 
to  devote  to  the  memory  of  a  long-decaying  monarchy  were  then 
shed.  The  question  only  concerns  this  country  from  the  commer¬ 
cial  point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  that  matter  with  a 
very  cool  head.  Japan  offers  an  interval  of  ten  years  before  her  own 
national  tariff  and  navigation  laws  are  fully  applied  to  Korea.  We 
could  not  in  fairness  or  wisdom  expect  more.  It  would  be  as  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  especially  favourable  terms  of  admission  into 
German  or  Russian  Poland,  or  into  Bosnia  or  the  Philippines. 
We  more  willingly  than  any  other  nation  ought  to  recognise  the 
rights  of  absolute  conquest  that  Japan  has  purchased  by  her 
treasure  and  her  blood.  If  there  is  ever  any  commercial  loss — 
and  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  Korean  peninsula 
there  will  probably  be  none  at  all — it  will  be  slight.  There  is 
another  consideration.  British  efforts  never  can  be  used  to  turn 
-Japan  out  of  any  part  of  the  sphere  of  influence  she  has  carved 
out  for  herself,  and  in  the  long  run  British  and  American  com¬ 
merce  alike  wdll  gain  more  in  the  Far  East  by  a  philosophic  and 
even  friendly  attitude  towards  the  inevitable  economic  expansion 
of  Japan  than  by  perpetual  grumbling  and  complaint.  Let  us 
always  remember  that  the  present  fiscal  system  in  India  will 
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prove  absolutely  untenable,  and  that  when  Japan  ten  years  hence 
comes  to  apply  her  full  national  tariff  to  Korea ,  we  shall  doubtless 
have  adequate  powers  of  commercial  negotiation  both  in  India 
and  at  home. 

India’s  chief  need  and  the  new'  Viceroyalty. 

Interest  in  India  continues  to  centre  round  the  Bengal  con¬ 
spiracy  trials.  To  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  now  about  to  take 
up  the  Viceroyalty  in  succession  to  Lord  Minto,  we  can  only  repeat 
the  hearty  good  wishes  we  expressed  last  month.  No  Viceroy  has 
sailed  for  Calcutta  at  a  more  critical  moment.  The  Times'  special 
correspondent  lately  in  India  has  completed  in  the  last  few'  days 
the  great  series  of  articles  to  which  we  devoted  almost  the  whole  of 
our  space  last  month.  Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  deal  at  equal  length  with  the  later  contributions. 
The  articles  upon  education  were  the  most  important  of  the 
series,  and  showed  that  if  our  dominion  is  to  survive — perhaps 
if  it  is  to  deserve  ultimately  to  survive — we  must  replace  the 
present  system  of  education,  both  sentimental  and  secular,  which 
appealed  to  the  Whigs  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  generation,  by  a  system 
that  shall  be  both  more  scientific  and  more  religious.  We  shall 
reap  evil  where  we  sow  if  we  continue  to  ignore  the  fact  that  India 
is  by  far  the  most  religious  region  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
We  never  forget  that  fact  w'hen  we  are  dealing  with  Mahom- 
medans.  We  must  show  a  more  vivid  recognition  of  that  fact  ; 
in  our  future  provision  for  the  public  training  of  Hindus.  But  I 
it  will  be  long  after  the  time  of  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst 
before  educational  reform  in  India  can  begin  to  yield  new  and 
wholesome  fruit.  We  have  to  deal  with  immediate  difficulties 
by  other  methods.  The  masterly  contributor  to  The  Times 
shows  unanswerably  that  Lord  Morley  has  strained  the  proper  . 
authority  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  that  Lord  Minto 
has  not  asserted  the  real  strength  of  his  constitutional  position. 
He  rules  in  two  capacities.  As  the  personal  representative  of 
the  King-Emperor,  he  is  something  far  removed  from  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  indispensable  to  our 
position  in  India  that  the  Viceregal  dignity  proper  should  be  em¬ 
phasised.  Again,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  the  actual 
head  of  the  administrative  system  in  India  ;  and  while  broad  lines 
of  policy  may  be  and  must  be  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Home  Government,  to  leave  the  utmost  executive  freedom  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  ought  to  be  one  of  the  constant  > 
objects  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  w’hose  personal  position,  if 
rendered  less  conspicuous  by  that  method,  would  be  rendered  : 
more  honourable  by  restraint.  No  hard  and  fast  delimitation  of 
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responsibility  as  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Indian  Secretary 
can  be  made.  All  depends  under  the  conditions  of  our  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  upon  the  determination  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
not  to  magnify  his  functions.  We  believe  ourselves  that  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  principle,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  sufficient  success  of  Lord 
Hardinge’s  Viceroyalty  unless  he  and  his  advisers  in  India  are 
given  a  freer  hand  than  has  been  allowed  to  Lord  Minto. 

The  Roosevelt  Revolution. 

This  chroniqiie,  which  takes  the  wide  world  for  its  sphere, 
always  suffers  from  the  difficulty  of  apportioning  adequate  space 
to  some  important  topics  of  the  month.  The  present  writer  has 
seldom  regretted  that  fact  more  than  now.  It  would  otherwise 
have  been  profitable  to  devote  many  pages  to  the  results  of  Mr. 
Koosevelt’s  reappearance  in  the  struggle  of  American  parties. 
We  have  said  again  and  again  that  his  oratorical  tour  across  the 
United  States  was  certain  to  open  an  epoch.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
does  everything  with  the  determination  to  be  decisive  and  to  leave 
his  mark.  His  pilgrimage  on  behalf  of  the  “new  federalism” 
has  been  a  far  more  revolutionary  undertaking  than  was 
anticipated  even  by  those  of  us  who  felt  pretty  certain  that  the  ex- 
President  would  take  a  strong  line  of  his  own.  He  has  been 
received  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm  in  the  West.  He  is 
furiously  attacked  by  regular  Republicans  in  the  East.  He  has 
been  sufficiently  cold  towards  Mr.  Taft.  His  audiences,  how'- 
ever,  have  been  still  colder  towards  the  President’s  name.  If 
there  is  not  yet  a  definite  separation  between  the  official  leader 
and  the  popular  leader,  there  is  an  absolute  breach  between  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft’s  recognised  supporters.  Into  the 
details  of  this  quarrel  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  said  that  the  ex- 
President’s  programme  contains  nothing  new.  It  embodies  in 
reality  an  immense  novelty,  since  it  suggests  a  practical  method 
for  carrying  out  familiar  principles.  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only 
urges  the  more  stringent  public  control  of  corporate  wealth.  He 
not  only  insists  that  land,  minerals,  water-power,  shall  not  be 
alienated  in  the  future  to  private  interests,  but  shall  be  reserved 
as  a  national  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  He 
urges  that  the  whole  strength  of  federal  power  shall  be  used  for 
these  purposes,  since  local  State  authority  is  more  easily  captured 
or  evaded  by  the  trusts  and  syndicates ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
declares  for  a  constitution  that  can  be  more  easily  amended.  He 
calls  all  this  the  “new'  nationalism.”  It  might  be  more  accurately 
though  less  popularly  knowui  as  the  new'  federalism.  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  very  much  in  earnest  about  it,  and  it  is  plain  enough  that 
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he  is  working  for  the  further  rather  than  for  the  immediate 
future.  No  summary  of  this  kind  can  give  an  adequate  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  massive  power  of  his  speeches  or  of  their  tone  of  t 

determination.  It  is  probable  that  he  has  sealed  the  doom  of  ' 

the  Republican  party  for  the  purpose  of  the  autumn  Congressional 
elections,  and,  except  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
gramme,  there  will  be  very  little  chance  of  a  Republican  success 
at  the  Presidential  election  of  1912.  He  holds  the  “bosses”  fairly 
in  the  hollow^  of  a  very  hard  hand.  The  present  writer  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  has  as  yet  been  in  comment  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  nothing  approaching  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  ' 
importance  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  action.  He  and  Mr.  Taft  agree 
on  some  things.  They  agree  upon  the  principle  of  revising  the 
tariff  in  the  future,  not  as  a  whole,  but  by  separate  articles,  in 
accordance  with  the  expert  advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission ;  and 
they  agree  that  the  Panama  Canal  should  be  heavily  fortified. 
This  makes  quite  certain  that  it  wTll  be  fortified,  so  that  the 
United  States,  when  the  Canal  is  opened  in  1914,  will  be  able 
to  lock  it  or  to  unlock  it  at  will.  If  space  w’ere  not  exhausted, 
much  might  be  said  upon  this  question  also. 

The  Newfoundland  Settlement  and  the  South  African  Elections. 

Two  outstanding  topics,  each  of  the  first  interest,  we  can 
barely  note.  The  Newfoundland  arbitration  proceedings  at  The 
Hague  have  resulted  in  a  clear  victory  for  the  British  Empire, 
but  on  terms  reasonable  enough  to  make  it  happily  probable  that 
the  last  of  the  dangerous  diplomatic  difficulties  which  embarrassed 
the  relations  of  England  and  the  United  States  for  a  century 
has  been  at  length  removed.  The  episode  has  been  the  most 
notable  in  the  records  of  the  Hague  Court.  Finally,  General 
Botha  and  the  Nationalists  have  secured  a  majority  in  the  South 
African  elections.  The  majority,  however,  is  smaller  than  was 
expected.  Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick  has  won  a  very  brilliant  personal 
triumph  in  Pretoria,  where  General  Botha  w^as  thought  almost 
certain  to  defeat  him;  and  Dr.  Jameson,  apart  from  the  single 
error  of  his  reference  to  the  Raid,  has  led  the  Opposition  with 
perfect  skill.  General  Botha  seems  wisely  decided  to  retain  the 
Premiership.  Even  in  the  opinion  of  his  nominal  opponents,  who 
would  gladly  have  joined  with  him  in  a  “best  man  ”  Government, 
he  is  the  indispensable  personality  of  the  present  situation.  His 
task  will  be  difficult,  but  it  will  be  eased  rather  than  burthened 
by  the  |X)wer  of  an  Opposition  which  will  be  well  able  to  keep  a 
check  upon  the  general  political  narrowness  and  racial  bigotry 
of  the  reactionary  back-veldt  Boers. 
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I  DEFENCE  AND  FINANCE  :  COUNTING  THE  COST. 

XoT  since  the  Volunteer  movement  sprang  spontaneously  into 
existence  in  1859,  owing  to  the  fears  occasioned  by  the  attitude  of 
!  Napoleon  III.  and  the  French  Press  towards  England,  has  there 
^  been  such  a  wide-spread  feeling  as  exists  to-day,  if  not  of  national 
insecurity,  at  least  of  anxiety,  as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  armaments 
^  to  protect  British  interests.  Never  w'as  such  influential 

I  and  well  organised  effort  made  to  impress  upon  the  nation 

the  necessity  for  more  exertion  and  greater  expenditure. 
We  must  have  unassailable  supremacy  at  sea,  and  ashore,  it  is 
I  urged,  we  must  spend  and  be  spent  in  order  to  provide  improved 
fortifications,  a  larger  expeditionary  force,  and  a  national  army — 
“a  nation  in  arms”— for  home  defence. 

These  suggestions  are  usually  considered  separately  and  without 
reference  to  their  bearing  on  finance.  But  it  is  essential  that 
the  proposals  should  be  grouped  in  prosier  perspective  in  order 
that  we  may  ascertain  exactly  what  is  demanded,  the  need  which 
each  scheme  is  intended  to  meet,  and  the  probable  burden  which 
I  it  will  cast  on  the  Exchequer  :  — 

;  (A)  A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister  in 

!  favour  of  a  loan  of  00 ,000 ,000  to  be  spent  on  improving  the 
defences  of  the  Empire.  This  memorial  is  said  to  have  the 
support  of  350  flag  and  general  officers — on  retired  or  half¬ 
pay,  of  course — who  concur  in  affirming  their  conviction  that 
I  “National  danger  does  threaten  and  that  the  need  of  special  effort 
to  meet  it  is  urgent.”  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  reasons  which 
lead  these  memorialists  to  think  £100,000,000  would  be  adequate  to 
carry  out  their  plans,  nor  have  any  details  been  published  of  those 
plans — if  indeed  any  have  been  prepared.  Apparently  tbe  sum 
would  be  devoted  partly  to  the  Navy  and  partly  to  the  Army. 

1  (B)  In  view  of  the  increased  competition  in  naval  armaments 

abroad,  it  is  claimed  that  much  greater  provision  than  in  the  past 
must  be  made  for  the  Fleet : 

(1)  Lord  Charles  Beresford  proposes  that  a  loan  of 
£60,000,000  for  the  Navy  alone  should  be  raised  immediately. 

>  (‘2)  In  other  quarters  it  is  suggested  that  a  new  Naval 

I  Defence  Act  should  be  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

(C)  The  Army  of  about  650,000  (apart  from  troops  in  India), 
I  with  an  oversea  expeditionary  force  of  150,000,  is  condemned 
[  as  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  Empire,  though  it  is 
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much  larger,  and  admittedly  more  efficient,  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago. 

(1)  It  is  proposed  that  the  numbers  of  the  Piognlar  Army 
should  be  greatly  increased  in  order  to  provide  a  striking 
force  of  300,000  officers  and  men  for  use  in  oversea  operations. 

(•2)  Lord  Roberts,  as  the  President  of  the  National  Service 
League,  holds  that  “the  Territorial  force  tnow  numbering 
270,000  officers  and  men)  is  useless  to  defend  this  country.” 
He  contends  that  “we  have  no  national  army  worth  talking 
about,  either  in  numbers  or  efficiency,  that  could  hold  its 
own  against  the  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  men,  which,  I 
believe,  it  is  now  admitted  might  under  certain  possibilities 
be  landed  in  this  country.”  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Lord 
Alilner,  many  other  peers.  163  AI.P.’s — nearly  one  quarter 
of  the  House  of  Commons — five  bishops,  scores  of  other 
clergymen,  the  As.sociated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other 
organisations  support  Lord  Roberts  in  his  efforts  to  impose 
upon  this  country  compulsory  military  service — in  other 
words,  a  modified  system  of  conscription  under  which  every 
able-bodied  man  would  be  forced  to  bear  arms.  It  is  admitted 
that  a  “  nation  in  arms  ”  would  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  Regular  Army. 

\Yhen  these  proposals  are  thus  assembled,  we  obtain  some 
conception  of  the  character  of  the  movement  which  is  being 
actively  conducted  throughout  the  country  by  various  associations, 
associations  undoubtedly  imbued  with  patriotic  motives.  In  view 
of  the  suggestions,  the  time  has  surely  come  when  the  nation 
should  deliberately  consider  the  important  question  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Every  session  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  true,  nomin¬ 
ally  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Aleans,  but  the 
procedure  is  farcical  in  its  results.  The  debates  are  divided  into 
water-tight  compartments.  On  one  occasion  the  Committee  will 
take  into  consideration  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  forty  or 
fifty  members,  who  arc  particularly  interested  in  this  aspect  of 
government,  will  “keep  a  house,”  while,  one  after  another, 
grievances  are  brought  forward,  the  remedy  for  which  is  increased 
expenditure.  On  another  occasion  the  Navy  Estimates  are 
discussed  without  any  regard  to  the  general  problem  of  Imperial 
defence,  the  supporters  of  the  Government  being  mainly  occupied 
in  replying  to  points  of  criticism  on  details  of  administration 
which  are  advanced  by  members  of  the  Opposition.  The  same 
process  of  discussion  takes  place  on  the  Army  Estimates.  There 
is  never  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Afeans  on  the  relations  between  the  various  national  services 
and  the  sums  involved  in  their  maintenance.  The  House  has 
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lost  all  sense  of  economy  ;  all  its  members  are  for  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture,  but  on  various  objects.  Some  urge  the  claims  of  social 
reform,  others  those  of  agriculture  and  industrial  development, 
others,  again,  are  eloquent  in  apiiealing  for  further  outlay  on  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  the  Territorials,  aeroplanes,  airships  or  fortifica¬ 
tions.  From  every  quarter  of  the  House,  the  Government  of  the 
(lay  is  pressed  to  spend  more  money.  Parliament  has  forgotten 
what  economy  means,  and  year  by  year  in  thoughtless  mood  adds 
to  the  burden  of  taxation  in  a  manner  which  would  fill  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  indignation,  and  would  even  prompt  Lord 
Beaconsfield — also  an  economist  in  his  day — to  a  firm  protest, 
were  these  statesmen  still  with  us.  We  have  reached  a  stage 
in  national  extravagance  when,  in  view  of  the  new  suggestions  for 
expenditure  on  British  defence,  taxpayers  and  ratepayers,  in  their 
own  defence,  may  wisely  review’  the  position. 

In  the  first  place,  can  it  be  said  that  the  defensive  services 
have  been,  or  are  being,  “.starved”?  What  burden  do  the  Navy 
and  Army  at  present  cast  on  the  ratepayers?  This  is  the  first 
question  which  naturally  arises  in  face  of  suggestions  for  increased 
armaments.  The  cost  of  defence  must  bear  some  reasonable 
relation  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  meet  it.  Admitting  that 
without  security  there  can  be  no  Imperial,  commercial  or  social 
progress,  and  that,  therefore,  defence  against  inimical  forces 
outside  the  Empire  has  the  first  claim  on  a  people,  every  care 
must  be  exercised  so  to  adjust  the  expenditure  on  the  sea  and 
land  services  that  it  may  not  become  so  oppressive  as  to  arrest 
Imperial  and  national  well-being  and  development.  The  ampli¬ 
tude  of  a  nation’s  armaments  is  not  a  sign  of  health  or  virility. 
In  the  effort  to  provide  against  every  possible  contingency,  not  by 
policy  bnt  by  arms,  a  government  may  gradually  impoverish 
a  people,  and  thus  by  the  very  completeness  of  the  machinery 
of  defence  defeat  under  peace  conditions  the  end  in  view — ability 
to  hear  the  strain  of  war  and  to  achieve  victory. 

The  British  nation  docs  not  exist  for  the  Navy  or  the  Army. 
These  are  its  two  very  essential  servants.  It  has  sea  forces  because 
the  Empire  is  a  sea  Empire,  and  it  has  an  Army  fw-hich  the  Navy 
must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  on  its  back  to  different  parts  of  the 
Empire  without  fear  of  molestation)  because  the  fleet’s  activities 
are  necessarily  restricted  to  the  sea.  The  two  defensive  services 
are  instruments  of  policy.  When  policy  becomes  the  instrument 
of  the  defensive  services — of  which  there  have  been  illustrations  in 
recent  European,  and  particularly  German,  history — then  the 
situation  is  perilous  to  the  State. 

Keeping  in  view  these  general  considerations,  and  the  repeated 
suggestion  that  the  Navy  and  Army  are  being  “starved,”  what 
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is  the  record  of  the  last  twenty  years?  Since  1890  the  expenditim 
has  steadily  and  rapidly  risen,  as  the  following  figures  illustrate 


Year.  Navy.  Army.  Total. 

£  £  £ 

1890  .  15,554,929  17,560,023  33,114,952 

1895  .  19,724,000  18,459,800  38,281,800 

1900  .  29,520,000  >24,473,000  53,993,000 

1905  .  33,300,000  28,850,000  62,150,000 

1910  .  40,604,000  27,760,000  68,364,000 


One  gratifying  fact  is  revealed  in  these  figures.  For  many 
decades  we  spent  year  after  year  far  larger  sums  on  the  Army  I 
than  were  devoted  to  the  Navy.  Down  to  1895  the  outlay  on  the  f 
former  always  exceeded — in  1887  by  nearly  six  millions  sterling—  I 
that  on  the  latter — the  first  line  of  defence.  Then  under  the  I 
influence  of  the  keen  naval  rivalry  of  France  and  Eussia,  and  the  i 
awakening  spirit  of  the  Over-Sea  Dominions,  successive  Govern-  | 
ments — Unionist  and  Liberal — made  a  strenuous  effort  to  check  [ 
the  expansion  of  the  Army  votes.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  by  limit-  I 
ing  our  secondary  defensive  expenditure — has  the  continued  | 
supremacy  of  the  seas  been  maintained.  Despite  this  effort,  the  I 
outlay  upon  the  Army  has  increased  by  upwards  of  ten  millions  | 
in  the  past  two  decades,  and  we  have  reached  in  the  present  year  f 
the  unparalleled  ex^x^nditure  of  d£68,364,000  on  the  two  services.  1 
or  more  than  twice  the  sum  which  the  War  Office  and  the  ^ 
Admiralty  received  in  1890.  So  far  as  this  growth  has  been  due  | 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Fleet,  it  has  been  beyond  the  control  of  r 
the  British  Government.  It  has  been  automatic.  As  foreign  f 
navies  have  increased,  we  have  had  either  to  take  corresponding  | 
measures  or  permit  our  supremacy  to  disappear.  Thanks,  how-  ; 
ever,  to  the  naval  reforms  carried  out  in  the  past  five  years — under  I 
Unionist  and  Liberal  auspices — w’e  are  spending  now  ten  millions  ( 
less  than  we  should  have  spent  if  the  naval  administration  had 
remained  unreformed.  1 

But  this  expenditure  on  the  defensive  services  is  only  F 

part  of  the  burden  of  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers—  t 

who,  after  all,  are  one  and  the  same.  The  significance  ^ 

of  the  present  “  war  budget  ”  can  be  appreciated  only  I 

when  it  is  studied  in  association  with  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  | 
national  and  local  government.  These  figures  are  essential  in 
considering  the  new  demands  for  expenditure  on  defence,  if  the  j 
nation  would  see  clearly  the  road  which  it  is  asked  to  tread.  For  ^ 
corresponding  years  to  those  given  for  the  Navy  and  Army  the  ’ 
statistics  are  as  follows  : —  i 


(1)  Apart  from  war  charges. 
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Revenue  Expenditure  Debt 

(In  millions.)  (In  millions.) 

National.  Local.  Total.  National.  Local.  Total. 


1890  .  87.7  61-6  149-3  683-5  — i  — 

1890  .  87-7  61-6  149  3  683  5  — i  — 

1900  .  110-5  97-7  218-2  704-0  881-5  1,185  5 

1905  .  142  9  132  6  275  5  789  0  564  7  1,353  7 

19102 .  162-3  1400  3023  7410  580  0  1,3210 


These  twenty  years— 1890-1910— can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
period  of  economical  administration,  either  by  the  national  or 
local  authorities.  The  sum  raised  by  taxes  and  rates  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1890 ;  the  National  Liabilities  have  been  also 
increased,  and  the  loeal  debt— though  official  figures  for  1890 
are  wanting — has  certainly  been  trebled,  while  the  population 
has  grown  by  only  about  four  millions,  or  10  per  cent. 

Colossal  as  these  figures  are,  they  mark  only  a  stage  in  the  up¬ 
ward  incline.  Apart  from  the  inevitable,  and  indeed  almost  auto¬ 
matic  rise  in  future  years  of  the  outlay  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  United  Kingdom— and  of  England  more  particularly — it  is 
common  knowledge  that  we  are  committed,  or  are  about  to  be 
committed,  to  a  further  vast  Increase  in  national  expenditure. 
Next  spring  the  Government  will  have  to  provide  about  two 
millions  sterling  more  than  in  the  present  year  for  old-age 
pensions,  this  being  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Exchequer  of  the 
removal  of  the  pauper  disqualification.  The  Civil  Service  will  cost 
more.  The  Government  are  also  pledged  to  heavy  charges  for 
initiating  the  twin  schemes  of  insurance  against  unemployment 
and  invalidity ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  announced 
that  the  “State  subsidy  “  will  be  “twice  as  liberal  as  that  given  by 
Germany  for  the  same  purpose.” 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  non-contributory  scheme  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  is  unsound,  that  the  state  of  the  National  finances 
does  not  justify  expenditure  upon  insurance  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  invalidity,  that  the  labour  exchanges  are  costly  and 
ineffective.  These  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  advanced,  but 
they  are  now  valueless.  Whatever  may  be  the  party  complexion  of 
the  Government  in  power  in  future  years,  these  charges  will  be 
regarded  as  permanent,  and  they  will  continue  to  grow — it 
may  be  by  a  lowering  of  the  qualifying  age  for  pensions,  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  pension,  a  variation  in  the  income 
debarring  receipt  of  a  pension,  or  in  some  other  direction.  There 
are  many  avenues  open  to  further  outlay  on  these  services.  The 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  having  been  inserted,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  how  far  in  the  battle  for  power  between  parties  it  may  not 
be  driven — w’ith  a  continually  rising  charge  on  the  Exchequer. 

(1)  Not  available.  (2)  The  figures  for  1910  are  Estimates. 
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The  expenditure  on  the  social  programme  is  what  foreign 
financiers  would  term  recurring  ordinary  expenditure — permanent 
charges  which  will  have  to  be  met  year  by  year.  Even  in  war 
time  they  could  not  be  decreased,  and  under  normal  conditions 
they  will  increase.  Be  the  Government  in  future  years  Liberal 
or  Unionist,  not  a  comma  in  any  of  the  various  social  reform 
Acts  will  be  altered  except  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
outlay. 

If  not  a  single  one  of  the  schemes  for  more  costly  defensive 
organisation  is  adopted — if  the  Government  lays  down  not  a 
single  new  man-o’-war,  the  Budget  for  1911-12  must  be  framed 
to  provide  about  -£170,000,000,  apart  from  over  .£‘9,500,000  due 
to  the  Local  Taxation  Account — or  about  L180,000,000  in  all. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  payments  from  the  Exchequer  were  only 
just  over  £‘120,000,000 — including  the  Local  Taxation  Account — 
Lord  Welby,  with  thirty-six  years  of  experience  at  the  Treasury, 
remarked  :  — 

The  question  is  whether,  with  the  large  increase  of  taxation  during  the 
last  ten  rears,  we  have  not  got  very  near  to  the  limits  of  what  the  country 
can  bear,  and  whether  there  will  not  inevitably  come  a  eold  fit  which  will 
leave  the  country  with  iAs  defensive  preparations  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  would  have  been  had  expenditure  gone  on  at  a  more  moderate  rate. 

In  this  sentence  Ijord  Welby  indicated  a  grave  danger — a 
danger  which  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  pressure  of  Imperial  and  local  taxation  is  being  felt 
seriously  by  many  sections  of  the  community — by  less  wealthy 
professional  men,  by  the  middle  classes  with  “appearances”  to 
maintain,  and  by  the  very  poor  struggling  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  amount  of  “free  income”  which  any  person  of 
modest  means  possesses  is  rapidly  decreasing  owing  to  the  high 
level  of  expenditure  by  the  State  and  by  local  authorities.  This 
must  react  on  thrift,  and  Lord  Bosebery  has  reminded  us  that 
it  is  having  this  effect  already.  In  any  case,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  more  revenue  the  central  and  local  authorities  extract  annually 
from  the  country,  the  smaller  the  reserve  resources  available  in 
time  of  war.  Battles  are  fought  not  merely  with  battleships  and 
battalions,  but  with  money.  We  overthrew'  Napoleon  mainly 
because  our  reserve  financial  resources  were  so  great  :  we  gained 
ascendency  in  South  Africa  largely  by  the  same  means. 

In  view  of  the  high  standard  of  expenditure  which  we  have 
already  reached,  of  the  commitments,  with  the  more  or  less 
tacit  concurrence  of  all  parties,  to  a  yet  higher  standard,  and  of 
the  existing  capital  liabilities  of  the  central  and  local  authorities, 
the  most  patriotic  taxpayer  must  feel  compelled  to  examine 
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critically  any  suggestion  for  re-casting  our  traditional  defensive 
policy. 

Even  Lord  Eoberts’  most  military-minded  supporters  admit  that 
the  Navy  must  come  first,  that  it  is  the  essential  defence  of  a 
sea-divided  Empire,  to  which  all  other  measures  of  defence  must 
be  subsidiary.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  tangible  link  of  Empire 
to  the  Imperialist,  and  the  bulwark  of  Free  Trade  to  the  Free 
Trader.  The  maintenance  of  a  sea-divided  Empire  in  peace  and 
security  depends  absolutely  upon  the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Fleet.  This  is  an  axiom  which  has  become  a  common¬ 
place.  and  is  consequently  in  danger  of  being  ignored.  If  our 
dependence  upon  the  sea  for  all  we  need  were  not  frequently 
forgotten,  what  speaker  or  writer  would  have  the  courage  to 
compare  the  British  defensive  organisation  with  the  organisations 
of  such  countries  as  France,  Germany,  Eussia,  and  even  Switzer¬ 
land?  No  comparison  is  possible,  because  circumstances  differ 
fundamentally.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  some  of  the  most 
patriotically-minded  public  men,  instinct  with  the  desire  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  Empire,  fail  to  realise  that  the  British  Empire  is  a 
thing  apart  and  alone.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  there  can  be  nothing  like  it  in  the  future 
until  Britannia  loses  her  hold  on  the  sceptre  of  the  seas  and  the 
Empire  falls,  or  by  some  hostile  hand  is  cut,  to  pieces. 

In  every  school  under  the  British  flag  there  ought  to  hang  a 
large  map  coloured  very  differently  from  any  maps  now  existing. 
This  map  would  show  the  whole  world  on  Mercator’s  projection. 
The  territory  forming  the  British  Empire  might  be  coloured  pink, 
foreign  countries  might  be  shown  in  some  other  colour — it  matters 
not  what — so  that  the  colour  red — British  red — is  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  seas.  The  existing  atlases  all  fail  to  remind 
the  student  of  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  federation  has  been 
created  and  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  British  supremacy 
on  the  world’s  seas  is  maintained  in  unimpaired  strength.  The 
important  fact  is  not  that  the  British  flag  floats  over  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  world’s  surface,  but  that  the  British  Navy  must  be 
so  strong  as  to  be  able  to  dominate  the  oceans  which 
divide  this  Imperial  federation  into  its  component  parts,  or 
rather  unite  it  into  one  vast  political  body.  By  some  such 
map  as  this,  with  the  sea  a  uniform  British  red,  it 
might  be  possible  to  remind  all  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Empire  that  not  a  merchant  ship  can  move,  bearing  food  and  raw 
material,  and  not  a  soldier  can  be  transported  from  one  Dominion 
to  another  so  as  to  carry  out  a  concentrated  military  movement, 
except  the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  are  adequate  to  keep  open 
the  sea  communications.  The  Navy  must  come  first,  because 
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the  Empire  exists  on  and  by  the  sea.  Except  the  Fleet  is  supreme 
the  Imi^)erial  federation  ceases  to  exist,  and  every  Prime  Minister 
of  the  oversea  Dominions  and  all  the  oversea  peoples  become 
virtually  prisoners  within  their  own  sea-girt  frontiers  directly  the 
British  people  are  involved  in  war.  If  the  Empire  possessed  an 
army  as  great  as  the  armies  of  the  Triple  Alliance  rolled  into  I 

one,  the  necessity  for  a  supreme  Fleet  would  still  remain.  There  i 

can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  therefore  in  any  I 
consideration  of  national  ways  and  means  the  Navy  must  come  I 
first  in  our  defensive  organisation.  | 

It  is  also  not  less  generally  admitted  that  in  a  few  years,  ' 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  efforts  of  other  Powers  to  increase 
their  fleets,  the  Navy  Estimates  will  probably  amount  to  little 
short  of  £50,000,000.  We  can  either  meet  this  charge  entirely 
out  of  revenue,  partly  out  of  revenue  and  partly  out  of  loan,  or 
entirely  out  of  loan.  Financial  authorities  agree  that  a  State 
administered  on  economic  principles  can  borrow  only  for  two  i 
purposes — it  may  raise  a  loan  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency,  such 
as  war,  or  to  carry  out  works  of  permanent  utility.  We  are  not 
faced  by  a  sudden  emergency — a  “naval  crisis”  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  but  have  to  meet  a  permanent  increased  charge. 

As  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  in  his  speech  at  the  .Mbert  Hall  on 
May  8th,  1909,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  foreign  fleets,  the 
British  people  are  called  upon  “to  make  gigantic  sacrifices  in  the 
next  ten  years,  and  perhaps  long  after  that.”  The  same  conclu¬ 
sion  must  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Asquith’s  significant  admission  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  14th  last,  that  in  April,  1913,  the 
British  Fleet  will  have  twenty-five  Dreadnoughts  besides  two 
Colonial  Dreadnoughts,  “which  by  the  very  conditions  under 
which  they  are  given  must  be  employed  more  or  less  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world,”  and  at  the  same  date  Germany  will — or  may— 
have  tw’enty-one  Dreadnoughts.  These  leaders  of  the  two  great 
political  parties  have  judged  the  situation  accurately.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  fleet  expenditure  is  one  which  will  continue  for  many 
years  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  approaching  a  period 
when  the  naval  contest  will  become  acute,  not  merely  because 
foreign  Powers  are  building  more  ships,  but  because  simul¬ 
taneously  ships  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  and  the  Spencer 
programme  wdll  automatically  become  obsolete.  Between  1889 
and  1899  thirty-eight  battleships  were  laid  down  for  the  British 
Fleet,  in  addition  to  fourteen  armoured  cruisers,  nineteen  first- 
class  cruisers,  forty-six  second-class  cruisers,  fifteen  third-class 
cruisers,  and  one  hundred  and  eight  destroyers.  If  the  Dread¬ 
nought  had  never  been  evolved,  these  ships,  by  the  efflux  of  time, 
would  have  become  obsolete.  They  have  to  be  replaced  in  the 
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Fleet  and  additional  ships  have  to  be  built  in  order  to  maintain 
the  Fleet  at  the  higher  standard  of  strength  fixed  not  by  the  British 
people,  but  necessitated  by  the  activity  of  rival  Powers.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  burden  which  is  imixised  upon  us  is  not  a  temporary 
one,  but  will  continue,  as  Mr.  Balfour  has  stated,  for  “the  next 
ten  years,  and  perhaps  long  after  that,”  and  by  the  time  these 
ships  have  been  completed  in  1920  or  so  the  Dreadnought  and  her 
sisters  of  to-day  will  have  ceased  to  be  effective. 

Thus  does  the  race  of  armaments  continue  for  generation  after 
generation,  and  the  proposal  that  we  of  this  generation  should 
meet  our  liabilities  by  raising  a  loan  is  neither  courageous,  finan¬ 
cially  sound,  nor  likely  at  this  date  to  check  rivalry  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  national  resolve.  It  is  not  courageous  because  we 
should  thereby  be  embarrassing  those  who  come  after  us  who 
will  have  their  own  problems  to  meet.  It  is  not  financially  sound 
because  every  addition  to  the  National  Debt  decreases  the 
resources  available  in  time  of  war.  It  would  not  be  an  effective 
check  on  competition  because,  as  we  know,  foreign  programmes 
are  immutably  fixed  at  a  minimum.  The  charges  for  the 
British  Fleet  are  charges  which  must  be  met  out  of  revenue,  and 
they  have  the  first  claim  upon  the  Exchequer.  Thus,  in  con¬ 
sidering  national  ways  and  means,  it  must  be  realised,  first  and 
foremost,  that  for  some  years  to  come  the  Navy  will  absorb 
annually  sums  varying  in  amount  from  forty-five  to  fifty  millions 
sterling. 

Admitting  the  primacy  of  the  Fleet,  what  is  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  military  problem  which  has  led  to  the  movements  for  a 
vast  increase  of  the  Regular  Army,  more  coastal  fortifications, 
and  a  demand  that  we  should  have  “a  nation  in  arms”? 

(1)  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  six  Unionist  Secretaries  of  State, 
supported  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  General  Sir  William  Nicholson, 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Kerr,  and  Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  we  were  assured  in  1904,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  that  “  serious 
invasion  of  these  islands  is  not  an  eventuality  which  we  need  seriously 
consider,”  even  under  circumstances  unfavourable  to  this  country — namely, 
with  the  Regular  Army  absent. 

(2)  On  the  authority  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  and  six  Liberal  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State,  supported  by  General  Sir  William  Nicholson,  General  Sir 
.John  French,  General  J.  S.  Ewart,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fisher,  and 
Rear-Admiral  E.  J.  Slade,  we  w'ere  assured  in  1909,  after  another  full 
inquiry,  that  “  invasion  on  a  large  scale  is  an  absolutely  impracticable 
operation.” 

The  authority  upon  which  these  declarations  rest  cannot  be 
gainsaid — it  is  that  of  the  responsible  naval  and  military  experts. 
So  far  as  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  danger  of  invasion  so  long  as  the  Fleet  is  maintained  in 
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adequate  strength,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  military  defence  of  the  oversea  Dominions  is  decreasing 
year  by  year  as  the  daughter  lands  take  upon  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  their  own  defence.  Except  in  South  Africa  there  is 
not  a  single  British  soldier  in  any  of  the  self-governing  Dominions. 
As  soon  as  the  Union  of  the  South  African  States  has  been 
consummated  and  the  Union  Government  has  adopted  a  scheme 
of  defence,  the  garrison  in  South  Africa  will  be  decreased.  Then 
it  will  be  our  part  in  the  Old  Country  to  watch  with  lively 
interest  the  progress  of  the  oversea  Dominions  in  the  evolution  of 
defensive  forces  planned  to  secure  the  freedom  of  those  outlying 
parts  of  the  Empire.  In  a  few  years  compulsory  military  training 
will  be  in  operation  in  each  of  these  Dominions.  Why,  it  may 
be  asked,  if  this  system  is  adopted  by  these  kindred  j^eoples, 
should  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mother  Country  shirk  a  similar 
responsibility?  The  conditions  in  the  Old  Country  and  in  these 
new  countries  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  vitiate  any  such  implied 
reproach  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Except  every 
able-bodied  and  physically  fit  male  is  compelled  to  hear  arms, 
neither  of  these  oversea  Dominions  could  hope  to  raise  more  than 
a  mere  handful  of  men,  because  the  population  is  so  sparse.  The 
whole  white  population  of  these  Dominions  is  only  about  twice 
that  of  Greater  London  alone,  and  therefore  every  man  must 
undertake  the  primitive  duty  of  defence.  The  area  to  be  defended 
is  so  large,  and  the  resources  for  defence  so  small,  that  no  other 
policy  would  be  adequate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  population  is  large,  the  area  to  be  defended  exceed¬ 
ingly  small,  and  a  supreme  Fleet  dominates  European  waters. 
We  have  a  population  of  nearly  forty-five  millions — a  population 
which  is  so  great  as  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  hej’ond  the 
requirements  of  industry.  In  these  circumstances,  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  our  defences  on  a  voluntary  principle.  Without 
compulsory  measures,  we  have  under  arms  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  serving  either  ashore  or  afloat,  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  population  of  the  Dominion 
of  New  Zealand.  We  are  able  to  provide  India  with  upwards 
of  75,000  white  soldiers,  we  are  able  to  maintain  an  ex]'>editionary 
Force  of  150,000  ready  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  any  distant 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  we  should  then  retain  within  our  own 
borders  military  forces  of  over  450.000  to  deal  with  any  such 
raid  as  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  consider  possible. 
Finally,  the  Fleet  has  about  185,000  officers  and  men,  including 
highly  trained  reserves,  and  we  are  told  by  Lord  Esher  that  the 
voluntary  principle  of  defence  is  breaking  down. 

Probably  the  main  cause  of  the  present  military  agitation  is 
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not  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  these  daughter  lands,  or  very 
acute  fear  of  the  invasion  of  these  islands.  If  the  military 
propaganda  be  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  a  demand 
is  crystallising  for  such  military  forces  to  be  raised  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom  as  would  enable  the  British  Government 
to  land  a  considerable  army  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The 
suggestion  is  that  circumstances  may  occur  which  will  render  it 
desirable  for  Great  Britain  to  aid  France  or  one  of  the  lesser 
Powers  of  Northern  Europe  against  Germany,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  therefore,  to  increase  our  military  forces.  It  has  never 
been  stated  authoritatively  exactly  what  role  the  British  Army 
would  be  called  upon  to  play  after  it  had  been  safely  transported 
over  the  sea  by  the  Navy.  Presuming  that  the  expeditionary 
force  were  increased  to  300,000,  instead  of  150,000  as  at  present, 
what  would  be  its  probable  fate?  In  a  former  article  in  this 
Review  it  was  suggested  that  “if  70,000  or  80,000  men  landed 
in  England  on  a  raiding  expedition,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  get  on  their  knees  and  implore  the  -270,000  officers  and  men 
of  the  British  Territorial  army,  organised  for  war  as  never  a 
citizen  army  was  organised  before,  to  spare  their  lives.” 
One  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  any  British  military  expedi¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  were  of  the  strength  of  300,000  men,  would  be 
similarly  defeated  directly  it  appeared  upon  the  Continent.  The 
natural  presumption  is  that  the  enemy  would  direct  its  over¬ 
whelming  forces  to  one  end  ;  holding  in  check  the  army  of  France, 
and  it  may  be  of  Bussia,  the  head  and  front  of  its  vast 
military  organisation  would  be  directed  to  the  extinction  of  the 
relatively  small  body  of  British  troops,  and  the  ruin  of  British 
prestige.  The  whole  face  of  Europe  has  been  changed  by  the 
adoption  of  conscription,  and  the  British  Army  can  never  again 
take  any  but  a  perilous  part  on  the  Continent,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  as  a  direct  extension  of  our  naval 
power.  If  we  had  the  w-ill,  we  could  not  obtain  the  men,  because 
our  population  is  insufficient.  The  suggestion  that  the  whole 
defensive  policy  of  the  British  people  should  be  recast,  at 
enormous  ex^rense,  in  order  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 
British  soldiers,  may  be  300,000,  should  be  held  on  the  leash 
ready  to  be  cast  loose  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  manoeuvre 
against  either  of  its  vast  armies  (each  of  3,000,000  or  4,000,000 
men),  is  one  which  the  great  soldiers  of  the  past  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn. ^ 

The  final  bar  to  any  such  development  of  British  armaments  is, 
however,  finance.  As  has  been  alreadj’  shown,  for  ten  years  or 
more  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Fleet  will  imjwse  upon  the 
(1)  Europe  at  war  strength  would  have  over  20,000,000  men  under  arms. 
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country  an  expense  of  between  ^45, 000, 000  and  ^'50, 000, 000. 
If  it  is  admitted,  as  presumably  it  is,  that  the  Navy  of  a  sea 
empire  is  the  essential  force,  and  has  the  first  claim  upon  the 
Exchequer,  w’here  is  the  money  to  be  obtained  for  a  simultaneous 
expansion  of  the  military  arm?  If  the  proposals  now  put  forward 
for  developing  the  Oversea  Expeditionary  Force  and  creating  a 
national  army  for  home  defence  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Lord 
Roberts  were  adopted,  what  would  be  the  aggregate  cost  of 
defence  when  the  Navy  Votes  have  reached  their  probable  maxi¬ 
mum  of  i‘50.000,000,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
do  in  a  few  years  :  — 

British  Expenwtube  : — 

British  Navy  .  ...  ...  £50,000,000 

British  Army  .  ...  ...  28,000,000 

Developing  the  Oversea  Expeditionary 

Force .  10,300,000  ' 

National  Service .  7,820,000  ^ 

- £96,120,000 

Indian  and  Colonial  Expenditure  ; — 

Indian  Army  ...  ...  £20,000,000 

Navy  Contribution  to  the  British  Fleet 

and  cost  of  Indian  Marine  ...  150,000 

Expenditure  of  the  Oversea  Dominions 
and  Crown  Colonies  on  Naval  and 
Military  Defence,  including  con¬ 
tributions  by  Crown  Colonies  to 
Imperial  expenditure  (about)  ...  5,000,000 

-  £25,150,000 

Total .  £121,270,000 

Thus,  even  if  the  proposals  for  large  loans  for  defensive  pur- 
po.ses  are  ignored  as  bad  defence,  bad  finance,  and  bad  politics, 
and  if  no  expenditure  is  made  on  new  coast  defences,  the  bill 
w'hich  would  be  rendered  to  the  nation  if  the  twin  measures  of 
military  expansion — a  larger  Expeditionary  Force  and  “a  nation 
in  arms” — were  adopted,  is  so  colossal  as  to  condemn  these  pro¬ 
posals  even  if  they  were  open  to  no  other  objection.  The  British 
Budget  would  exceed  £*210,000,000,  or  over  £67,000,000  more 
than  in  the  last  year  of  Unionist  administration.  If  the  project 
for  doubling  the  Oversea  Expeditionary  Force  were  eliminated,  the 
cost  of  armaments  falling  upon  British  taxpayers  would  still 
amount  to  nearly  £86,000,000.  The  National  Service  League, 
however,  contend  that  the  estimated  cost  of  “a  nation  in  arms” 
has  been  exaggerated  by  the  responsible  experts  of  the  War  Office. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  the  League  the  cost  would  be 

(1)  Calculated  at  the  average  rate  of  £70  per  officer  and  man,  including 
annuity  for  capital  charges  for  barracks,  guns,  &c. 

(2)  War  Office  estimate. 
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only  ^4,000,000  or  i;5,000,000.  British  legislation  is  based  upon 
the  opinions  and  calculations  of  the  responsible  exjierts  of  the 
Government,  and  the  estimate  of  the  War  Office  still  stands  as 
a  final  barrier  to  the  adoption  of  national  service.  Even  if  the 
lowest  estimate  were  the  correct  one  and  the  sum  involved  were 
a  matter  of  only  £1,000,000,  in  these  circumstances  the  bill  for 
'  national  defence  falling  on  the  British  taxpayers  would  amount 

'  to  no  less  than  .£8‘2,000,000  annually.  No  advocate  for  a  higher 

and  more  costly  standard  of  defence  has  yet  indicated  how  even 
this  more  modest  sum  of  =£82,000,000  annually,  in  addition 
to  about  £115,000,000  for  civil  government,  is  to  be  extracted 
from  the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  apart  from  the  industrial 
upheaval  which  w’ould  be  occasioned  by  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  “a  nation  in  arms.”  If  such  a  vast  amount  were 
j  available  for  increased  British  defences,  it  would  be  a  question 

I  for  the  Government  whether  even  the  relatively  small  sum  of 

I  £4,000,000  could  not  be  spent  to  greater  advantage  on  the  Navy 

I  than  upon  such  a  national  army  as  Lord  Roberts  has  in  view, 

1a  national  army  which  would  be  imprisoned  to  starve  with  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  if  once  the  strength  of 
the  Fleet  w^ere  allowed  to  fall  below^  the  Prime  Minister’s  standard 
8  of  “unassailable  supremacy.”  For  the  sum  which  even  the 

^  National  Service  League  asks,  the  nation  could  add  to  its  naval 

I  force  sixteen  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type  :  in  other  words, 

I  according  to  the  Admiralty,  only  about  £250,000  annually  is 

i  required  to  provide  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  a  Dreadnought, 

I  the  sinking  fund  for  replacement  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the 

I  pay  of  officers  and  men,  the  co.st  of  maintenance  and  stores,  and 

I  the  expenditure  upon  repairs.  When,  if  ever,  the  time  arrives 

I  when  the  Exchequer  is  overflowing,  it  w’ould  be  a  question  for  the 

h  British  people  to  consider  w’hether  they  w’ould  prefer  a  surplus 

I  of  £4,000,000  invested  in  a  national  army  doomed  to  starve  unless 

I  the  Fleet  is  supreme,  or  whether  it  would  desire  to  invest  this 

I  insurance  premium  in  additional  naval  force  so  as  to  make  yet 

I  more  sure  the  means  for  defending  not  only  the  wddely  distributed 

Empire,  but  the  food  and  raw  material  which  are  essential  to 
L  our  existence. 

If  half  the  energy  and  a  fraction  of  the  outlay  which  have  been 
I  devoted  to  the  effort  to  convert  the  nation  to  compulsory  military 
I  service  had  been  employed  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 

I  Territorial  Army,  that  force  would  undoubtedly  by  this  time  have 
far  exceeded  its  establishment  of  315,000  men.  When  this  new 
body  -came  into  being.  Lord  Roberts  had  an  opportunity  of 
crowning  his  military  career  of  rare  distinction  by  encouraging 
and  fostering  the  new’  spirit  which  animated  the  remodelled 
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citizen  army,  a  spirit  of  splendid  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  this  venerable 
Field-Marshal  might  have  had  upon  the  movement  had  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Patriptic  Association,  some¬ 
thing  on  the  same  lines  as  King  Edward’s  Hospital  Fund, 
Such  an  organisation  might  by  now  have  become  not  only  a 
great  educative  force,  but  might  have  developed  into  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  the  Territorial  County  Associations,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  serving  as  the  reservoir  for  the  receipt  and 
distribution  of  funds  subscribed  with  a  view  to  supplementing 
the  Government  grants.  Such  an  association,  under  Lord 
Koberts’  presidency,  would  have  made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
j'-atriotic  instincts  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  community, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  lectures  and  a  wide-spread  educational 
movement  would  have  drawn  an  increasing  number  of  recruits 
into  the  Territorial  Army.  In  sympathy  with  the  volunteer  principle 
upon  which  the  Empire  has  been  created  and  is  now  sustained,  such 
an  organisation  would  have  emulated  the  splendid  example  which 
was  set  by  the  Volunteer  leaders  of  sixty  years  ago.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  late  even  to-day  for  such  a  movement  to  be  initiated. 
With  the  energy  and  funds  which  it  would  attract,  this  Patriotic 
Association  might  devote  itself  to  the  furtherance  of  some  such 
programme  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  Service  in  the  Territorial  Army  (or  the  Royal  Naval 
Volunteer  Reserve)  should  confer  upon  each  officer  and  man 
the  right  to  vote  as  the  corollary  to  defensive  service. 

(2)  Every  man  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  Territorial 
Army  (or  the  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve)  should  be 
entitled  either  to  a  higher  old-age  pension  on  attaining  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  or  to  the  existing  pension  on  attaining 
the  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-five  years. 

(3)  In  every  district  a  movement  should  be  initiated  for 
securing  the  co-operation  of  employers.  The  aim  would  be 
to  impress  employers  with  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  service 
rendered  to  the  State  by  those  whom  they  employ.  Those 
employers  who  failed  to  rise  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
association  might  fittingly  figure  in  a  “black  list.” 

(4)  With  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  such  an  association 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  grants  towards  the  equipment 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  Territorial  force  throughout  the 
country.  Tffie  Territorial  headquarters  in  every  district 
might  thus  become  the  social  centre  which  every  man  would 
desire  to  enter.  They  would  be  powerful  rivals  to  the  work¬ 
ing  men’s  clubs  now  associated  with  this  or  that  political 
party. 
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(5)  Every  officer  and  man,  when  in  mufti,  should  have  the 
honour  of  wearing  a  “badge  of  national  service.” 

Under  the  impulse  of  such  a  movement  even  Lord  Esher  would 
assuredly  have  no  reason  to  utter  his  recent  cry  of  despair — a  cry 
which  is  certainly  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  the  failure  of 
the  principle  of  voluntary  defence.  In  spite  of  the  increased  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  Territorial  Army,  its  strength  is  higher 
to-day  than  under  the  more  lax  regulations  which  governed  the  old 
Volunteer  force.  In  view  of  the  wide-spread  movement  to  under¬ 
mine  the  voluntary  principle  of  defence — a  campaign  of  organised 
despondency — the  success  with  which  the  new’  Territorial  Army 
has  been  recruited  bears,  indeed,  splendid  testimony  to  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  British  people. 

Contrast  the  patriotism  of  the  Territorial  Army  with  that 
advocated  by  the  National  Service  League!  In  the  first  place, 
at  meetings  in  furtherance  of  this  form  of  conscription  it  is  pointed 
out  to  electors  whose  support  is  desired  that  they  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  bear  the  burden  of  sacrifice  themselves,  since  only 
"able-bodied  youths  between  18  and  21  ”  wdll  be  required  to  serve. 
In  these  circumstances,  voters  are  asked  to  offer  up  on  the  national 
altar,  not  their  own  fieedom,  but  that  of  “able-bodied  youths 
between  18  and  21 who  have  no  votes.  Voters  are  asked  to 
bear  wdth  fortitude  the  burden  of  patriotism  by  shifting  it  on  to 
other  shoulders. 

Once  the  leaders  of  both  ix)litical  parties  have  had  the  courage 
to  declare  a  policy  of  military  expansion  undesirable  on  national 
grounds,  dangerous  to  our  international  interests  because  calculated 
to  increase  naval  rivalry,^  and  impossible  from  the  financial  stand¬ 
point,  the  Territorial  Army,  freed  from  the  present  flank  attack, 
will  take  its  place  permanently  as  the  highest  expression  of  our 
national  spirit. 

In  the’se  circumstances  the  nation  wdll  return  once  more  to  its 
old  faith;  the  Fleet  will  become,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the 
first  line  of  defence,  with  the  first  claim  upon  the  Exchequer 
for  its  maintenance  in  unassailable  supremacy,  and  the  Begular 
Army  and  the  Territorial  Army  will  be  regarded  as  essential  but 
subsidiary  branches  of  his  Majesty’s  services. 

Archibald  Hurd 

(1)  An  “unassailable”  British  Fleet,  with  a  great  British  Anny  as  an  extension 
of  its  influence,  would  become  a  menace  to  every  country  in  Europe,  and  in¬ 
creased  naval  rivalry  would  be  encouraged. 
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THE  A^IEEICAN  WORKING  AIAN. 


Lately  many  British  politicians,  economists,  sociologists,  and 
Labour  leaders  have  investigated  and  described  the  industrial  i 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  but  unfortunately,  their 
reports  do  not  agree.  Some  have  told  us  that  America  is  the  i 
working  man’s  Paradise.  Others  have  assured  us  that  wages 
are  nominally  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain, 
but  that  the  American  is  worse  off  than  the  British  worker 
because  unemployment  is  much  greater,  and  the  cost  of  living  1 
is  much  higher,  in  America  than  it  is  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom. 
Tariff  Reformers  quote  America  as  a  brilliant  example,  and  Free  i 
Traders  as  a  warning  example.  As  all  ix)licy  should  be  based  on 
knowledge,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  British  economic  policy  to  know  how  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States  are  in  reality.  Let  us  then  study 
the  position  of  the  American  industries,  and  especially  of  the 
American  workers  engaged  in  them,  at  the  hand  of  important  i 
official  information,  most  of  which  is  almost  unobtainable,  and 
practically  unknown,  in  Great  Britain.  \ 

Whether  the  workers  of  a  nation  are  w'ell  off  or  badly  off  depends  ' 
in  the  first  instance  upon  the  productivity  of  the  national  indus¬ 
tries,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  only  a  nation  which  produces 
much  can  consume  much,  whilst  a  nation  which  produces  little 
can  consume  but  little.  Great  and  small  are  terms  of  comparison.  ; 
Let  us  then  first  of  all  measure  the  productivity  of  the  United 
States  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain  has  45,000,000  inhabitants.  The  United  States 
have  90,000,000  inhabitants.  Consequently  the  American  nation 
must  produce  twice  as  much  food,  raw  materials,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  order  to  be  as  prosperous  as  the  British  nation.  If  it  | 
produces  more  than  twice  as  much,  it  is  presumably  better  off,  | 
and  if  it  produces  less  than  twice  as  much,  it  is  presumably  worse  I 
off,  than  the  British  nation.  By  far  the  greatest  branches  of  wealth  g 
production  are  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacturing.  Com-  | 
]iared  with  these  three,  foreign  trade  and  shipping  are  unimportant  | 
as  wealth-creators.  ' 

The  rural  industries  of  the  United  States  produce  much  which  | 
is  not,  or  cannot  be,  produced  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  cotton, 
maize,  rice,  rye,  tobacco,  sugar,  oranges,  wine,  timber,  mules, 
etc.  If  we  leave  the  non-comparable  items  out  of  account,  we 
find  that  the  principal  comparable  items  of  agriculture  and  of 
agricultural  production  compared  as  follows  in  1907  :  — 
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Acreage  under  Corn  Crops.  Acreage  under  Forests. 
In  the  United  States  ...  180,780,300  acres  ...  052,000,000  acres. 

In  Great  Britain  ...  8,317,413  „  ...  3,030,000  „ 

Wheat.  Cattle  Sheep.  Pigs.  Horses. 

Ill  the  United 

States  ...  10,803,300  tons  72,.j.33,99G  .53,240,282  54,794,439  19,746,583 

Great  Britain  1,518,200  „  11,630,142  .30,011,833  3,967,163  2,080,027 

The  acreage  under  corn  crops  of  all  kinds  is  twenty-two  times 
as  large,  and  the  acreage  under  forests  215  times  as  large  in  the 
United  States  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain.  If  we  leave  out  of  account 
the  exotic  crops,  we  find  that  the  United  States  produced  in  1907 
eleven  times  as  much  wheat  as  did  Great  Britain.  They  had 
twice  as  many  sheep — a  comparatively  valueless  kind  of  live-stock 
—six  times  as  many  heads  of  cattle,  ten  times  as  many  horses, 
and  fourteen  times  as  many  pigs  as  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
comparable  items  alone  the  rural  industries  of  the  United 
States  produced  many  times  as  much  as  Great  Britain , 
and  if  we  add  to  the  comparable  productions  the  non¬ 
comparable  ones — the  American  cotton  crop  alone  is  worth 
£150,000,000  a  year,  or  twice  as  much  as  the  entire  British  wheat 
crop,  and  the  American  timber  crop  is  worth  £135,000,000  a 
year — it  appears  that  America’s  rural  wealth  is  probably  at  least 
ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  because  she  produces 
every  year  at  least  ten  times  as  much  as  does  the  United  Kingdom, 
Per  head  of  population,  the  United  States  produce  agriculturally 
at  least  five  times  as  much  as  does  Great  Britain. 

The  continuous  and  amazing  increase  in  America’s  agricultural 
wealth,  and  the  influence  of  that  increase  upon  agricultural 
employment,  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  table  :  — 


Value  of  Farms. 

Value  of  Farm 
Produce. 

Persons  Engaged 
in  Agriculture. 

1850  ... 

•  13,967,343,580 

? 

? 

1860  ... 

7,980,49.3,060 

? 

? 

1870  ... 

8,944,857,749 

$1,958,0.30,927 

5,922,471 

1880  ... 

12,180,501,538 

2,212,540,927 

7,713,875 

1890  ... 

16,082,267,689 

2,460,107,454 

8,565,926 

1900  .. 

20,514,001,8.36 

3,764,177,706 

10,438,219 

Between  1870  and  1900  both  the  yearly  produce  of  the  United 
States  farms  and  the  number  of  people  employed  on  them  have 
practically  doubled. 

Now  let  us  compare  mineral  production  in  the  two  countries. 

The  only  minerals  raised  in  large  quantities  in  Great  Britain 
are  coal  and  iron.  The  United  States  produce  not  only  coal  and 
iron,  but  also  large  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  cop]x?r,  lead,  zinc, 
sulphur,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  etc.  In  1907  the  value  of  the 
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total  mineral  production  of  the  two  countries  was,  according  to 
the  official  statistics,  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  United  States  ...  ...  ...  £413,857,899 
In  Great  Britain  ...  ...  ...  £159,542,681 

Since  1870  the  mineral  production  of  the  two  countries  has 
increased  in  value  as  follows  ;  — 


In  the  United  States. 

In  Great  Britain. 

1880  . 

£73,882,260 

£83,977,915 

1890  . 

12.3,989,780 

100,802,657 

1900  . 

212,735,610 

...  160,605,1.54 

1907  . 

417,900,711 

159,548,681 

Increase  1880-1907 

...  +£344,018,4.51 

+  £75,570,76(5 

Between  1880  and  1907  American  mineral  production  increased 
in  value  by  £314,000,000,  whilst  British  mineral  production 
increased  in  value  by  only  £75,500,000.  In  1880  the  United 
States  produced  £10,000,000  worth  less  minerals  than  Great 
Britain.  In  1907  they  produced  £258,500,000  worth  more 
minerals  than  Great  Britain.  Between  1900  and  1907  the  value 
of  British  mineral  production  decreased  by  £1,000,000.  During 
the  same  short  period,  the  value  of  American  mineral  production 
increased  by  the  colossal  sum  of  £205,000,000.  This  is  a  truly 
terrible  contrast  of  triumphant  expansion  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  slow  decay  on  the  other.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  value  of  the  mineral  production  of  the  United  States  is  fully 
three  times  as  great  as  is  that  of  Great  Britain.  Per  head  of 
popidation,  the  United  States  produce  50  i>er  cent,  more  minerals 
than  does  the  United  Kingdom. 

Manufacturing  is  based  on  coal  and  iron.  Consequently  we 
can  compare  the  manufacturing  eminence  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  most  easily  by  comparing  the  production,  and 
especially  the  consumption,  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  two  countries. 
As  regards  coal  and  iron,  the  year  1907  shows  the  following 
record  :  — 

Coal  Prodvction. 

In  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain, 

428,895,914  tons  .  267,831,000  tons. 

Coal  Consumption. 

417,900,711  tons  .  182,700,000  tons. 

Pig  Iron  Production. 

25,781,361  tons  .  10,114,000  tons. 


Pig  Iron  Consumption. 

26,200,000  tons  .  8,300,000  tons. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  apiiears  that  the  United  States 
consumed  in  1907  considerably  more  than  twice  as  much  coal,  and 
more  than  three  times  as  much  iron,  as  did  Great  Britain.  This 
is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  the  United  States  timber  is 
exceedingly  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  is  much  used  as  a  substitute 
for  iron  for  structural  pur{X)ses,  such  as  bridges,  which  are  made 
of  iron  in  Great  Britain.  Besides,  wood  is  used  all  over  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities  for  fuel,  as  a  substitute  for  coal. 
Per  head  of  the  population  the  United  States  have  by  far  the 
largest  consumption  in  the  w'orld  of  timber  and  firewood.  Tjastly, 
the  semi-tropical  Southern  States  require  scarcely  any  coal  for 
fuel.  If,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  which  make  for 
a  relatively  small  consumption  of  coal  and  iron,  the  consumjition 
of  coal  and  iron  is  much  larger  per  head  of  population  in  the 
United  Statt's  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  we  must  conclude  that 
not  only  as  regards  agriculture  and  mining,  but  as  regards 
manufacturing  as  well,  the  United  States  are  far  ahead  of  Great 
Britain,  that  they  produce  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  manufactured  articles,  which  are  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  iron  industry  is  perhaps  the  best  index 
of  industrial  activity  and  employment  as  a  whole.  It  tells  us  not 
only  how  many  people  make  iron,  but  it  enables  us  also  to  estimate 
how  many  people  use  iron  in  the  shape  of  structural  iron  in  the 
building  and  engineering  trades,  and  in  the  shaqx'  of  machinery 
in  the  various  manufacturing  industi  ies.  Although  the  bulk  of 
the  American  manufacturing  industries  produces  jirobably  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  do  the  British  industries,  the  cotton 
industry  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  1006-8  the  United 
States  consumed  2,310,-100,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  whilst  Great  Britain 
consumed  1,887,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton.  Measured  by  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cotton  consumed,  the  American  cotton  industry  is  only 
slightly  larger  than  the  British  cotton  industry.  The  shipbuilding 
industry  is  larger  in  Great  Britain. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  produce  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  do  the  British  industries.  The  United  States  are  indus¬ 
trially  self-supporting.  They  have  twice  as  many  inhabitants  as  has 
Great  Britain.  The  average  American  uses  more  clothes,  shoes, 
etc.,  than  the  average  Britisher  because  he  is  better  off,  and  he 
spends  his  money  more  freely.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  for 
this  reason  alone  American  industrial  production  shoidd  l)c  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  British  industrial  production.  However, 
there  is  another  factor  which  compels  the  United  States  to  ])ro- 
duce  industrially  pro|X)rtionately  more  than  does  Great  Britain. 
The  United  States  have  to  provide  the  mechanical  outfit  for  a 
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country  which  is  thirty  times  larger  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  produces  by  her  rural  industries  ten  times  as  much 
as  does  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of  these  circumstances, 
the  United  States  had,  in  1907,  227,455  miles  of  railway,  whilst 
the  United  Kingdom  had  only  23,108  miles  of  railway. 
Machinery  must  stand  in  proportion  to  production.  It  is  clear 
that  the  American  rural  industries,  which  produce  ten  times  as 
much  as  the  British  rural  industries,  require  ten  times  the  quantity 
of  machinery  and  tools,  etc. 

Since  1880  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  has  increased  in 
the  two  countries  as  follows  : — 

Production  of  Coal.  Production  of  Pig  Iron. 


United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

United  States. 

Great  Britain. 

1880 

.  6.3,822,8.80  tons 

146,969,000  tons 

3,8.35,191  tons 

7,749,23.3  tons 

1890 

.  140,866,9.31  „ 

181,614,000  „ 

9,202,704  „ 

7,904,214  ,. 

1900 

.  240,789,.310  „ 

225,181,000  „ 

1.3,789,242  „ 

8,9.59,691  „ 

1907 

.  428,895,914  „ 

267,831,000  „ 

25,781,.361  „ 

10,114,000  „ 

Increase 

1880-1907., 

,.  365,073,084  tons  +  120,862,000  tons  -t- 21,946, 170  tons 

+  2,364,767  tons 

The  foregoing  figures  must  be  very  distressing  to  every  English¬ 
man.  They  show  an  enormous  industrial  expansion  in  the  United 
States,  coincident  with  industrial  stagnation  in  Great  Britain. 
During  the  period  1880-1907  the  coal  production  has  increased  in 
the  United  States  by  365,000,000  tons,  and  in  Great  Britain  by 
only  121,000,000  tons.  Worse  still,  the  iron  production  has 
increased  by  22,000,000  tons  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  by  only 
2,400,000  tons  in  Great  Britain.  In  1880  Great  Britain  produced 
twice  as  much  iron  and  more  than  twice  as  much  coal  as  the 
United  States.  In  1907  the  United  States  produced  60  per  cent, 
more  coal,  and  150  per  cent,  more  iron  than  Great  Britain. 
During  the  27  years  under  review,  the  iron  production  of  the 
United  States  has  grown  by  600  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  by  merely  30  per  cent.  The  progress  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  has  been  20  times  as  fast  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Great  Britain,  and  as  iron  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  it  is  clear  that  Great  Britain  is  being  swamped  by 
the  United  States,  not  only  in  agricultural  and  mineral  produc¬ 
tion,  but  in  industrial  production  as  well. 

How  marvellously  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States  have  prospered  and  increased,  and  how  great  and  bene¬ 
ficial  an  effect  that  increase  has  had  not  only  upon  production,  but 
also  upon  the  employment  and  the  remuneration  of  labour,  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  most  interesting  figures, 
w^hich  are  extracted  from  the  United  States  census  returns  : — 
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United  States  Manufacturing  Industries. 

Value  of  Number  of  Wages  Paid 

Products.  Wage-earners.  Per  Year. 


1850 

$1,019,106,616 

...  957,059 

...  $236,755,464 

1860 

1,885,861,676 

...  1,311,246 

378,878,966 

1870 

4,232,325,442 

...  2,053,996 

775,584,343 

1880 

5,369,579,191 

...  2,732,595 

947,953,795 

1890 

9,372,437,283 

...  4,251,613 

...  1,891,228,321 

1900 

13,014,287,498 

...  5,316,802 

...  2,328,691,254 

1905  (Official  Estimate)  . . . 

14,802,147,087 

...  5,470,321 

...  2,611,540,532 

Between  1850  and  1905  the  value  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
United  States  manufacturing  industries  has  increased  more  than 
fourteen-fold.  During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  supported  by  these  industries  has  grown  almost  six-fold, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  their  workers  have  increased  more  than 
eleven-fold.  In  other  words,  the  wages  per  wage-earner  have 
been  doubled.  Between  1880  and  1905  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  has  doubled,  and  their  wages  have  almost  trebled,  so 
that  the  wages  per  worker  have  increased  by  50  per  cent.  The 
United  States  are  no  longer  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country. 
If  we  compare  the  official  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  production  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  with  the 
figures  relating  to  industrial  production,  we  find  that  the  values 
produced  by  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States 
were  in  1900  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  those  produced  by  the 
farms. 

The  marvellous  industrial  progress  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  unprecedented  in  the  world’s  history,  can  perhaps  best  be 
gauged  from  the  following  figures  relating  to  America’s  export 
trade  in  manufactured  articles  :  — 


Exports  of  Partly  Manufactured  Exports  of  Fully-Manufactured 


Articles. 

Articles. 

1850 

...  $6,060,900 

Per  cent,  of 

Total  Exports. 

...  4-49  ... 

$17,162,206 

Per  cent,  of 
Total  Exports. 
...  12-72 

1860 

...  12,641,625 

...  3-99  ... 

35,811,383 

...  11-33 

1870 

...  13,711,708 

...  3-66  ... 

56,329,137 

...  14-96 

1880 

...  29,044,159 

...  3-52  ... 

92,774,139 

...  11-26 

1890 

...  46,454,992 

...  5-50  ... 

132,527,050 

...  15-68 

1900 

...  153,890,591 

...  1115  ... 

331,955,644 

...  24-22 

1907 

...  259,414,784 

...  13-99  ... 

480,708,667 

...  25-93 

The  progress  of  industrial  America  shown  in  these  figures  is 
truly  marvellous.  In  1850  the  United  States  exported  less  than 
£5,000,000  worth  of  fully  and  partly  manufactured  goods.  Now 
they  export  £150,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods  per  year. 
Between  1890,  the  5mar  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  and  1907  her 
manufactured  exports  have  quadrupled,  and  her  triumphant  and 
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irresistible  progress  seems  to  indicate  that  in  a  very  few  years 
Great  Britain  will  lose  also  the  superiority  of  her  exjwrt  trade 
to  the  United  States  in  the  same  way  in  which  she  has  already 
lost  her  superiority  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industries, 
and  especially^  in  the  iron  industry,  which  she  possessed  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  figures  given  so  far  confirm  each  other.  They  combine  to 
show  that  the  industrial  superiority  of  the  T’nited  States  is 
absolutely  overwhelming,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Great 
Britain  has  lost  her  former  manufacturing  supremacy  to  the 
United  States,  both  absolutely  and  relatively;  that  Great  Britain 
produces  less  per  head  than  the  Unitc'd  States,  not  only  as  regards 
agriculture  and  mining,  but  as  regards  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  as  well.  The  superiority  of  the  British  foreign  trade  seems 
to  be  going.  The  superiority  of  the  British  productive  industries 
taken  as  a  whole  is  already  gone.  America’s  fiscal  policy,  the 
deliberate  artificial  creation  of  manufacturing  industries  not  native 
to  the  country  by  means  of  a  high  Protection,  the  deliberate 
creation  of  “hot-house  industries,”  which  is  said  to  imjxiverish 
nations,  and  which  is  condemned  by  all  good  Cobdenites,  has 
been  brilliantly  vindicated  by  its  results.  By  means  of  her  high 
Protection,  she  has  taken  industrial  supremacy’  from  that  country 
of  which  Cobden  said  that  it  was,  and  always  would  remain,  the 
workshop  of  the  woidd,  and  has  firmly  established  it  in  her  own 
country. 

The  marvellous  expansion  in  agricultural,  mineral,  and  indus¬ 
trial  production  should  evidently  have  led  to  a  corresponding 
increase  not  only  in  national  prospeu-ity  and  in  employment  in 
general,  but  also  in  individual  well-being  among  the  workers,  for 
individual  prosperity  depends  on  national  prosperity,  and  national 
prosperity  depends  on  national  production. 

Whether  the  workers  are  pros]X'rous  or  not  prosperous  depends 
principally  on  three  factors  :  Employment,  Wages,  and  Cost  of 
Living. 

Those  who  assert  that  employment  is  much  worse  in  America 
than  it  is  in  Great  Britain  usually  quote  in  support  of  their  conten¬ 
tion  the  figures  relating  to  unemployment  in  a  few  selected  Trade 
Unions  in  the  State  of  New  York — one  State  out  of  many — w’hich, 
it  is  true,  arc  often  very  high.  These  figures  are  misleading, 
firstly  because  they  refer  chiefly  to  workers  in  certain  seasonal 
trades,  such  as  the  building  trade,  which  comes  to  a  stop  in  winter, 
and  to  the  clothing  trade,  and  secondly  because  almost  a  million 
emigrants  land  every  year  in  New  York  and  unsettle  the  local 
labour  market.  That  employment  is  as  a  rule  excellent  in  the 
United  States  when  taken  as  a  whole,  and  that  workers  are 
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habitually  scarce  in  that  country,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that, 
between  1820  and  1908,  20,100,937  people  immigrated  into  the 
United  States,  and  that,  at  the  census  of  1900,  10,341,276  people 
were  found  to  be  of  foreign  birth,  and  26,198,939  of  foreign 
parentage.  Jn  1900,  48  per  cent,  of  the  United  States  population 
were  either  immigrants  or  the  children  of  immigrants.  The 
natives  and  the  immigrant  millions  as  w'ell  have  evidently  found 
good  employment  in  the  United  States.  Otherwise  the  country 
would  be  filled  with  starving  aliens. 

The  price  of  labour,  as  that  of  every  commodity,  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  High  wages  betoken  abundance 
of  employment  and  a  shortage  of  labour.  Low  wages  indicate  a 
scarcity  of  work  and  an  abundance  of  workers.  According  to  the 
statistics  of  labour  published  by  the  Labour  Department  of  New 
York  State,  the  average  trade  union  wages  jKir  day  were  as 
follows  in  New  Y’ork  County  in  1907  in  some  representative 


trades  :  — 
Bricklayers 

$5-60  .. 

.  22.S.  6d. 

Building  material 

Carpenters  and 

drivers . 

82-60  . 

.  10s.  Od. 

Joiners 

4-70  .. 

.  18.N'.  lOd. 

Goal  Carters 

2-51  . 

.  10s.  O^d. 

Excavators 

1-75  .. 

.  7.S.  Od. 

Conductors 

3-60  . 

.  14s.  od. 

Masons’  Liboui’ers 

3  08  . 

.  12.S.  4d. 

Bookbinders 

3-09  . 

.  12.^.  4id. 

Painters  and 

Compositors 

3-86  . 

.  15s.  lid. 

Decorators 

3-62  .. 

.  14.S.  6d. 

Pressmen . 

3-74  . 

.  14.S.  llid. 

Paperhangers 

6  00  . 

.  24s.  Od. 

Cabinetmakers  . . . 

3-89  . 

.  14s.  eid. 

Plasterers 

5-50  . 

..  22.S.  Od. 

Bakers 

2-57  . 

.  10s.  .sjd. 

Roofers  ... 

2-47  . 

.  9.S.  lOid. 

Iron-moulders  ... 

3-25  . 

.  13s.  Od. 

Stonecutters 

4 '65  . 

.  18,s.  2‘d. 

Shipwrights  and 

Stonesetters 

5-34  . 

.  21.S.  4id. 

Calkers 

3-81  . 

.  15s.  3d. 

.\verage  whole 

building  trade... 

8411  . 

.  16.S.  5^d. 

Average . 

GO 

..13s.  Hd. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  bricklayers  and  various  other  workers 
in  New  Y’ork  county  earn  considerably  more  than  a  sovereign 
a  day,  and  that  wages  exceeding  11s.  a  day  are  common.  On  an 
average,  the  wages  quoted  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high 
in  the  State  in  which,  as  we  are  told,  one-third  of  the  workers 
are  habitually  unemployed,  as  are  the  corresponding  London 
wages.  It  may  be  objected  that  wages  are  from  twm  to  three 
times  as  high  in  New  York  as  in  London,  because  unemployment 
is  far  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  that  therefore 
exceptionally  high  wages  are  needed  to  enable  the  workers  to  live 
when  they  are  out  of  work.  This  argument  is  wrong.  There 
is  no  unemployment  in  the  police,  the  fire  brigade,  and  the  Post 
Office,  three  occupations  which  are  equally  popular  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Y^et  we  find  that  the  maximum  ]>ay  of  the 
liondon  Metropolitan  policeman  is  33.s‘.  6(/.  per  week,  and  that 
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of  the  London  City  policeman  is  40.?.  per  week,  whilst  the  New 
York  patrolman  of  five  years’  service  receives  $1,400  per  year 
which  is  equal  to  $26.92,  or  to  £5  Is.  8d.  per  week.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  men  of  the  New  York  Fire  Brigade  also  receive 
$1,400  a  year,  whilst  postmen  of  more  than  five  years’  service 
receive  $1,200  a  year,  or  4-4  12.?.  4f/.  a  week.  Industrial  and  , 
non-industrial  wages  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  in  New  i 
York  as  in  London.  The  tale  of  industrial  wages  is  evidently 
confirmed  by  the  wages  of  the  men  in  the  fire  brigade,  post  office, 
and  police.  The  general  level  of  wages  is  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high  in  New  Y'ork  as  it  is  in  London. 

New  York  wages  and  London  wages  are  fairly  comparable. 
The  fact  that  organised  American  workmen  throughout  the  country 
receive  from  two  to  three  times  the  wages  customary  in  the 
corres^wnding  occupations  in  Great  Britain  may  be  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  standard  bricklayers’  wages  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  two  countries.  According  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
Report,  Cd.  3,864,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  these  compare  as  follows  :  — 


Bricklayers’  Wages. 


8  Hours’  Day. 

48  Hours’ 
Week. 

Full  Week 
in  Summer. 

Baltimore 

In 

$5-21  ... 

K06. 

20.S.  lOd.  . 

..  125.S.  Od. 

Birmingham  . 

In  1905. 

..  42s.  9d. 

Boston... 

4-40  ... 

17s. 

7d.  . 

..  105s.  6d. 

Bradford 

...  37s.  2d. 

Chicago 

,  5  03  ... 

20s. 

Id.  . 

..  120s.  6d. 

Leeds  ... 

...  39s.  2d. 

Cincinnati 

.  4-94  ... 

,  19s. 

9d.  . 

..118s.  6d. 

Liverpool 

...  39s.  2d. 

Louisville 

.  4-80  .. 

.  19s. 

2d.  . 

..  115s.  Od. 

London... 

...  43s.  9d. 

Milwaukee 

.  4-40  ... 

.  17s. 

7d.  . 

..  105s.  6ft. 

Manchester 

...  45s.  5d. 

New  Orleans 

.  5  00  .., 

.  20s. 

Od.  . 

..  120s.  Od. 

Nottingham 

...  38s.  7id. 

New  York 

.  5-60  .. 

.  22s. 

5d.  , 

...  134.S.  6d. 

Sheffield 

...  39s.  2|d. 

Philadelphia 

.  4-80  .. 

.  19s. 

2d.  . 

...  115s.  Od. 

Edinburgh 

...  40s.  4|d. 

St.  Louis 

.  5-66  .. 

.  22s. 

Sd.  . 

...  136s.  Od. 

Glasgow 

...  40s.  4^d. 

San  Francisco 

.  6  00.. 

.  24s. 

Od. 

...  144s.  Od. 

Belfast  ... 

...  38s.  3d. 

Washington 

.  5  00.. 

.  20s. 

Od. 

...  120s.  Od. 

Dublin  ... 

...  38s.  3d. 

The  fact  that  American  wages  are  as  a  rule  from  two  to  three 
times  as  high  as  are  the  corresponding  British  wages  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  In  the  Southern  States  the  difference  in  favour  of 
America  is  not  so  great,  because  there  the  cost  of  living  is  excep¬ 
tionally  low%  and  w  ages  are  depressed  by  the  competition  of  black 
labour. 

It  may  be  objected  :  “It  is  true  that  wages  are  considerably 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  cost 
of  living  is  so  great  in  America  that  the  American  workers  are 
worse  off  than  the  British  workers,  their  high  wages  notwith¬ 
standing.”  Let  us  test  this  objection.  The  prosperity  or  the 
lack  of  prosperity  of  the  w^orking  classes  as  a  w^hole  can  best  be 
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gauged  by  their  consumption  of  meat  and  of  the  more  expensive 
kinds  of  food.  In  1904  the  United  States  Government  published 
the  result  of  a  truly  monumental  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living 
in  the  L  nited  States.  A  most  i^ainstaking  investigation  was 
made  as  to  the  expenditure  of  25,440  working  men’s  families  wdth 
medium  earnings — average  $749.50  per  year — comprising  124,108 
persons,  residing  in  33  States  of  the  Union.  The  figures  thus 
obtained  were  officially  declared  to  be  representative  of  the  whole 
country,  and  they  showed  that  the  average  American  working 
class  family  consumed  848‘3  lbs.  of  meat  of  all  kinds  per  year 
at  the  cost  of  $110.50,  or  4,‘22  2s.  A  similar  inquiry  was  made 
in  the  summer  of  1901  in  Great  Britain  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  took  in  purview  1,944  workmen’s  families  receiving  medium 
and  high  wages — an  average  of  36s.  lOd.  per  w'eek — and  the 
report  (Cd.  2,337)  showed  that  the  average  British  working  man’s 
family  consumed  per  year  416  lbs.  of  meat  at  the  cost  of 
i‘16  12s.  7d.  A  comparison  of  the  British  and  American  figures 
shows  that  the  average  American  working  man’s  family  consumes 
per  year  considerably  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of  meat  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  average  British  working  man’s  family. 

The  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  American  workers  may 
clearly  be  seen  by  the  increase  in  the  production  of  those  luxuries 
of  the  table  which  are  consumed  by  the  masses,  and  of  tobacco  in 
all  its  forms.  According  to  the  census  reports,  the  production 
of  some  of  these  has  in  the  United  States  increased  as  follows  ;  — 


1880  ... 

1890  ... 

1900  ... 

1905  ... 

Chocolate.  Confectionery. 

81,302,153  ...  $25,637,033 

4,221,675  ...  55,997,101 

9,666,192  ...  60,643,946 

14,389,699  ...  87,087,253 

Malt  Liquor. 

...  $101,058,385  ., 

...  182,731,622  .. 

...  236,914,914  .. 

...  298,358,732  .. 

Spirits. 

,.  $41,063,663 
.  104,197,869 

96,79.3,681 
.  131,269,886 

Increase 

.  +1,000  %  +250  % 

+  200  % 

+  225  % 

Mineral  and 

Tobacco  and 

Cigars  and 

Soda  Water. 

Snuff. 

Cigarettes. 

1880 ... 

.  $4,741,709 

$52,793,056 

$63,979,575 

1890... 

.  14,353,745 

65,843,587 

129,693,275 

1900... 

.  23,268,876 

103,754,362 

159,958,811 

1905... 

.  30,251,150 

116,767,630 

214, .350,051 

Increase 

.  +550  % 

-f-125  % 

+  225  % 

Between  1880  and  1905  the  population  of  the  United  States 

increased  from  50,155,783  to  83,143,000,  or  by  66  per  cent.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  during  the  same  time  the  production  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  table  and  of  tobacco  increased  from  125  per  cent, 
to  1,000  per  cent.  As  the  United  States  exports  scarcely  any 
of  the  articles  enumerated,  it  is  clear  that  the  bulk  of  them  has 
been  consumed  by  the  American  people,  and  as  the  quantity  pro- 
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diiced  came  in  the  year  1905  to  £190,000.000  at  factory  value, 
or  to,  say,  £400,000,000  retail  price,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not 
consumed  by  the  American  millionaires,  but  by  the  masses  of 
the  }>eople. 


Consumption  Per  Head  of  Population  in  the  United  States. 


Coffee. 

Tea. 

Sugar. 

Beer. 

Spirits. 

lbs. 

lb.s. 

lbs. 

gals. 

gals. 

1870  ... 

(1-00 

1-10 

35-3 

5-31 

...  (?) 

1880  ... 

8-78 

1-39 

42-9 

8-26 

...  1-27 

1890  ... 

7-88 

1-33 

52-8 

13-66 

...  1-40 

1900  ... 

9-81 

1-09 

6ry2 

16-01 

...  1-28 

1{M)7  ... 

11-36 

0-99 

77-5 

21-23 

...  1-63 

Since 

1870  the 

consumption  of  coffee  and  of 

sugar 

]ier  head  of 

|K)pulation  has  exactly  doubled,  that  of  beer  has  quadrupled, 
that  of  spirits  has  slightly  increased,  whilst  the  consumjition  of 
tea,  which  is  little  favoured  by  the  American  people,  has  slightly 
declined.  ; 

The  enormous  consumption  of  moat  in  the  I’nitcd  States  and 
the  astonishing  increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  | 
the  luxuries  of  the  table  and  of  tobacco,  especially  in  the  most 
expensive  form  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  clearly  proves  that  the 
American  workers  receive  not  merely  nominally  high  wages,  but  [ 
that  they  live  well,  that  they  are  prosperous,  and  that  their  i 
prosperity,  as  measured  by  their  consumption,  is  rapidly  increns-  | 
ing  notwithstanding  all  we  have  been  told  about  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  America  and  the  great  prevalence  of  unemployment 
over  there.  Of  course,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  figures  relating  to 
the  production  and  consumption  of  table  luxuries  and  tobacco  are 
deceptive,  that  they  only  prove  that  the  American  workers  spend  on 
food-1  nxuries,  drink  and  tobacco,  money  which  the  British  workers 
s]x.'nd  on  their  homes  and  on  clothing.  Everyone  who  knows  the 
United  States  knows  that  the  American  workers  are  better  dressed 
and  better  housed  than  are  the  British  workers.  Those  who  do  not 
know  how  the  workers  in  both  countries  live,  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  own  from  the  following  figures,  which 
arc  taken  from  the  Census  returns,  and  which  prove  that  the 
American  masses  do  not  consist  of  gourmands  who  spend  their 
earnings  on  costly  food,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  stint  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  luxuries  of  the  home  and  the  luxuries  of  the  I 


person. 

Production  of 

Carpets. 

Furniture. 

Alusical 

Instruments. 

Women’s 

Clothing. 

1880  ... 

...  $31,792,802  . 

..  $77,845,725  . 

..  $18,4(X),993  . 

..  $32,004,794 

1890  ... 

...  47,770,193  . 

..  111,743,080  . 

..  34,979,556  . 

..  68,164,019 

1900  ••• 

...  48,192,351  . 

..  125,315,986  . 

..  41,024,244  . 

..  159,339,5.39 

1905  ... 

...  61,586,433  . 

..  170,446,825  . 

..  66,092,630  . 

..  247,661,560 

Increase 

...  4-100% 

+  125%  ' 

+  275  % 

+  700  % 
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Millinery. 

Silks. 

Jewellery. 

Perfumery 
&  Cosmetics 

1880  ... 

..  $9,577,840  ., 

,.  .841,0,3.3,045  . 

..  22,201,621  . 

..  2,203,(X»4 

1890  ... 

..  18,047,067  .. 

.  87,298,4.54  . 

..  34,761,458  . 

..  4,630,141 

1900  ... 

...  29,469,406  ., 

,.  107,2.56,258  . 

..  46,128,659  . 

..  7,087,704 

1905  ... 

...  50,777,768  ., 

,.  1:1:3,288,072  . 

..  5:3,225,681  . 

..  11,132,859 

Increase 

...  +450  % 

+  225  % 

+  140  % 

+  400  % 

Between  1880  and  1905,  when  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  by  66  per  cent. ,  the  production  and  consumption 
of  the  luxuries  of  the  home  and  of  the  luxuries  of  the  person 
enumerated  increased  in  value  by  from  125  per  cent,  to  700  per 
cent.  Only  an  insignificant  part  of  the  articles  tabulated  is 
exported.  In  1905  the  production  of  these  articles  was  valued 
at  almost  £'160,000,000,  factory  price,  or  at,  say,  £320,000,000 
retail  price.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  bulk  of  these  articles 
was  purchased  by  the  broad  masses  of  the  |X'ople.  The  enormously 
increased  production  and  consumption  of  meat,  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  furniture,  clothes,  millinery, 
etc.,  proves  that  the  prosjx'rity  of  the  American  masses,  taken  as 
a  whole,  has  increased  at  the  most  astonishing  rate. 

Those  who  wish  to  prove  that  the  British  workers,  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  and  of  the  nominally  cheap  loaf,  are 
more  prosperous  than  the  American  workers  who  “groan”  under 
Protection,  have  only  one  argument  left.  They  can  say  :  “  Appear¬ 
ances  are  deceptive.  The  American  workers  seem  more  pros¬ 
perous  because  they  spend  their  money  more  freely  than  the 
British  workers,  who  put  by  in  the  form  of  savings  money  which 
the  American  workers  spend  on  the  costlier  kinds  of  food,  tobacco, 
and  various  luxuries.”  Unfortunately,  that  assertion  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  fact.  The  American  workers  not  only  earn  more 
and  spend  more,  but  also  save  more,  than  the  British  workers. 


1880  ... 
1890  ... 
1900  ... 
1907  ... 


S,\^viNOS  Banks  Deposits. 
In  the 

United  States. 

£163,821,395  . 

310,004,791  . 

477,94.3,991  . 

6t>9,082,015  . 


In  tlio 

United  Kingdom. 
.  £77,721,084 

.  111,28.5.359 

.  187,005,562 

.  209,653,672 


Increase  1880-1907  +£5.35,260,620 


...  +  £131,932,588 


In  1907  the  deposits  in  the  American  savings  banks  were 
times  as  large  as  those  in  the  British  savings  banks.  Between 
1880  and  1907  the  former  increased  by  £535,000,0(X),  and  the 
latter  by  only  £132,000,000.  The  comparison  of  British  wdth 
American  savings  banks  deposits  is  very  unfair  to  the  United 
States.  The  American  workers  have  greater  facilities  for  buying 
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land  and  houses  than  have  the  British  workers.  They  invest 
their  savings  in  real  estate  throughout  the  United  States,  except 
in  the  old  and  densely-settled  States  in  which  large  towns  abound, 
such  as  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  because  in  these  real  estate 
has  become  too  dear.  Densely-populated  and  industrial  New 
York  State  and  Massachusetts  resemble  most  closely  Great 
Britain.  We  can,  therefore,  obtain  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  popular  savings  in  the  two  countries  by  comparing  the 
savings  banks  deposits  in  commercial  and  industrial  New  York 
State  or  of  industrial  Massachusetts  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  comparison  yields  the  following  surprising  result  :  — 


1895 . 

Deposits  in  Savings 

Banks  in  the  State 
of  New  York 
(8,000,000 
inhabitants  ) 

..  £128,774,715 

Deposits  in  Savings 
Banks  in 
United  Kingdom 
(44,000,000 
inhabitants. ) 

...  £143,181,656 

1900 . 

184,416,319 

...  187,005,562 

1905 . 

222,179,452 

204,834,756 

1907  . 

278,859,207 

209,694,077 

Increase  1905-07  . 

...  -f £56,679,755 

...  -»- £4,859,321 

The  foregoing  figures  are  startling.  They  show  that  the 
8,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  have  a  consider¬ 
ably  larger  sum  in  the  savings  banks  than  have  the  44,000,000 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Between  1905  and  1907  the 
savings  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  increased  by  £‘57,000,(X)0, 
whilst  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  only 
;f5,000,000.  During  these  two  years  the  8,000,000  people  of 
New  York  saved  almost  12  times  as  much  as  the  44,000,000  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  per  head  of  ixjpulation  their  savings 
were  therefore  sixty  times  as  large  as  were  those  of  Great  Britain. 
Massachusetts,  the  American  Lancashire,  has  3,100,000  in¬ 
habitants.  It  had  in  1907  :C136,816,200  in  the  savings  banks. 
Per  head  of  iwpulation ,  the  savings  banks  deposits  were  therefore 
in  1907  as  follows  :  — 

New  York  State  ...  ...  £35  Os.  Od.  per  head  of  population. 

Massachusetts  ...  ...  40  Os.  Od.  ,,  ,, 

United  Kingdom .  4  15.s.  Od.  ,,  ,, 

The  various  tests  applied  to  production  and  consumption,  to 
wages  and  savings,  confirm  each  other.  They  show  a  marvellous 
industrial  expansion  in  the  United  States,  and  an  alarming  indus¬ 
trial  decline  in  Great  Britain.  They  show  conclusively  that  the 
British  working  man  is  ill-employed,  ill-paid,  and  poor,  if 
compared  with  his  exceedingly  prosperous  American  colleague. 

POLITICUS. 


THE  PROFANED  SACRAMENT.^ 

I  HAD  been  very  busy  in  August,  during  hot  and  still  weather; 
then  a  fit  of  sleeplessness  came  upon  me  which  threatened  to 
interfere  with  my  plans  of  work.  I  made  the  best  of  a  week  of 
it,  that  is,  I  made  the  worst,  until  one  night,  instead  of  going 
to  bed  wide  awake,  I  left  the  house  and  went  out  into  the  dark 
to  see  Senhouse.  That  was  an  obvious  remedy  oddly  overlooked. 

I:  I  reflected  as  I  picked  my  way  over  the  water-meadow,  which  is 
the  first  stage  of  the  journey  between  us,  and  next  trudged  up  the 
flinty  stretch  of  road  past  the  farm,  and  turned  the  angle  of 
its  buildings  and  found  the  welcome  grass,  I  reflected,  I  say, 
that  I  had  seen  nothing  of  him  for  nearly  a  fortnight — a  fault  of 
my  own.  He  and  Sanchia  very  seldom  left  their  valley,  for  their 
business  wdth  the  world,  though  they  lived  out  of  it,  was  multi¬ 
farious,  and  with  each  other  constant.  Perpetually  busy  as  they 
were,  I  could  bo  sure  of  a  w'elcome,  it  had  really  seemed,  at  any 
I  moment  of  the  day  or  night.  I  don’t  know  when  they  slept, 
i;  but  I  suppose  that  they  took  spells  when  overcome  with  fatigue. 

I  am  sure  that  I  must  have  been  to  see  them  at  all  hours  of  the 

I 

twenty-four  between  sunrise  and  sunrise.  However  dark  it  may 
1  have  been,  how'ever  deeply  night-enwrapped  their  valley,  I  believe 
I  that  I  have  never  failed  of  a  light  in  the  cottage  window.  Seldom 
I  has  the  white-clad  form  of  my  friend  not  been  visible,  seldom 
I  have  I  been  ten  minutes  in  his  company  before  the  slim  and  eager 
shape  of  his  adored  companion  has  flitted  into  my  vision.  Then, 
['  with  a  light  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  a  bend  of  her  head 
towards  his,  she  would  listen  glowingly  to  the  talk,  with  grave, 

I  |)ondering  eyes  into  which  it  was  his  constant  joy  to  cause  the 
light  to  (iance  by  some  sally  out  of  measure,  or  some  turn  of 
phrase  w’hich  made  all  that  had  gone  before  seem  ridiculous — until 
I  you  |wrceived  that  it  actually  clinched  it  in  an  epigram. 

;  Theirs  was  indeed  a  life  as  perfectly  lived  out  as  any  I  had  read 
of  or  imagined.  As  I  now  skirted  the  fragrant  down,  following 
a  narrow  way  cut  into  the  side  of  it  to  lead  me  to  the  folded 
I  valleys  beyond,  I  asked  myself,  w^hat  had  these  two  i->ersons  in 
common  which  made  them  so  entirely  one  that  her  beauty’  seemed 
•  to  be  his  thought  made  vocal,  and  his  mind  the  rationale  of  her 

;;  beauty?  Love,  perhaps,  love  upon  his  part  the  most  extravagant, 

I  the  most  uncompromising,  the  most  profusely  expressed  that  ever 

I  |K)et  had  for  woman  ;  love,  upon  her  part,  deep  and  steady,  burn- 

I  ing  like  the  heart  of  a  fire  with  a  flameless,  throbbing  glow, 

I  (1)  Copyright,  1910,  by  Maurice  Hewlett  in  the  U.S.A. 
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seldom  voiced,  frugally  expressed,  requiring  to  be  sought  for: 
was  this  the  indissoluble  bond?  Was  her  reticence,  for  instance 
constant  provocation  to  his  spirit,  incessant  spur  to  his  worship, 
urging  him  to  crowd  cry  upon  cry  until  at  last  the  idol  should 
speak,  bow  its  head,  move  its  eyes?  Did  he  hope  by  urgent 
intention  to  achieve  a  miracle?  or  was  it,  on  her  side,  that  inborn 
love  of  the  law  which  caused  her  to  cling  so  inalterably  to  him? 
For  I  knew  something  of  a  revolt  w’hich  she  had  made,  I  knew 
something  of  her  past  affair  with  Ingram,  and  often  wondered 
whether  the  marriage-state  would  have  inspired  her  to  continue 
in  the  love  of  a  man  who,  in  truth,  had  not  been  loveworthy. 

I  was  now  treading  the  thy  my  turf  of  the  valley  bottom, 
winding  my  way  between  the  shrouded  breasts  of  the  great  down. 
They  loomed  upon  me  from  either  side,  heaving  up  out  of  the 
cloudy  dark;  but  I  felt  rather  than  saw  them  until,  after  long 
seeking,  I  could  trace  out  their  sw^elling  contours  graven  sable 
into  the  field  of  stars.  Rounding  the  shoulder  which  hid  the 
third  valley,  I  saw  the  twinkling  beacon  at  its  head,  and  knew 
that  the  denizens  of  the  lonely  hut  w’ere  watching,  though  it  was 
past  midnight.  Drawing  nearer  still,  noiseless  upon  the  deep 
turf,  presently  I  made  out  Senhouse  himself,  clothed  all  in  white, 
hooded  like  a  Cistercian. 

He  was  alone,  in  his  attitude  of  meditation,  chin  to  knees, 
hands  about  shanks,  gazing  wide-eyed  into  the  vaporous  night. 
Intensely  still ,  like  a  carven  man ,  I  am  sure  that  his  eyes  did  not 
wink.  He  had,  more  than  anyone  I  ever  knew',  the  knack  of 
entire  thinking,  w'herein  the  corporeal  as  w'ell  as  the  spiritual 
elements  are  absorbed  in  the  mental  process.  And  yet,  while 
this  w'as  certainly  so,  no  outside  thing  escaped  him.  I  tiptoed 
up  and  stood  by  him  without  speaking  or,  as  I  thought,  betraying 
my  presence.  Though  he  did  not  move,  no  doubt  he  knew'  that 
I  was  there,  for  presently  he  said  tranquilly,  not  turning  his  head, 
“Despoina  is  near.  Do  you  feel  the  beating  of  her  wings?  She 
is  just  behind  me,  looking  dow'n.  Her  hand  is  upon  my  head.'’ 
Despoina,  I  knew,  w'as  one  of  his  names  for  Sanchia.  It  means, 
I  believe.  The  Lady,  and  W'as  the  vernacular  for  Demeter  and 
Kore  indifferently.  Queen  Mab  was  another  of  his  ascriptions,  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Beautiful  upon  the  Mountains  (jJ  koXt)  t&v 
opemv):  there  were  a  hundred  of  tluMU.  But  each  had  its  due 
season,  and  reason,  and  when  he  named  her  Despoina,  I  knew 
that  Sanchia  was  not  physically  present,  not  even  near.  This 
was  unprecedented.  I  came  and  sat  by  him  on  the  turf. 

Myself.  Sanchia,  then,  is  away?  She  is  on  a  visit? 

Senhouse.  She  has  been  gone  six  days,  or  six  w'eeks.  I 
believe  literally  the  former.  But  she  visits  me  every  night,  as 
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you  see.  The  man  has  snatches  of  sleep  then,  you  understand, 
so  for  moments  she  is  free. 

;  Myself.  The  man  !  Asleep ! 

Senhouse.  He’s  very  bad,  I  know  from  her  letters;  but  he 
gets  fits  of  sleep,  which  will  probably  increase  as  he  ^ets  near 
1  the  end.  He  is  going  to  die. 
i  Myself.  I  hope  not. 

Senhouse.  Convention,  my  dear  chap.  I  hope  with  all  my 
]  heart  that  he’ll  die. 
i  Myself.  Do  I  know—? 

Senhoi  SE.  It  s  Ingram.  Xevile  Ingram.  A  worthless,  rank, 

'  spleeny  weed  of  a  man.  He  raved  for  her,  and  she  went.  She 
!  went  directly  she  knew  what  was  going  on. 
t  Myself.  I  never  knew  Ingram. 

Senhot'SE.  Well  for  you.  He  was  as  bad  as  a  ma!i  can  be — 

;  which,  of  course,  is  not  bad  at  all.  ^Morally  tainted,  swmllen 
I  with  foul  wind;  but  all  the  strangling  nobility  was  in  him, 
choked  with  disease. 

1  Myspxf.  What’s  his  disease? 

,  Senhouse.  Punde.  Induced  in  him  first  by  stricken  parents 
(  under  wicked  old  law-giowths,  which  taught  them  that  he  was 
horn  to  certain  rights ;  self-induced  afterward.s  when  he  found 
out  that  he  could  get  them.  Fallen  angel?  Smothered  angel. 
When  you  know  the  story  in  and  out  you’ll  find  nothing  more 
1  dramatic  than  the  way,  at  certain  dire  ]>asses  in  his  life,  the 
I  original  honesty  which  we  are  all  born  Avith  threw'  up  a  bleeding 
head  and  fought  for  Ingram’s  soul.  Helpless,  smitten  wretch, 
what  can  he  do  but  die — and  begin  again? 

;  [He  paused  here,  and  I  remained  silent.  There  was  nothing 
for  me  to  intromit  in  a  threnody  so  intimate.  He  resumed  after 
a  glooming  fit.] 

Senhot'.se.  She  bids  me  speak. 

Myself.  Speak  then,  if  it  will  help  yon. 

;  Senhouse.  It  won’t.  But  it  w'ill  help  you — to  apjn-ehend 
moral  beauty.  Ingram  was  the  full-blooded  son  of  an  arrogant 
line  of  grandees.  At  one-and-twenty  he  made  an  idiotic  marriage 
with  a  girl  of  his  own  class,  badly  reared,  pampered,  even  as  he. 
Both  were  cursed  w’ith  temper,  fought  before  marnage,  fought 
after.  In  a  year  she  left  him,  with  somebody  else — left  him 
and  the  country.  He  woidd  have  divorced  her  if  he  could,  but 
being  worse-lived  than  she,  he  could  not.  She  didn’t  intend 
that  he  should.  He  raged,  and  drank,  and — you  know'  the.  kind 
of  thing.  Bike  a  young  dog  he  w'allowed  at  ease,  and  thought 
that  he  w'as  healing  his  sores  because  he  forgot  them.  When 
he  W'as  surfeited  with  debauchery  he  moped,  and  then  an  ass 
f  VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  T  T 
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called  Chevenix  brought  him  into  the  Percival  household,  and 
cast  him  upon  Sanchia,  a  lovely  child  of  nineteen,  ignorant  of 

the  very  name  of  evil.  You  can  guess  what  followed.  Divine 

compassion,  wdde-awake  in  her,  made  her  knees  benign.  To  I 
them  he  came,  his  sorrows  for  her  lap.  She  fed  him  with  a  new 
milk,  anointed  him  with  a  new  ointment.  Soon,  so  high  was 
her  generosity,  there  was  nothing  he  could  not  have  that  he  could 
ask  for.  He  wanted  all — all ;  but  love  (for  it  was  love)  made  him 
honest  :  he  told  her  the  truth,  and  w’ould  have  left  her.  Too 
late.  Now  she  loved  him  too,  and  it  could  not  be.  Does  love 
in  women  always  spring  from  pity?  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it;  but  this  also  is  true,  that  if  it  does,  it  wall  not  live  u)x)n  it, 

Tjove  in  w'oman  requires  not  love  again,  but  that  love  shall  be 

required  of  her.  But  Ingram,  ungracious  devourer,  having  got 
what  he  wanted  (for  she  chose  for  him,  maimed  as  he  was,  and 
braved  her  family  and  all  her  world),  thought  that  he  could  stand 
alone.  For  eight  years  she  kept  his  great  house,  wufe  who  was  no 
wife,  and  was  neglected,  let  alone,  left  alone.  Thus  love  was 
starved  in  her,  and  when,  his  legal  wife  being  dead,  he  proposed 
to  man'y  her,  she  would  not.  He  had  killed  his  hopes  of  salva¬ 
tion — but  had  done  that  from  the  beginning ;  now"  he  had  killed 
his  chance  of  honesty.  She  left  him,  but  he  sought  her  out. 

She  w"as  worked  upon  by  her  people  and  gave  w"ay.  The  marriage 
was  fixed  upon,  the  very  date,  when  her  soul  upon  its  wade 
flights  found  mine:  and  T,  low  dowm  upon  the  earth,  who  had 
loved  her  for  fourteen  years,  found  myself  lifted  to  the  stars.  .  .  . 

[He  held  up  his  head  and  pored  the  starry  heavens.]  E 

...  To  the  stars,  I  tell  you.  w'here  she  and  I  commune  nightly,  ■ 
w"hence  she  has  called  to  me  now',  whither  my  soul  now  flies. 
Ingram  had  one  of  his  moments  of  generosity  w"hen  she  went  to 
him  with  her  tale  that  she  and  I  had  found  each  other.  He  let 
her  go  without  a  word  that  was  not  kindly  and  honourable.  He 
admitted  that  he  could  never  have  made  her  happy,  but  said 
nothing  that  w'ould  keep  her  from  what  happiness  she  could  get 
w"ith  me.  What  that  has  been,  let  her  tell  you  if  she  will, 
or  let  her  eyes  do  what  her  tongue  may  not.  Now',  within  the 
last  w'eek,  he  has  fallen  desperately  ill,  and  I  think  he’s  dying. 

He  cried  for  her  in  his  delirium  ;  she  w'ent  at  once.  It  was  right 
if  she  felt  it  so— in  fact,  she  could  not  have  felt  it  otherwise, 
being  what  she  is.  Her  intentions  are  absolute,  unfalteringly 
right.  .  .  . 

He  added,  after  a  short  pause  :  Ingram  w'ill  die  this  morning, 
in  a  few  hours.  Happier  in  his  end  than  his  beginning,  poor  devil ! 

[Thinking  over  the  tale  w'hich  he  had  just  told  me,  I  took  leave 
to  discuss  it  w'ith  the  unreserve  which  he  himself  had  employed.]  k 
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Myself.  That  was  a  desperate  venture  of  hers,  Senhouse.  So 
young  a  girl  to  break  so  old  a  law  !  Her  courage  is  well  known 
to  me,  of  course;  but  there  can’t  be  many  women  ready  to  defy 
the  marriage  law. 

Senhouse.  She  was  not  a  woman,  but  a  girl.  It  was  not 
courage,  but  simplicity.  That  which  moved  her  was  entirely 
divine  in  origin,  an  impulse  dating  from  behind  the  law.  It  was 
instinct  to  w'hose  urging  she  listened,  in  obedience  to  whose  word 
she  went  directly  whither  it  called  her.  That  word  is  an  older 
gospel  than  Moses’,  older  than  the  conveniences  he  codified.  It 
says  to  a  woman,  Such  a  man  needs  you,  can  only  be  made  happy 
by  you  :  therefore,  give. 

Myself.  Give  !  Good  heavens,  but  what  a  gift ! 

Senhouse.  A  gift  only  appreciable  by  the  giver  when  it  is 
given.  Eemember  that.  Of  no  value  to  her  whatever  unless 
it  be  given.  When  you  talk  of  virginity  as  though  it  were 
a  precious  thing,  you  are  using  the  lying  metaphors  of  iMoses’ 
clients,  to  whom  it  was  precisely  as  valuable  in  wife  and  daughter 
as  it  was  in  a  heifer  or  she-ass.  It  was  IMoses  who  taught  that 
virginity  was  invaluable  to  the  woman,  because  it  was  valuable 
(a  thing  marketable)  to  the  man  who  owned  her.  To  her  of  whom 
we  speak  it  was  not  known  to  exist  until  it  was  asked  for.  It 
was,  like  her  breath,  the  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  glory  of  her  hair, 
a  part  of  life.  The  asking  for  it  fixed  its  price ;  the  higher  the 
asking  the  higher  the  price,  and  the  more  instantly  she  would 
give  it — without  price.  That  is  the  divine  nature  of  women. 

Myself.  Yes,  yes— but  she  is  law-abiding.  She  respects  the 
law. 

Senhouse.  That  is  her  nature  also.  If  she  could  have  kept 
the  law  she  would  ;  but  two  laws  clashed.  Thank  goodness  she 
could  not.  He  was  never  divorced. 

Myself.  But,  pardon  me — when  Mrs.  Ingram  died — ? 

Senhouse.  She  w^as  then  prepared  to  keep  the  law,  and  would 
have  kept  it  wdth  the  last  ounce  of  her  blood,  had  she  not  dis¬ 
covered  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament. 

-Myself.  The  Sacrament  of  Marriage? 

Senhouse.  The  Sacrament  of  Ijove.  Marriage  is  not  a 
Sacrament.  Marriage  is  a  legal  contract,  a  civil  affair  whereby 
property  passes,  sanctioned  by  a  venal  religion.  It’s  Erastian. 
There  can  be  no  Sacrament  made  out  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
contract.  The  great  acts  of  life  have  each  their  Sacrament. 
Birth,  Confirmation,  Confession,  Communion.  Orders.  Death. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  Dove  has  no  Sacrament,  the  most  divine 
impulse  we  have?  But  of  course  it  has. 

Myself.  The  Church  puts  that  in  ^larriage. 
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Senhouse.  The  Church  puts  it  that  the  ring,  wliich  symbolises 
the  woman’s  subjection,  and  the  plighting  whereby  a  man  takes 
her  to  himself  as  his  peculiar  possession — these  two  acts  are  a 
Sacrament.  That  they  bolster  up  with  a  false,  entirely  false  analogy 
of  Christ  and  the  Church.  It  is  manifest  what  has  followed  from 
that.  It  has  followed  that  she  must  make  Chastity  an  ideal  because 
it  is  profitable  to  her  husband  ;  it  has  followed  that  she  becomes  his 
property  and  is  to  be  resigned  to  her  lot  ;  his  property,  you  know, 
below  his  house  and  land,  above  his  concubine  and  oxen.  It  has 
followed  that  her  fidelity  is  her  value  to  him  (and  to  herself,  too), 
but  that  his  is  negligil)le  by  her.  Handmaids  have  always  been 
in  his  discretion — but  she  must  always  be  chaste.  Before  she  can 
be  free  he  must  (a)  desert  her  for  years,  or  (b)  ill-treat  her  brutally, 
and  (c)  profane  the  worship  he  owes  her.  This  is  the  fine  result 
of  the  Church  truckling  to  landed  gentry,  sanctioning  the  law  of 
Real  Property.  Are  you  making  a  Sacrament  out  of  such 
chicanery? 

Myself.  Have  at  you  presently.  But  you  have  owned  to  o 
Sacrament  of  Love  :  where  do  you  find  it? 

Senhouse  (readily).  Where  it  only  is.  In  the  consummation. 
In  that  act  wdiich  is  worthless,  horrible,  shameful  unless  done  with 
its  own  intention.  In  that  act  which  the  false,  Law’-made. 
Church-endow'cd  marriage  has  enabled,  nay,  conij^elled  us  to 
profane. 

iNrYSELF  (astonished).  But,  my  dear  Senhouse — 

Senhouse.  iMan.  like  everything  created,  is  body  and  soul, 
and  is  only  at  his  holiest  wdien  these  two  are  at  one.  Unlike 
all  other  things  created,  his  body  can  get  the  mastery.  He  can 
have  appetite  apart  from  reason,  reason  apart  from  appetite;  he 
can  desire  Desire.  He  can  separate  a  part  of  himself  from  the 
intention  of  his  nature.  He  has  even  in  part  corrupted  those 
simpler  beings  who  live  with  him — dogs,  and  the  like  of  dogs. 
The  simpler  beasts,  left  to  themselves,  join  bodily  and  spiritual 
energy  in  an  act  which  has  no  other  end  or  meaning  than  the 
fulfilment  of  their  nature.  That  act  is  the  outw'ard  and  visible 
sign  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  fervour  which  is  Tjove.  ^on 
I'rofane  it  at  your  soul’s  peril,  often  at  your  body’s.  That  is  the 
Sacrament  of  life,  receivable  by  all  created  things,  profaned  only 
liy  man.  But  if  man ,  like  other  creatures,  could  mate  unrestrictefi 
it  wmuld  never  be  profaned  ;  for  then  the  act  w'ould  express  the 
desire,  and  achieve  it. 

Myself.  And  you  advocate  promiscuity?  You!  One  of  the 
least  clamative  of  men. 

Senhouse.  Promiscuity?  I’m  not  afraid  of  your  phrase.  I’ll 
deal  w’ith  promiscuity  in  a  moment ;  but  let  me  first  point  out  a 
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curious  diversity  in  our  systems.  You  argue  from  tlie  standing- 
ground  that  a  man  will  always  get  drunk  if  he  can,  over-eat 
if  he  has  time,  ruin  women  if  there  is  no  jwliceman  about. 

Myself.  Well,  I  have  lived  in  the  world  my  fifty  yea»s. 

Senhouse.  I  am  not  far  behind  you  ;  and  j’et  I  have  always 
found  it  good  to  assume  the  majority  of  men  to  be  wholesome. 
And  I  say  plainly  that  you  mustn’t  ground  yoiir  Social  Economy 
upon  the  reprobates,  but  rather  upon  the  honest-minded.  It  is 
they  who  have  rights ;  the  others  can  only  claim  the  doctor 
as  their  due.  The  immense  majority  of  men,  I  contend,  would 
mate  for  life  if  they  could  be  certain  to  mate  aright,  and  would 
always  do  so  if  they  could.  But  if  by  some  ill-regulated  emotion 
or  another,  or  some  false  perception,  they  mated  wrong,  T  say  that 
they  should  be  enabled  to  rectify  so  serious  a  mistake' — and  that 
mistake  is  serious  which  runs  them  into  the  risk  of  profaning 
a  Sacrament.  These  being  my  opinions,  T  shall  never  allow  yoei 
to  condemn  what  T  call  reasonable  provision  l)y  a  tossed  phrase. 
Promiscuity,  indeed  !  Oh,  you  Pharisee  !  You  invent  a  new  vice 
with  your  silly  word.  Silly  and  specious  and  unjust — a  trick 
of  the  rostrum.  If  a  man  changes  his  cook  for  one  who  will  give 
him  still  richer  sauces,  you  don’t  call  him  promiscuous,  as  well  as 
a  glutton.  If  he  changes  Champagne  for  Burgundy  because  of 
a  fruitier  kind  of  intoxication  to  be  had  out  of  it.  is  he  chargeable 
with  promiscuity  as  w^ell  as  drunkenness?  Bless  you,  and  Moses, 
and  Saint  Paid,  of  course  he  is  not.  But  either  he  should  be,  or 
your  phrase  is  bosh.  The  latter  word  impales  \'ou.  It  is  plain  bosh. 

My  question  to  you  is.  Which  do  you  think  the  greater  shame? 
That  a  man  should  live  with  a  wmman  whom  he  does  not  love  with 
all  his  being,  or  that  he  should  leave  her  for  one  whom  he  does 
so  love?  Answer  me  that. 

Myself.  Should  there  be  children — 

Senhouse.  If  there  be  children  the  case  is  altered.  Their 
welfare  is  paramount,  parentage  calls  out  the  highest  form  of 
high  love.  A  man,  T  think,  might  leave  his  wife,  but  never 
his  children.  A  woman  would  never  contemplate  it.  But  I  am 
not  now  arguing  children.  There  were  no  children  in  the  case  in 
point. 

Myself.  I  admit  that  parentage  is  not  for  the  moment  in 
question ;  but  I  tell  ymu  that  you  will  have  to  face  it  before  this 
discussion  is  ended.  Bet  me  now'  say  w'here  T  agree  with  yow. 
T  agree  with  you  that  divorce  should  be  equal  between  the  sexes, 
so  that  a  w'oman  may  claim  to  be  rid  of  a  husband  wbo  betrays 
her.  Divorce — 

Senhouse.  It  would  be  better  to  abolish  marriage  than  to 
enlarge  divorce.  Marriage,  T  repeat,  is  not  based  upon  the  Sacra- 
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ment  which  consummates  it,  but  on  the  Law  of  Eeal  Property  [ 

which  uses  it  to  preserve  the  Estate.  In  other  words,  Love,  upon  --  v 

which  that  Sacrament  depends,  from  which  it  springs  to  return  f  d 
seven -fold,  is  not  the  mainspring  of  marriage,  and  cannot  be  [  - 

while  marriage  is  a  means  of  vesting  property.  Without  love  I  t 
there  can  be  no  Sacrament  of  Love,  plainly  ;  but  only  the  horrible  i  1 
profanation  of  it.  .  .  .  |  t 

Since  you  have  touched  upon  divorce,  let  me  show  you  how  I  i 

love,  or  inclination,  should  modify  the  view  which  these  precious  [  i 

jumdits  have  taken  who  have  been  discussing  it  up  and  down  I  ] 
for  months  without  once  mentioning  the  word  Love  or  recognis-  I  i 
ing  its  existence  between  mating  men  and  women.  It  is  a  by-  |  i 
)X)int,  but  a  curious  one.  In  the  married  state,  you  know  as  |  i 
well  as  I  do  what  is  the  essence  of  the  contract.  A  marriage,  | 
even  with  us,  is  voidable  for  its  absence.  Observe  now  that  i 

if  the  man,  party  to  this  contract,  love  not  his  wife  he  cannot  1 

observe  his  bargain,  but  that  if  the  woman  love  not  her  husband  I 

she  is  able  to  observe  it — if  he  insist  upon  what  are  called  “his  f 

rights.”  There  is  that  frightful  inequality  of  footing  between  the  k 
sexes.  But  wull  you  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  the  woman  i 
without  inclination  should  be,  by  law,  compelled  to  submit  to  | 
the  man?  Our  pundits,  if  you  please,  took  it  for  granted!  To 
my  mind  that  is  to  compel  prostitution,  and  no  less  a  crime.  I 
cannot  conceive,  I  literally  cannot  conceive,  of  a  tribunal  before 
which  a  woman  comes  saying,  “This  submission  is  horrible  to 
me  (because  I  don’t  love  my  husband),”  telling  her,  “Go  back 
to  him  and  do  your  duty  by  him !  ”  Duty  I  Duty  I  Is  that 
possible?  Yet  it  is  done,  it  is  done,  you  know,  Hewdett— by 
otherwise  honest  men.  God  of  Battles,  who  would  believe  it? 

]\Iyself.  It  is  done,  Senhouse,  because  we  are  a  society.  If 
all  men  and  women  were  perfect,  true  to  their  scale  of  being,  ' 
then  all  men  and  wmmen  might  be  anarchists.  We  should  need 
neither  law  nor  prophets.  But  they  are  not,  and  I  think  never 
will  be.  You  must  go  on  protecting  women  from  vile  men— 
Senhouse.  But  do  you,  by  God,  when  you  send  them  back 
to  be  used  vilely? 

Myself.  We  don’t — to  our  shame.  You  must  also  protect  I 
plain  men  from  bad  women.  | 

Senhouse.  No  woman  is  bad  if  she  loves.  That’s  certain. 

Myself.  Let  me  say,  then,  light  women  :  born  coquettes, 
born  courtesans,  women  without  the  instinct  to  be  mothers. 

You  know  that  such  there  are.  I 

[Senhouse  was  silent.  Worshipper  of  women,  he  could  not 
admit  such  a  knowledge.  He  next  took  up  the  argument  from 
a  different  angle,  and  spoke  very  seriously.] 
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Senhouse.  The  rock  of  my  moorings  is  this.  Love  is  the 
well-spring  of  life.  It  is  at  once  the  vision  of  Beauty  and  the 
desire  to  realise  it  in  oneself.  It  is  the  instinct  to  reproduce 
—physically  one’s  own  kind,  spiritually  one’s  heavenly  revela¬ 
tion.  It  is  all  this,  and  it  is  the  light  and  fire  which  all  this 
kindles  within  us.  It  is  all  poetry,  all  art,  all  religion.  It  is, 
therefore,  everything  that  we  have.  We  say  that  God  is  Love  : 
what  is  that  but  to  own  that  Love  is  a  God?  If  this  is  at  all 
tnie,  it  follows  absolutely  that  the  supreme  act  of  Love,  which 
I  rightly  call  its  Sacrament,  must  assuredly  be  profaned  unless 
it  be  partaken  by  the  two  persons  concerned  with  entirely  right 
intention — with  mutual  physical  desire,  with  mutual  spiritual 
need  to  accomplish  what  one  of  them  alone  cannot  accomplish. 
If  the  ideal,  primal  state  were,  as  Plato  surmised,  hermaphroditic, 
this  Sacrament  enables  us  to  return  to  it  :  anyhow,  by  it  and 
by  no  other  means  can  either  sex  complement  and  fulfil  itself. 

I  say  also  that  if  either  spiritual  intention  or  physical  desire  on 
either  side  be  absent  the  Sacrament  is  profaned.  So  debauchees 
profane  it,  so  puritans  profane  it.  Does  that  not  follow?  Surely 
it  does.  For  I  say  that  marriage,  as  now  done  under  the  law, 
enables  us  to  profane  it,  sanctions  such  a  sacrilege  every  bit  as 
much  as  the  lust  of  the  overfed  man  or  the  apathy  of  the  underfed 
woman.  Now  I  will  go  further  still.  Dropping  the  phrases 
“Sacrament”  and  “Profanation”  for  your  convenience,  I  will 
ask  you  plainly  to  consider  what  you  are  doing  when  you  compel 
a  woman  to  live  with  a  man  for  whom  she  has  neither  sympathy 
nor  community  of  desire  ?  Are  you  not  making  her  a  prostitute  ? 
Driving  her,  for  a  price,  to  give  herself  for  other  considerations 
than  those  which  make  such  a  gift  proper? 

^Iyself.  You  repeat  yourself. 

Senhouse.  I  repeat  a  question  which  you  have  not  yet 
answered.  What  else  are  you  doing  if  not  that?  You  are  acting 
with  incredible  vileness;  you  are  taking  advantage  of  her  nature, 
forcing  her  to  an  act  which  is  physically  possible,  just  because 
it  is  possible.  For  let  me  again  point  out  to  you  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  himself  could  not  force  a  man  to  such  an  act,  should 
inclination  be  absent.  Now  these  things  once  stated  in  plain 
words,  how  is  it  possible  that  you  can  ask  me  to  admit  the 
justice,  reasonableness,  propriety  of  the  law  of  marriage?  How 
can  you  expect  me  to  find  its  gross  obtuseness  palliated  by  any 
law  of  divorce?  How’  can  you  point  out  to  me  any  way  of  dignity 
or  freedom  for  the  sexes  short  of  the  abolition  of  a  marriage  law 
based  upon  that  of  Beal  Property? 

Myself.  If  I  grant  you  your  premise,  Senhouse,  I  must  grant 
yon  the  rest ;  before  I  can  do  that  I  must  point  out  to  you  whither 
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you  are  trying  to  lead  me.  I  know  that  you  have  a  better  opinion 
of  mankind  than  I  have ;  I  know  that  you  rate  Love  as  highly 
as  Dante  ever  did.  But  now  1  must  pose  you  with  my  former 
scruple.  What  are  you  to  do  if  there  are  children  born  to  an 
ill-assorted  marriage?  The  Sacrament  has  been  profaned; 
admitted.  But  children  have  been  born,  girls  and  boys  with  the 
seed  of  dignity  in  them.  Suppose  now  a  break  by  man  or  wife 
to  a  profane  marriage.  What’s  to  be  done? 

Senhouse.  a  man  discovers  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  his 
wife  by  j>lain  signs  not  to  be  mistaken  by  him  or  her,  and  not 
to  be  got  over.  A  woman  discovers  it  in  herself  in  a  manner 
which  can  never  be  explained,  and  which  should  not  need  ex¬ 
planation.  It  is  certain  that  neither  he  nor  she  should  leave  the 
children,  equally  so  that  he  and  she  must  cease  to  live  together. 
Whether  he  or  she  can  leave  the  house,  or  follow  desire,  if  there 
be  desire,  must  surely  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  which  the 
children’s  welfare  is  the  governing  factor.  It  would  work  out 
in  practice  very  simjdy,  of  course.  Such  things  always  do.  For 
if  a  husband,  really  loving  his  wife  (or,  I  may  add,  really  respect¬ 
ing  himself),  learned  that  she  could  only  be  happy  other-wdiere. 
he  would  bid  her  go — ah  !  and  see  her  go,  with  a  kissed  hand 
and  a  prayer.  So  certainly  would  a  woman  bid  a  man  go  whom 
she  loved  in  vain.  It  would  be  the  last  happy  act  of  life,  may 
be — but  impossible  to  do  otherwise.  Such  also  would  be  the 
action  of  a  reasonable,  generous  man  or  woman  when  love  between 
them  was  not  in  question.  To  all  persons  acting  so  to  each 
other  free  access  to  the  children  would  be  open.  They  might 
go  with  the  departing  parent  or  remain  with  the  remaining; 
but  no  decent  man  would  think  less  of  the  woman  once  loved 
for  an  honest  leave-taking — nor  no  decent  woman.  If  indeed, 
with  grudging,  greedy,  ill-judging  persons,  departure  had  to  be 
at  the  risk  of  losing  intercourse  with  the  children,  then  it  could 
not  be ;  then  it  would  be  forbidden.  But  equally  forbidden  to 
such  a  sufferer  for  conscience’  sake  would  be  marital  intercourse 
where  love  had  ceased.  The  profanation  of  a  sacrament  cannot  be 
entertained  by  any  religious  person.  I  told  you  before  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  love  of  parents  to  be  the  highest.  It  is  higher  than  the  love 
of  good  lovers,  and  has  a  necessary  part  in  that.  No  woman  should 
leave  her  children  for  her  lover  ;  no  good  lover  could  ask  it  .  .  . 

Myself.  0  conclusion  most  limping  for  so  intrepid  a  voyager! 
Where  then  have  you  attained  except  to  this  ineffectual  point, 
that  where  there  are  children  the  Law  of  Moses  is  to  prevail? 
And  for  what  did  IMoses  legislate  if  not  to  secure  to  his  clients 
“certainty  of  progeny”?  Here  we  have  you  and  Moses  strangely 
in  partnership. 
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Senhocse  (darkly  smiling).  Will  you  never  see  straight?  If 
I  abolish  marriage  I  leave  certainty  of  progeny  where  it  ought 
to  be  certain— ill  the  hearts  of  the  begetters.  Where  Moses  left 
it— where  it  is  now— is  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law\  Is  that  a 
partnership?  The  fact  is,  you  know,  that  the  law  proceeds  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  which  we  now  reject  and  abhor. 
It  decrees  for  reprobates.  I  proceed  upon  that  of  Original  Virtue, 
and  don’t  propose  to  legislate  at  all.  I  know  a  school  for  girls 
near  London  which  has  no  rules  and  gives  no  bad  marks.  The 
result  is  that  nobody  earns  them.  The  lady  who  conducts  it  ai^ues 
that  girls  will  do  well  unless  they  are  dared  to  do  ill.  Accordingly, 
nobody  does  better  than  she.  Children  who  at  other  schools  have 
broken  every  bye-law  known  to  schools  are  sent  there,  and  break 
none.  They  can’t,  for  there  are  not  any.  They  are  exemplary — 
the  thing  is  a  success.  You  forget  how  many  sins  are  created  by 
legislation,  a  rateable  number  every  year.  Any  actuary  will  tell 
you.  Most  of  them  are  not  violations  of  natural  law  at  all ; 
some  of  them  are  rough  indications  of  disease  somewhere,  or 
ignorance  ingrained,  which  our  blessed  patres  conscripti  are  too 
foolish,  too  dull,  or  too  supine  to  attempt  to  treat  otherwise  than 
by  the  gaol.  You  double  fools !  As  if  you  made  a  piok-]X)Gket 
honest  by  handcuffing  him,  or  a  toper  temperate  by  locking  the 
door  upon  him.  And  you  are  criminal  fools,  too ;  for  you  make 
men  believe  in  the  crimes  for  which  they  are  chastised,  just  as 
(I  told  you  before)  you  make  women  believe  deeds  to  be  virtuous 
which  are  merely  for  man’s  convenience. 

(He  resumed.) 

It  is  not,  can  never  be,  a  sin  for  a  man  and  woman  who  love 
to  consummate  that  noble  passion  by  sharing  its  Sacrament.  It 
is,  must  ever  be,  a  gross  tyranny  to  drive  them  into  lying  to  each 
other,  to  pervert  what  is  an  honest  and  a  glorious  rite  into 
an  act  of  lust  or  of  sufferance  of  lust.  These  things  are  abomin¬ 
able.  The  Ijaw  of  Propi'rty  has  worked  world-wide  havoc, 
corrupting  whatsoever  it  has  touched.  That  a  man  should 
possess  anything  throws  him  upon  his  property  rather  than  his 
properties,  his  portion  rather  than  his  parts.  But  it  never  did 
more  harm  to  the  soul  than  when  it  made  marriage  a  matter  of 
legal  obligation.  That  has,  among  other  things,  produced  the 
egregious  Divorce  Commission,  whose  vdtnesscs  maintain  that 
it  is  of  no  account  how  many  women  are  outraged  in  their  most 
intimate  and  sacred  feelings,  or  how  many  men  constrained  to 
lives  of  revolting  privacy  so  long  as  the  principle  is  upheld  that 
what  you  promise,  under  your  hand,  to  do  from  the  age  of  twenty 
onwards,  you  shall  pretend  to  do  when  you  are  grown  man  or 
woman,  and  find  that,  having  been  a  fool,  you  are  in  instant 
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danger  of  becoming  a  knave.  A  contract,  you  would  have  said 
is  voidable  for  absurdity ;  but  they  say  contraho  quia  impossihile. 
An  absurdity,  and  a  wicked  one,  it  is  w’hich  binds  two  persons  to 
the  word  which  they  may  have  passed  as  children ;  yet  not  a  word 
to  that  effect,  not  a  hint,  by  any  witness  before  the  Divorce 
Commission,  and  not  a  question  upon  it  from  any  Commissioner. 
And  all  these  people  have  once  been  men  and  w'omen,  loving, 
longing,  losing,  winning,  begetting  !  Do  you  admire  this  manner 
of  investigating  our  private  and  pressing  affairs?  .  .  . 

[He  gloomed  in  the  broadening  grey  light  like  a  prophet  who 
sees  terrible  things ;  then  sat  up  and  spoke  vehemently.] 

I  say  that  unworthy  participation  in  this  Sacrament  is  profane, 
and  that  to  compel  an  unwilling  woman  to  it  by  force  of  public 
opinion  a  monstrous  tyranny  and  act  of  impiety.  I  say  that  to 
leave  the  man  or  woman  whom  you  cannot  love  is  a  religious  and 
moral  duty,  and  to  join  him  or  her  whom  you  do  love  a  religious 
privilege.  I  don’t  know  how  you  will  reconcile  your  marriage 
and  divorce  law  with  these  incontrovertible  axioms.  I  can’t  do 
it.  I  get  out  of  it  by  allowing  such  unions  to  be  free,  with 
consequent  faculty  of  dissolution  by  consent,  subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  good  heart,  good  conscience  and  good  manners.  Is  that 
licentious?  I  can’t  see  it ;  but  I  see  men  and  women  fulfilling  the 
law'  of  their  being — and  that  is  enough  for  me.  .  .  . 

[The  night  was  gone.  A  faint  and  ruffling  wind,  chill  as  a 
shy  bather,  fanned  our  foreheads  hot  wdth  debate.  Grey  light 
was  spread  over  the  rounded  hills,  and  from  its  intense  core  in  the 
East  threw  up  Longhedge  and  the  Beacon  as  black  barriers  of 
Sarum  and  the  Wilton  Vale.  Senhouse  would  talk  no  more,  but 
veered  himself  about  to  face  the  dawning  day.  His  eyes  were 
feverishly  bright,  his  skin  (I  guessed)  hot  and  dry.  He  needed 
sleep,  as  indeed  I  did,  but  would  take  none  until  She  was  come 
to  give  it  him.  He  said  presently,  as  he  watched,  “Ingram  is 
dead.  As  we  were  talking  he  died.  God  rest  his  soul !  The 
day  may  yet  come  when  he  w'ill  be  w'orthy  the  pains  of  good 
women.’’] 

Myself.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  pains  of  one  good  woman 
W'ill  have  helped  to  make  him  so? 

Senhouse.  Undoubtedly  I  do.  Nothing  is  ever  lost.  But 
what  I  adore  in  Nature  is  her  prodigality.  That  a  Sanchia  should 
spend  herself  upon  a  Nevile  Ingram !  The  grand  manner,  my 
friend,  the  great,  large  way!  That’s  how  a  God  w'orks. 

Myself.  She  hasn’t  stinted  you,  Senhouse,  either. 

Senhouse  (throwing  up  his  arms).  0  God,  don’t  I  thank  you 
for  that?  Hush!  She  is  here. 

[There  was  a  time  of  intense  preparation  and  suspense.  I 
think  he  held  his  breath.]  Maurice  Hewlett. 


SHAKE SPEEE  IX  FAIRYLAND. 


For  he  was  the  King  of  a  dreamland  dell 
And  a  prince  of  Fairyland. 

I 

There  is  something  pathetic — it  is  hard  to  tell  why — in  the 
death  of  even  a  bad  thing.  How,  then,  shall  we  fitly  lament, 
for  Fairyland  is  dead  ?  That  Christianity  fought  with  and  killed 
the  beautiful  fabric  has  become  a  truism ;  yet  it  seems  equally 
true  that  the  protagonists  of  that  long  struggle  have  never  been 
properly  and  clearly  understood.  The  Wyf  of  Bath  suggests  that 
monks  and  their  like,  by  taking  on  themselves  the  duty  of 
blessing,  had  robbed  the  fairies  of  their  life  as  well  as  of  one  of 
the  most  precious  duties  of  that  life — 

This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  fairies; 

For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf 

Ther  walketh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

And  what  Chaucer  said  in  fun,  solemn  critics  have  echoed  in 
solemn  tomes.  But  it  was  not  Christianity,  the  religion  ousting 
Paganism ,  that  killed  belief  in  Faerie ;  it  was  Christianity  the 
democratising  force.  Faerie  was  the  faith  of  the  soil,  the  poor 
man’s  belief,  and  the  teachers  of  Christianity  brought  to  the 
poor-man  class  a  dangerous,  ill-formed  bastard  babe  called 
Education,  and,  though  destined  in  after  years  to  develop  into 
a  fair  and  charitable  maid,  at  first  she  robbed  the  home  of  her 
new-found  disciples  of  beauty,  and  had  little  of  her  own  to 
compensate  the  loss.  Education  sowed  in  the  soil  the  seeds 
of  doubt,  and  the  poisonous  crop  killed  fairy-faith  at  the  same 
time  as  it  killed  the  poor-man  class.  To-day  there  is  no  poor- 
man  class ;  there  are  men  without  money,  but  the  serf  of  the 
soil  of  yesterday,  who  loved  and  feared  as  he  believed  in  fairies, 
is  the  philosopher  or  the  politician  of  to-day,  and  Fairyland  has 
no  followers  but  her  children,  poets  and  Peter  Pans.  Gulliver 
is  read  in  nurseries,  and  Ibsen  in  high  schools  ;  Robin  Goodfellow 
has  fled  to  the  mountains. 

But  belief  in  fairies  died  hard.  The  feudal  system  had  long 
gone,  yet  men  still  feared  Puck,  but  ever  fewer,  till  now  some 
old  grand-dam  of  Cornwall,  some  year- weary  rustic  of  Shropshire, 
alone  are  left  to  believe  in,  and  so  to  see,  the  Faery  Queen.  In 
Shakespere’s  days,  however,  belief  in  Faerie  was  still  prevalent 
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ill  tlie  country,  and  some  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  cities 
fighting  their  w'ay  up  or  down  to  the  level  of  the  middle  classes 
carried  for  a  time  their  fairy  faith  with  them.  On  January  14t}] 
1613,  John  and  Alice  West  were  convicted  of  fraud  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ;  and  this  sordid  event  is  a  record  that  proves  fairy  faith  still 
existed,  for  they  had  deceived  their  many  victims  by  protending 
to  be  Oberon  and  Titania.  Aubrey,  later  still,  tells  us — and  he 
meant  to  be  believed,  for  he  quotes  date,  name,  and  profession 
as  a  guarantee  of  his  trustivorthiness — how,  between  1633  and 
1634,  Mr.  Hart,  a  curate,  was  attacked  and  ill-used  by  fairies; 
but  the  honest  Aubrey  adds  that  when  he  and  his  bedfellow  went 
to  see  them  they  did  not  appear.  He  consoles  himself,  however, 
with  the  well-known  fact  that  fairies  often  hide  themselves  from 
those  who  seek  them. 

It  can  therefore  be  granted  that  there  was  in  half  Elizaljethan 
England  a  half-belief  in  fairies.  The  attitude  of  the  majority  was 
the  attitude  of  the  old  lady,  who  did  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but 
was  dreadfully  afraid  of  them ;  yet  there  was  a  growing  minority 
to  whom  Faerie  was  a  belief  of  the  past,  who  averred  that 

Since  of  late  Elizabeth, 

And  later  James  came  in, 

They  never  danced  on  any  heath. 

As  when  the  Time  have  bin. 

Faerie,  indeed,  had  sunk  from  its  lofty  position  as  a  faith  to  the 
respectable  eminence  of  an  ornamental  convention. 

Then,  if  it  is  asked,  “Did  Shakespere  believe  in  fairies? 
Was  his  faith  as  irreproachable  as  his  knowledge?”  no  answer 
in  the  affirmative  is  possible ;  and  yet,  if  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
half  a  century  later,  could  write,  “I  have  ever  believed,  and  do 
now  know  that  there  are  witches,”  there  is  nothing  impossible 
in  Shakespere  holding  faith  in  fairies — except,  perhaps,  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  of  his  own  words,  when  he  makes 
Puck  address  Oberon  as  “King  of  Shadows.”  Shakespere’s 
fairyland  was  the  place  of  which  Charles  Lamb  sjieaks  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the  ever  delightful  essays  of  Elia  :  “I 
was  suddenly  transported,  how  or  whither  I  could  scarcely  make 
out,  but  to  some  celestial  region.  It  was  not  the  real  heavens 
neither — not  the  downright  Bible  heavens — but  a  kind  of  fairy¬ 
land  heaven,  about  w’hich  a  poor  human  fancy  may  have  leave 
to  sport  and  air  itself,  I  will  hope,  without  presumption.”  Lamb 
had  been  transported  to  Shakespere’s  fairyland — 

Where  like  a  dream  or  like  a  cloud  the  world  went  drifting  by. 

“The  solid  earth,”  writes  John  Addington  Symonds,  “sup¬ 
ported  the  poet ;  but  w'hile  he  never  quitted  this  firm-standing 
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(rround,  he  held  a  wand,  w’hich  at  a  touch  transmuted  things  of 
fact  into  the  airy  substance  of  a  vision.”  Shakespere  on  the  solid 
earth  did  not  believe  in  fairies,  but  he  weaved  his  wand,  and 
Fairyland  was  there. 

These  pages  are  the  result  of  a  journey  thither — a  journey, 
alas !  not  of  an  artist ,  but  of  an  explorer  in  a  well-knowm  land  ; 
a  journey  of  one  who  loves  Fairyland,  and  dared  for  once  to 
approach,  not  as  the  lover  Dante  going  to  wmship  Beatrice,  but 
as  a  scientist  to  examine  her  body  and  analyse  her  limbs ;  not 
content  to  love  Titania  for  Titania’s  sake,  but,  like  some  com¬ 
piler  of  a  Fairyland  Debrett,  to  hunt  up  Oberon’s  ancestors  and 
Puck’s  genealogy ;  and  if  you  grow  weary  remember  that 
skeletons  of  fairies  are  nearly  as  dull  as  skeletons  of  men,  and 
none  but  a  cynical  humorist  would  go  to  Court  guides  for 
recreation.  Yet  this  probable  dulness  may  have  a  possible 
use.  Shakespere’s  Fairyland  was  Dreamland,  and  these  pages 
1  may  be  the  ship  that  bears  you  over  the  Ocean  of  Sleep  to  the 
Dreamland  of  Oberon. 


II 

Fairies  fled  from  London  long  ago,  and  so  the  only  evidence 
to  be  obtained  of  how  a  fairy  looks  and  behaves  is  in  the  annals 
of  those  who  saw  fairies  ere  they  fled.  Imagine  a  fairy  to  have 
jainpeil  straight  from  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  to  the  top 
of  this  page.  The  first  thing  remarkable  is  his  tinyness ;  he  is 
even  as  small  as  his  Danish  brethren  in  the  ballad  of  Eline  of 
Villerskow,  where  is  met 

The  smallest  trold 
No  bigger  than  an  ant. 

Queen  !Mab,  he  will  tell  you,  is 

In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman; 

and  her  followers  are  of  such  a  size  that  when  she  quarrels  with 
Oberon 

all  her  elves  for  fear 

Creep  in  acorn-cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

They  are  wondrously  clothed ;  the  bats’  leathern  wings  are  used 
to  make  Titania’s  small  elves’  coats,  and  our  wmndering  fairy, 
doubtless,  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  Sir  Simon  Steward’s 
description  of  Oberon’s  apparel,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Musarum  Deliciae,  published  in  1656.  Doubtless  he  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  when 
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A  rich  waistcoat  they  did  bring 

Made  of  the  trout  flies’  gilded  wing,  f 

At  that  his  elvesliip  gan  to  fret,  ^ 

Swearing  it  would  make  him  sw’eat. 

But  to  one  fairy,  to  Eobin  Goodfellow,  clothes  had  no  charm. 

A  maid  whom  he  used  to  help,  noticing  his  scanty  attire,  made 
him  a  waistcoat,  and  this  is  what  he  said  to  her  : 

Because  thou  lay’st  me  himpen,  hampen, 

I  will  neither  bolt  nor  stampen; 

’Tis  not  your  garments  new  or  old 
That  Robin  loves  :  I  feele  no  cold. 

Had  you  left  me  milk  or  creame, 

You  should  have  had  a  pleasing  dreme. 

Because  you  left  no  drop  or  crum, 

Robin  never  more  will  come.  ■ 

Fairies’  greatest  delights  are  dancing  and  singing.  The  staid 
Milton  tells  about  fairy  elves, 

whose  midnight  revels  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees. 

Or  dreams  he  sees,  while  overhead  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  course,  they  on  their  mirth  and  dance  . 
Intent,  with  jocund  music,  charm  his  ear.  r 

And  when  Titania  says. 

Come  now,  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song,  j 

olf  they  go,  and,  as  a  fairy  told  Lylie,  and  he  told  us  in  A  Mayde's  ^ 
Metamorphosis, 

Round  about;  round  about  in  a  fine  ring  a — 

Thus  we  dance,  thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we  sing  a — 

Trip  and  go,  to  and  fro  over  this  green  a,  , 

All  about,  in  and  out  for  our  brave  queen  a.  f 

So  sweetly  they  sing  the  queen  to  sleep,  and  bid  toads  and  newts 
disturb  her  not;  and  as  they  sing,  their  legs  move  with  their  | 
tongues : —  i 

And  in  their  courses  make  that  round  f 

In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found 
Of  them  so  called  the  fairy-ground,  | 

Of  which  they  have  the  keeping.  I 

So  Drayton  sings;  and  Cowley,  in  his  Complaint,  records  that 

Where  once  such  fairies  dance,  no  grass  does  ever  grow. 

But  next  morning  some  geologist  passes  the  fairy  ring.  Puck 
whispers  in  his  ear,  and  a  scientific  explanation  issues  from  his 
mouth;  5^et,  in  spite  of  all,  perchance  Dame  Quickly’s  com¬ 
mands  to  their  children-mimics  are  heard  by  them  still — 
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And  nightly  meadow-faries,  look  you  sing 
Like  to  the  garter’s  compass,  in  a  ring. 

And  still,  perchance,  they 

By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make 
Where  of  the  ewe  not  bites. 

—thus  proving  the  suiieriority  of  an  animal  over  a  geologist  in 
imaginative  power. 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 

They  can  only  believe  what  they  see,  and  they  only  see  the 
fairies,  whom  the  fairies  permit  to  see  them.  Oberon  himself 
says ; 

I  am  invisible. 

And  in  addition  to  this  invisibility,  they  have  another  divine 
attribute  :  they  are  immortal.  Mr.  Douce  has  justly  said  that 
their  “perpetual  youth  and  beauty  cannot  well  be  separated  from 
a  state  of  immortality  ” ;  and  though  Huon  of  Bordeaux  makes 
Oberon  die,  we  have  strong  proof  of  his  mistake.  In  the  Orlando 
Furioso  it  is  written  : 

...  to  be  a  fayrie,  what  it  doth  import 
We  cannot  dye,  how  old  so  e’en  we  grow; 

and  Fletcher  tells  us,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdess ,  of  a  well 
where  the  fairies  dip  their  stolen  children  : 

...  so  to  make  them  free 

From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 

There  is  much  indirect  proof  as  well  from  Midsummer  Xight's 
Dream.  Besides  Puck’s  impertinent  aspersion  on  the  wisdom 
of  mortals,  there  are  three  other  references  to  men  as  mortals. 
Titania  says  : 

The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here; 
and  of  the  mother  of  that  little  Indian  changeling,  that 
She,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die. 

And  a  fairy  says  to  Bottom  : 

Hail,  mortal. 

It  is  not  usual  to  address  people  by  the  attribute  shared  with 
the  person  addressed.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  some  of  us  are 
addressed  by  the  term  “young  man”;  but  then  it  is  either  by 
a  lady,  who  is  not  a  man,  or  by  a  gentleman  who  is  not  young. 
So  surely  it  is  no  unfair  deduction  that  the  fairy  who  said  “Hail, 
mortal !  ”  was  herself  immortal. 

True  to  his  representation  of  fairies  as  the  inhabitants  of 
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dreamland,  Shakespere  makes  them  come  and  go  with  the  speed 
of  thought  ;  Oberon  of  Huon’s  romance  just  wishes  he  was 
some\vhere,  and  he  is  there.  Shakespere’s  Puck  can  put 

“  A  girdle  rouud  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes," 

“  Go  swifter  than  the  wind,” 
or 

Than  arrow  from  the  Tartar’s  bow. 

And  when  he  meets  the  fairy  of  the  angry  Titania,  she  tells 
him  : 

I  do  wander  everywhere 
Swifter  than  the  moone’s  sphere. 

So  come  and  go  dream-shadow’s ;  time,  as  space,  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  for  them.  “Then  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute  hence,” 
says  Titania  to  her  little  world,  and  in  that  twenty  seconds  they 
do  all  the  business  of  the  state. 

Tjike  dreams,  they  come  mostly  at  night ;  but  unlike  the 
fairies  of  which  Heywood  tells  us  in  his  Uierarchy,  who 

In  obscurest  vaults  themselves  invest. 

And  above  all  things  light  and  day  detest, 

they  can  come  by  daylight;  they  “are  spirits  of  another  sort.” 
Oberon  tells  us  that  they 

With  the  morning’s  love  have  oft  made  sport. 

But  they  prefer,  as  the  fairies  sing  in  the  story  of  Eobin 
Goodfellow,  the  time  when 

The  moone  shines  faire  and  bright 
And  the  owl  hollows; 

Mortals  now  take  their  rests 
Upon  their  pillows. 

So  wdien  Pack  says  : 

Faery  King,  attend  and  mark, 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark, 

Oberon  says  to  his  renewed  love  ; 

Then  my  Queen  in  silence  sad 
Trip  we  after  nighte’s  shade. 

Nash  was  right — “the  Eobin  Goodfellows,  elves,  fairies,  hob 
goblins  of  our  fantastical  world  of  Greece,  ycleped  fauns,  satyrs 
dryads,  hamadryads,  did  most  of  their  pranks  in  the  night 
and  the 

.  .  .  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  triple  Hecate's  beam. 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun 
Following  darkncic  like  a  dream, 

seldom  come  to  lazy  people  in  their  after-luncheon  doze. 
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Again,  as  a  further  resemblance  to 

Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of, 

fairies  can  change  their  shape  quicker  than  politicians  change 
their  mind ;  and  that  the  gift  of  transmogrification  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Puck  alone  the  fairies’  song  to  Eobin  Goodfellow  proves  : 

Punch  and  Patch,  gull  and  grim, 

Goe  you  together; 

For  you  can  change  your  shapes 
Like  to  the  weather. 

And  this  mention  of  weather  brings  us  to  an  important  point 
about  a  much-abused  personage  :  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  is 
the  temper  of  Fairyland.  When  the  fairies  are  in  a  good  temper, 
the  sun  smiles  and  the  moon  grins;  but  when  these  Niebling 
people  quarrel.  Nature  grows  angry  : 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 
1  From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

But  it  is  not  for  fairy  sins  alone  that  evil  weather  comes ;  for 
their  amusement,  too,  falls  snow,  the  fairy  confetti  of  Fairy¬ 
land  ;  for  our  sins  Puck  can  send  fogs.  When  Oberon  says  to 
him,  “These  mortals  are  not  paying  us  enough  attention” — 

Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night 
[  The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 

1  With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron. 

His  commands  are  obeyed ;  and  if  proof  is  demanded  of  the 
power  of  fairies  over  weather,  two  certain  signs  are  forthcoming. 
First,  the  cities,  where  fairies  are  even  less  honoured  than  in 

(the  country,  have  more  fogs;  secondly,  whenever  we  especially 
want  a  fine  day,  it  is  sure  to  be  wet,  since  Puck  himself  con- 
I  fesses  that 

*  Those  things  do  best  please  me 

IThat  befall  preposterously. 

If  fairies  hate  one  thing  above  all  others  that  thing  is  dirt. 
The  pseudo-fairies  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  truly  say  ; 

I  '  Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 

I  And  Herrick  sings  : 

I  If  ye  will  with  Mab  find  grace, 

Set  each  platter  in  his  place; 

Rake  the  fire  up  and  set 
Water  in,  ere  sun  be  set; 

Wash  your  pails  and  cleanse  your  dairies; 

Sluts  are  loathsome  to  the  fairies. 

Sweep  your  house;  who  doth  not  so, 

Mab  will  pinch  her  by  the  toe, 

VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  U  D 
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This  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  female  fairies  of 
Robin  Goodfellow’s  history ;  but  Puck  himself  is  just  as  par¬ 
ticular.  In  Ben  Jonson’s  ballad  to  him,  it  is  written  : 

When  house  or  hearth  doth  sluttish  be, 

I  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue. 

There  is  one  record  of  this  probably  before  the  date  of  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream.  Nash’s  Terrors  of  the  Night,  printed 
in  1594,  says:  “They  pinch’d  maids  in  their  sleep  that  swept 
not  their  houses  cleane.”  ^ 

As  they  can  annoy  those  that  annoy  them — and  the  form  their 
anger  takes  nowadays  is  rather  sulking  than  physical  violence— 
so  they  can  bless  those  they  love ;  and  fairies  love  mortals— in 
the  narrower  as  in  the  broader  sense.  In  the  old  romance  of 
Thomas  and  the  Fairie  Queen,  the  love  of  the  mortal  knight  for 
the  beautiful  immortal  is  related,  and,  had  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Thopas  been  finished,  much  the  same  denouement  doubtless 
would  have  occurred.  It  is  to  be  read  also  in  the  already  named 
History  of  Robin  Goodfellow  that,  “amongst  these  fayries  was 
there  a  hee  fayrie — whether  he  was  their  king  or  no  I  know  not, 
but  surely  he  had  great  government  and  command  in  that  country 
— and  he  loved  a  maid.”  This  maid  became  the  mother  of 
Puck.  In  an  amusing  play  of  1640,  written  by  one  Randolph, 
and  entitled  Amyntas,  Mopsus  and  Jocastus,  two  fairies,  hold 
this  dialogue  : 

Mopsus:  Jocastus,  I  love  Thestyles  abominably  1 

The  mouth  of  my  afifection  waters  at  her. 

But  the  wise  cynic  Jocastus  says  : 

Be  wary,  Mopsus, 

Learne  of  me  to  scorn  the  mortalls. 

Yet  how  could  the  subjects  be  immune  from  this  weakness, 
seeing  that  their  king  and  queen  did  not  always  disdain  to  dally 
with  the  humans.  Oberon,  says  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  was  himself 
the  son  of  a  fairy  and  Julius  Caesar.  Now,  this  is  a  scandalous 
untruth,  seeing  that  Titania  accuses  him  of  falseness  with 
those  that  lived  ere  “the  mightiest  Julius”  was  born. 

Titania  herself  is,  however,  not  above  suspicion.  Did  not  her 
king  know  her  love  for  Theseus?  Did  she  not 

.  .  .  make  him  with  Aegly  break  his  faith 
With  Ariadne  and  Antiopa? 

It  is  indeed  from  fairy  love  of  mortals  that  the  queer,  unsavoury 
beliefs  about  incubae  and  succubae  arose. 

Fairies  can  love,  and  those  they  love  they  bless.  The  fairy 
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prince,  we  are  told  in  RoHin’s  life,  gave  his  son  a  scroll,  which 
contains  the  following  piece  of  good  advice.  This  fairy  Chester- 
'  field  bids  his  son  to 

Love  those  that  honest  be, 

'  And  helpe  them  in  necessity. 

They  especially  favour  the  bridal  bed.  Of  the  aforesaid  Robin 
it  is  told  that,  after  helping  two  lovers,  “in  the  morning  hee 
went  to  their  bedside  to  bid  God  give  them  joy,”  Oberon — his 
queen  said — came  to  the  marriage  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta, 

To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

And  so  after  the  reconciliation. 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be, 

And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate, 

Now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  though  Shakespere  does  not  say 
so,  that  here  Puck  said  “Ho,  ho,  ho!”  He  had  his  eye  on  a 
changeling.  For  if  fairies  have  one  fault  in  their  dealings  with 
humanity,  it  is  selfishness.  They  never  think  of  what  we  suffer 
when  they  are  angry ;  they  never  think  that  mortals  love  their 
children.  So  when  they  see  a  particularly  fine  specimen,  they 
carry  it  off  to  Fairyland. 

“  0  that  it  could  be  proved,” 
sighed  Henry  IV., 

“  That  some  night  tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle  clothes  our  children  where  they  lay 
And  call’d  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet. ” 

But  fairies  do  not  exchange  a  Hotspur  for  a  Harry ;  when 
they  take  the  chosen,  they  leave  some  spiritless  weakling  in  its 
stead.  Spenser  says  : 

From  thence  a  faery  thee  unweeting  reft; 

There  as  thou  slep’st  in  tender  swadling  band, 

And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left; 

Such  men  do  changelings  call,  so  call’d  by  Fairies  ”  theft!  ” 

And  that  the  Indian  orphan  was  not  an  example  of  tender¬ 
hearted  adoption  we  learn  from  a  tell-tale  line — that  it  was 
Titania’s  custom  to  borrow  children ; 

She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling. 

0  selfish  queen,  happy  child,  poor  mother! 

Of  such  painful  stories  many  exist ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
linger  over  the  one  bad  quality  of  fairies  when  so  many  good 
ones  are  apparent. 

Such,  then,  is  a  Shakesperian  fairy  ;  swift  and  small,  free  as 

u  D  2 
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Nature,  in  whose  life  they  share,  fairies  owe  allegiance  only 
to  the  heads  of  their  respective  sexes.  And  this  is  where  they 
essentially  differ  from  spirits  of  the  Ariel  type.  Ariel  is  sexless, 
and  the  slave  of  the  book.  Puck  would  have  laughed  at  Sycorax, 
and  pinched  and  teased  Caliban  and  Prospero  alike.  Fairies 
dance  and  sing,  sometimes  unseen,  always  undying;  always  they 
hate  dirt,  sometimes  they  love  mortals,  sometimes  they  steal 
their  children.  Fairies  are  dreams. 

Ill 

Shakespere  knew  every  path  of  Fairyland,  and  he  knew  them 
all  so  well  that  Professor  Gollancz  is  in  doubt  whether  the 
changeling,  about  whom  Oberon  and  Titania  quarrelled,  was  not 
the  boy  Shakespere  himself.  In  a  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 
we  share  in 

....  All  his  faery  lore 

Mixed  with  the  faith,  that  brought  all  gods  to  birth; 

And  see  new  heavens  transcend  for  evermore 
The  poor  impossibilities  of  earth. 

Thus,  not  content  with  making  our  English  history  live  for 
us,  so  that  we  believe  his  kings  were  our  kings,  whatever  all 
the  historians  that  ever  penned  a  date  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
Shakespere  painted  a  picture  of  Fairyland,  and  it  was  for  ever 
after  Fairyland.  But  he  knew  faery  lore  better  than  he  knew 
history ;  and  so  not  even  the  Puck-driven  band  of  critics  have 
been  able  to  point  to  Shakespere ’s  ignorance  in  this  respect.  He 
knew  faery  lore  better  than  he  knew  history ;  he  knew  faery  lore, 
moreover,  better  than  many  of  his  critics.  Into  the  majority 
of  men,  doubtless,  it  has  been  drummed  that  Shakespere,  finding 
many  different  races  of  fairies,  presented  them  to  the  world  as 
one  united  whole.  This  is  ridiculous,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  only  one  race  of  fairies — you  may  call  them  fays,  elves, 
nymphs,  satyrs,  what  you  will,  but  they  are  all  of  one  race; 
and,  moreover,  Shakespere  knew  it.  Some  of  his  critics  did 
not  know  it.  Mr.  Keightley  says  that  “  Shakespere’s  great  feat 
was  an  attempt  to  blend  the  elves  of  the  village  with  the  fays 
of  romance.”  Shakespere,  in  fact,  if  this  were  true,  played 
tricks  with  Fairyland  as  he  played  tricks  with  history.  Happily 
it  is  not  true.  Happily  a  small  green  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt  proves  its  falsity.  The  Puck  of  peasant  belief  is  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Oberon  of  romance.  The  Arthurian 
romance  is  but  the  Norman-French  and  Anglo-Norman  re-telling 
of  Celtic  fairy  tales.  To  assert,  moreover,  that  the  fairies  of 
romance  were  an  entirely  and  radically  different  race  from  the  elves 
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of  tradition  is  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  very  history  of  the  name 
Oberon.  For  the  French  Oberon  is  the  same  person  as  the 
I  Grerman  Elberich,  which  actually  means  Elf  King.  This  dwarf 
king  of  the  German  story  of  Ohnet  in  the  Heldenhuc  appears 
i  as  Alhrick  in  the  Nihelungenlied.  Passing  into  France  he  first 
appears  as  Auberich  ;  then  Auberon,  and  finally  the  Oberon  of  Huon 
de  Bordeau.  It  is,  however,  round  Oberon’s  queen,  Titania,  that 
those  who  fight  the  battle  of  Shakespere’s  knowledge  of  the  one- 
‘  ness  of  Fairyland  must  find  the  struggle  most  severe.  On  one 
f  small  jx)int  they  must,  as  they  can  afford  to,  allow  that  Shake- 
spere  played  with  Fairyland  names ;  but  only  with  names.  He 
re-christened  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  Titania,  from  Golding’s 
Ovid.  Yet,  call  Titania  what  you  will,  she  is  still  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  But  the  great  argument  against  Shakespere’s  know¬ 
ledge  that  Fairyland  was  one  kingdom  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  place  for  Titania  in  the  same  Court  as  Queen 
Mab.  Two  queens  point  to  two  kingdoms,  for  Fairyland  is  not 
east  of  Turkey ;  and  to  prove  Shakespere’s  knowledge  that  there 
was  only  one  kingdom  there  must  be  reasonable  grounds  for  belief 
that  Mab  and  Titania  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Drayton, 
at  least,  had  no  doubts  about  this. 

Hence  Oberon  him  sport  to  make 
'  (Their  rest  when  weary  mortals  take) 

And  none  but  only  fairies  wake 
Descendeth  for  his  pleasure. 

And  Mab,  his  merry  queen  by  night 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright. 

Yet  was  Mab  Oberon’s  queen,  or  was  she  the  fairies’  midwife, 
or  was  she  both  ?  Even  allow  that  Mab  was  queen ,  is  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  Titania  and  Mab  were  but  different  names  for  one 
person?  The  Mab  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was 

That  very  Mab, 

That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
f  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 

Which  once  untangled  much  misfortune  bodes. 

1  She,  it  is  clear,  has  a  spice  of  Puck  in  her  composition ;  and 
this  is  where  the  difficulty  lies.  In  Titania  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  flavouring.  Is  there  an  explanation  of  this?  It  seems 
that  Shakespere  was,  even  in  his  treatment  of  fairies,  dramatic, 
and  Titania  is  not  her  natural  self.  She  has  quarrelled  with 
her  lord,  and  domestic  troubles  affect  fairy  as  they  do  human 
I  temperaments  :  there  is  a  loss  of  whole-hearted  playfulness.  Yet 
it  may  still  be  asked  :  Why,  if  Mab  and  Titania  are  identical, 
does  Shakespere  give  one  person  two  names?  The  answer,  it 
seems,  lies  in  the  reason  that  Shakespere  called  the  queen  of 
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Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Titania  at  all,  seeing  that  Mab  had  I 
fairy  authority  and  Titania  had  none.  It  was  for  much  the  same  I 
reason  that  Shelley  called  Keats  Adonais,  that  Shakespere  5 
himself  changed  Disdemona  to  Desdemona  ;  the  music  of  the 
name  enchanted  the  poet’s  ear,  and  Mab  did  not  seem  a  name 
sufficiently  resonant  for  an  angry  queen.  There  is  another  reason 
to  be  suggested  that,  if  it  is  true,  bears  out  the  belief  that 
Shakespere  was  aware  of  the  unity  of  fairydom.  He  gives  Oberon 
a  French,  Puck  a  Celtic,  and  Titania  a  classic  name  because  of 
this  oneness  of  faery.  He  gave  Titania  a  classic  name — Ovid’s 
Diana — because  he  knew  that  classic  nymphs  were  English 
fairies,  and  so  was  no  improper  synonym  for  Mab,  which  is  cither 
a  shortened  form  of  Habundia,  who — Heywood  says,  and  William 
Morris  followed  him — ruled  over  the  fairies,  or,  as  Mr.  Thoms 
thinks,  the  Celtic  Mab,  a  Welsh  and  Breton  pet  name  for  a 
baby.  In  any  case,  if  Titania  and  Mab  are  the  same,  it  is  surely 
an  argument  in  favour  of  Shakespere’s  knowledge  of  the  unity 
of  Fairyland,  if  he  gave  a  classic  and  a  Celtic  name  to  the  same 
being. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  that  was  as  old  as  the  moun¬ 
tains,  formed  a  fairy  community  years  before  the  author  of  a 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  was  thought  of ;  and  because  of  this, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  that  Professor  Gollancz,  lover  and  servant 
of  fairies,  is  accurate;  in  saying  that  “we  have  in  Midsummer 
Night’s  ^ream  a  sort  of  fairy  realm  with  a  fairy  Court.  This 
was  Shakespere’s  great  creation.  No  one  had  attempted  it  before.” 
It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  acknowledge  that  if  his  words  are 
inaccurate  his  meaning  is  probably  correct.  For  if  Shakespere 
did  not  create  a  fairy  Court,  he  was  the  first  to  depict  it;  that 
it  was  existing  before  cannot  be  doubted.  Huon’s  Oberon  was 
King  of  the  Fairies,  and  a  king  without  a  kingdom  or  a  Court— 
a  fairy  King  Jacques  of  a  fairy  Sahara — is  like  the  Mad  Hatter 
without  a  hat.  Indeed,  Huon’s  Oberon  commanded  his  servants 
to  provide  a  feast ;  and  the  Fairy  Queen  in  the  ballad  of  Sir 
Thomas  takes  her  human  lover  to  a  beautiful  palace,  where  he 
is  treated  with  royal  state.  What  Shakespere  did  was  to  depict 
fairies  as  a  society,  whereas  formerly  they  had  been  treated  as 
individuals.  Suppose  someone  in  the  moon  discovered  two 
English  novels,  Defoe’s  Roxana  and  Thackeray’s  Vanity  Fair— 
and  the  comparison  of  Huon  of  Bordeau’s  Oberon  and  the  fairy 
world  of  Shakespere  to  Roxana  and  Vanity  Fair  is  sufficiently 
near  for  this  purpose.  If  a  lunar  critic  were  to  say  that 
Thackeray’s  great  creation  was  a  human  realm  and  a  human 
Court,  his  faulty  criticism  would  be  clear;  if,  however,  he  were 
to  say  that  Defoe  painted  a  human  and  Thackeray  humanity,  no 
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E  fault  could  be  found.  So  it  is  with  Huon  and  Shakespere.  Huon 

P  drew  a  fairy,  Shakespere  fairydom. 

„  How  much  of  his  faery  lore  Shakespere  owed  to  books,  how 
much  to  tradition,  is  a  question  as  fascinating  as  it  is  difficult. 
It  has  been  said  that  from  Huon’s  romance  Shakespere  heard  of 
Oberon,  yet  the  relation  between  these  two  pictures  of  one  king 

■  is  so  slight  as  to  make  Shakespere’s  debt  to  Huon  doubtful. 
About  1534  Lord  Berners  translated  into  English  this  French 
romance  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  request  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon.  Therefore  Shakespere  had  the  means  of  in¬ 
formation  at  his  hand.  Professor  Ealeigh  has  written  that  “this 
book  is  remarkable  for  having  introduced  Oberon,  the  Fairy  King, 
for  the  first  time  to  English  readers”;  and  yet,  unless  these 
words  are  taken  strictly  and  literally  they  are  open  to  miscon¬ 
struction.  The  fairy  King  was  often  mentioned  before — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  afore-mentioned  ballad  of  Sir  Thomas;  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  at  the  time  that  Huon  first  wrote  his  tale 
French  was  the  language  at  least  of  the  upper  classes  in  England, 
it  would  be  surely  a  strange  thing  if  the  name  of  Oberon  was 
not  known  to  Englishmen.  And  it  seems  not  impossible,  had 
not  the  fascination  of  Kobin  Goodfellow  proved  so  great,  that 
there  would  have  been  as  many  and  as  widely  known  traditions 

'  about  his  King  as  there  are  about  the  jester.  The  means  of  in- 

■  formation  were  at  Shakespere’s  hand.  Did  he  use  them?  Huon, 
it  has  been  already  mentioned,  makes  him  the  son  of  Julius 
Caesar,  while  Shakespere  makes  him  much  older  than  his  father, 
were  Caesar  his  father.  Huon  insists  on  his  tininess,  whereas 

■  Shakespere  never  mentions  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  a  stage  tradition 

■  that  he  is  bigger  than  his  fellows.  Huon  gives  him  a  magic 

-  horn ;  Shakespere  does  not  mention  it.  Huon  gives  him  universal 

knowledge ;  but  Shakespere  does  not  remark  on  his  omniscience, 
while  the  very  fact  that  he  makes  him  see 

I  The  imperial  votaress  pass  on 

I  rather  serves  to  show  that  Oberon  obtains  his  knowledge  by 

j  ordinary  means.  Even  if  the  name  Oberon  was  not  traditional, 
still  Shakespere  had  other  books  besides  Huon’s  romance  from 
which  he  might  get  his  information.  We  can  almost  certainly 
say  from  internal  evidence — especially  from  the  reference  to 
Greene  in  answer  to  an  attack  of  1592 — that  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  was  written  after  that  date.  Now,  Oberon  had  already 
appeared  in  an  entertainment  before  Elizabeth  in  1591.  He 
also  appeared  in  an  early  play  by  William  Percy ;  but  as  no  date 
can  be  fixed  for  this,  it  adds  very  little  to  the  likelihood  that 
Shakespere  owed  nothing  to  Huon. 
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Oberon,  it  is  usually  thought,  if  ever  he  got  into  tradition,  got 
there  by  means  of  books;  but  Puck,  the  most  human,  as  he  is 
the  most  elfish,  spirit,  has  admittedly  jumped  from  the  tongue 
of  the  people  to  the  written  page — a  long  journey  even  for  so 
notoriously  fast  a  traveller.  Was  Shakespere  introduced  to  him 
dressed  in  russet  brown  in  a  village  inn,  or  was  he  clothed  in 
costly  vellum  or  cheap  parchment?  Puck  somehow  in  his  youth 
strayed  from  the  fairy  Court  and  mixed  in  low  company,  and 
Shakespere,  when  he  made  Puck  Court  jester  was  not  bringing 
in  some  foreign-born  spirit,  but  restoring  to  the  fairy  Court  an 
elf  that  had  wandered  far  in  humble  dwellings  and  found  fame 
there  more  lasting  than  all  the  Court  journals  of  Fairyland.  The 
reputation  he  had  gained  was  not,  however,  entirely  good— 
though  he  was  in  reality  no  worse  and  no  better  than  other 
fairies ;  yet  he  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  a  monk,  and  his  good 
name  suffered.  And  so  no  one  did  him  recorded  justice  till 
Shakespere  wrote  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  and  some  anony¬ 
mous  writer  “the  long  tale,  the  merry  tale,  and  the  sweete  tale 
of  Eobin  Goodfellow.  His  mad  pranks  and  merry  feats.” 
Whether  it  was  in  this  chap  book,  the  half-way  house  on  his 
journey  from  traditional  fame  to  literary  eternity,  that  Puck  met 
Shakespere  and  was  led  by  him  to  his  destination,  or  whether 
Shakespere  took  the  whole  journey  to  fetch  him,  cannot  be  said 
with  certainty.  Puck  pitch-defiled  was  known  many,  very  many 
years  ago  in  England,  for  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  Wales. 
It  is  even  claimed  that  Cwm  Pwcca,  or  Puck  Valley,  a  part 
of  the  romantic  glen  of  the  Clydach,  in  Breconshire,  is  the 
original  scene  of  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The  first 
definite  mention  of  the  name  Puck  in  literature  occurs  in  Piers 
Plowman : 

Out  of  poukes  pondfold 

No  maynprise  may  us  feeche. 

Now,  this  “pouk”  is  the  Icelandic  puhi,  and  means  a  devil, 
and  is  in  use  now  in  Friesland  and  Jutland,  very  slightly  altered. 
If  Shakespere,  knowing  the  derivation  of  the  word  Puck — and 
he  seems  to  have  known  most  things — did  not  call  Eobin  Good- 
fellow  a  little  devil  as  a  term  of  endearment,  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  Langland’s  “pouk”  was  originally  the  word  for  a  fairy,  and 
William  the  tract-maker  was  influenced,  as  most  Europe  was, 
by  the  monkish  libel  that  fairies  were  the  fallen  angels.  In 
addition  to  its  place  in  Iceland,  Friesland,  and  England,  the 
word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  “pooca,”  the  Welsh  “pwcca,” 
and,  Keightley  says,  the  Scotch  “pawkey.”  It  is  found  in  Wor¬ 
cestershire  in  “poake  leddan,”  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
dialectical  “pixey.”  Yet  nearly  always  it  has  an  evil  meaning. 
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‘  When  the  monks  dipped  the  fairies  in  the  pot  of  scandal,  they 
did  a  wrong  the  effects  of  which  were  to  last  longer  than  them¬ 
selves.  This  is  w'hat  Heywood  says  about  Puck  as  late  as  1635  : — 

I  In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  read 

■  Of  devils  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call’d  Kottri  or  Kibaldi  such  as  we 

'  Pugs  and  hob-goblins  call; 

llobin  Goodfellows  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  proof  that  the  monks  had  seized 
on  the  fairies  as  they  seized  the  soil  on  which  they  lived, 
and  were  turning  them  to  their  own  missionary  ends,  occurs 
i  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  in  a  Bodleian  manuscript  dis- 

\  covered  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  and,  as  it  is  the  first  mention 

■  of  Kobin  Goodfellow,  perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  quote  it  at 

I  length.  “Once  Eobinet  was  in  a  certain  house  in  which  soldiers 
I  were  resting  for  the  night,  and  after  having  made  a  great  clamour 
'  during  the  better  part  of  the  night,  to  their  no  small  annoyance, 

I  he  was  suddenly  quiet.  Then  said  the  soldiers  to  each  other  : 

I  ‘  Let  us  now  sleep,  for  Eobinet  is  asleep  ’ ;  to  which  Eobinet 

made  reply  :  ‘  I  am  not  asleep,  but  am  resting  me,  in  order  to 
!  shout  louder  after  ’ ;  and  the  soldiers  said  :  ‘It  seems,  then,  we 

shall  have  no  sleep  to-night.’”  And  then  follows  the  moral  of 
all  monkish  legends  :  “  So  sinners  sometimes  abstain  awhile  from 
their  wicked  ways  in  order  that  they  may  sin  the  more  vigorously 
afterwards.  The  soldiers  are  the  angels  about  Christ’s  body ; 
Robin  is  the  devil  or  sinner !  ”  So  lived  Puck  in  monkish 
writings ;  nor  is  the  vice  of  the  old  miracle  plays  other  than  he 
is.  Yet  if  he  lived  in  ink  thus  blackened,  he  lived  also  with 
fairer  fame,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the  tongue  of  the  people.  Scot 
tells,  in  the  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft  as  late  as  1584,  how  “here¬ 
tofore  Eobin  Goodfellow  and  Hob-goblin  were  as  terrible  and 
also  as  credible  to  the  people  as  hags  and  witches  be  now.”  If 
further  proof  is  needed  of  the  continuity  of  Eobin  Goodfellow 
in  popular  tradition,  Tarleton’s  News  Out  of  Purgatory ,  published 
in  1590,  tells  how  “Eobin  Goodfellow  was  famous  in  every  old 
wives’  chronicle  for  his  mad  and  merry  pranks.”  He  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Nash’s  Terrors  of  the  Night,  and  Henslowe’s  diary 
records  that  Chettle  was  the  writer  of  a  drama  on  the  adventures 
of  that  “  merry  wanderer  of  the  night  ” ;  Burton  mentions  him 
in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  and  Jonson  in  the  Masque  of 
Lore  Restored. 

These  facts  show  beyond  doubt  that  tradition,  if  not  other 
books,  were  sufficiently  common  for  the  possibility  that  the  chap- 
book  history  of  Eobin  Goodfellow  w’as  not  the  store  which  pro¬ 
vided  Shakespere  with  his  material. 
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Yet,  if  that  were  so,  a  few  instances  of  the  similarity  between 
the  text  of  the  two  tales  will  prove  its  strangeness.  In  Eobin’s 
scroll  there  occurs  this  couplet : 

Thou  hast  the  power  to  change  thy  shape 
To  horse,  to  hog,  to  dog,  to  ape. 

Shakespere  makes  Puck  say  : 

Sometimes  a  horse  I’ll  be,  sometimes  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometimes  a  fire 
And  neigh  and  bark  and  grunt  and  roar  and  burn. 

Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire  at  every  turn. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  History  of  Robin  how  in  the  shape  of 
a  bear — an  animal  mentioned  in  Shakespere  but  not  in  the  scroll 
— he  turned  up  at  a  wedding  feast.  As  to  the  fire,  also  not 
mentioned  in  the  scroll,  it  will  be  remembered  how  Puck  deceives 
the  angry  Lysander  and  Demetrius  : 

I  will  lead  them  up  and  down. 

Here  is  a  corresponding  tale  from  the  History : — 

A  company  of  young  men  having  been  making  merry  with  their  sweet¬ 
hearts  were  at  their  coming  home  to  come  over  a  heath.  Robin  Goodfellow, 
knowing  of  it,  met  them,  and  to  make  some  pastime  hee  led  them  up 
and  downe  ”  (Shakespere ’s  very  words)  “  the  heath  a  whole  night,  so  that 
they  could  not  get  out  of  it,  for  hee  went  before  them  in  the  shape  of  a 
walking  fire,  which  they  all  saw  and  followed  till  the  day  did  appeare.” 

These  few  similarities  are  enough  to  show  that  these  two  tales 
have  much  in  common,  and  since  they  never  differ  in  essentials 
it  is  unlikely  that  neither  owes  the  other  anything. 

If  it  could  be  proved  which  was  first  written,  one  must  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  the  debtor ;  there  would  he  firmer  ground  for  decid¬ 
ing  whether  Shakespere  saw  Puck  through  the  spectacles  of 
books,  or  whether  the  anonymous  author  filled  out  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream  with  additional  material  picked  up  from 
Shakespere’s  faery  schoolmasters — the  village  gossips.  There  is 
only  one  piece  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  proposition, 
and  its  value  is  smaller  when  it  is  remembered  how  often  chap- 
books  were  reprinted — the  only  known  edition  of  the  anonymous 
History  was  printed  in  1628.  The  evidence  that  Shakespere  used 
the  History  is  not  much  greater,  and  entirely  circumstantial. 
Nearly  all  the  Puck  characteristics  of  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 
are  exemplified  in  the  History  of  Robin,  and  others  are  related  as 
well ;  yet  those  that  Shakespere  drew  were  so  much  better  drawn 
that  at  first  it  seems  no  writer  could  have  tried  to  re-tell  them  ;  but 
Dryden  wrote  Love  for  Love.  Again,  Puck  is  never  known  by 
that  name  in  the  History,  whilst  he  is  called  Eobin  Goodfellow 
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often  in  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.  Yet  without  definite  dates 
this  question  cannot  be  solved.  Were  there  no  dates  of 
Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  and  no  record  of  Chaucer’s  travels,  much 
the  same  difficulty  might  have  arisen  about  the  Knight's  Tale. 

Yet  these  authorities  on  Puck  may  have  owed  nothing  to  each 
other;  they  may  be  children  of  the  same  source,  the  common 
legends  of  the  country.  The  life  of  Eobin  Goodfellow  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  the  hostess  of  a  village  inn.  One  instance  from 
each  of  these  works,  showing  that  these  stories  were  common,  may 
restore  the  balance  of  justice  weighed  down  by  similarities.  The 
History  of  Robin  contains  a  tale  in  which  he  changes  himself  into 
a  horse  and  takes  a  would-be  seducer  on  his  back,  and,  after 
throwing  him  and  letting  him  mount  again,  he  vanishes  entirely 
in  the  midst  of  jumping  a  brook,  with  disastrous  results  to  his 
rider.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  tells  about  the  Fortunes  a  somewhat 
similar  tale,  how  they  mount  behind  a  rider,  seize  the  bridle,  lead 
the  horse  astray,  and  then,  “departing,  set  up  a  laugh,  and  so, 
in  this  kind  of  way,  derides  human  simplicity,” 

On  the  other  side,  Shakespere  makes  Puck  say  that  there  are 
times 

When  I  a  fat  and  bean  fed  horse  beguile 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal. 

And  in  Hampshire  even  to-day,  according  to  Grose’s  Provincial 
Glossary,  a  colt-pixey  is  a  spirit  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse, 
neighs  and  misleads  horses  into  bogs. 

Therefore,  considering  all  these  facts,  if  judgment  is  to  be 
passed  on  Shakespere  charged  with  book-knowledge  of  fairies, 
the  verdict  must  be  non-proven.  It  is  really  a  small,  though  it  is 
to  be  hoped  not  uninteresting,  matter.  Shakespere  knew  Fairy¬ 
land  as  no  one  has  ever  known  it ;  how  he  got  that  knowledge 
cannot  be  said.  “Man  is  but  an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expound 
this  dream.” 

Perchance  the  length  of  this  journey  into  his  land  has  tired 
all  but  the  most  enthusiastic  travellers.  In  extenuation  let  it  be 
said  that  Fairyland  is  at  least  a  beautiful  dream ;  and  it  adds 
some  interest  to  the  commonplace  annoyances  of  life  when,  stolen 
from  the  fairies’  company  by  an  anxious  servant  beating  on  the 
door,  we  rush  to  family  prayers  in  pyjamas,  if  we  believe  it  is 
Puck  in  the  shape  of  a  frowning  father,  with  his  fairy  love  of 
cleanliness  that  refuses  to  admit  us. 


Charles  Zeffertt. 
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No  one  with  any  knowledge  either  of  the  man  or  of  the  present 
state  of  American  politics  could  have  expected  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States,  to  lapse  into  the  more  or  less 
decorative  obscurity  that  is  the  normal  lot  of  American  ex- 
Presidents.  It  was  plainly  unthinkable  that,  like  most  of  his  ' 
predecessors  the  moment  they  quitted  the  White  House,  he  should 
regard  himself  as  a  superfluity,  or  his  career  as  at  an  end,  or  settle 
down  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  A  certain  number  of 
Americans,  no  doubt,  hoped  he  might,  but  none  of  them  could 
possibly  have  believed  he  would.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  characteristically 
enough,  settled  the  matter  before  he  had  been  ten  minutes  on 
land.  “I  have  been  away  a  year  and  a  quarter  from  America,” 
he  said  in  replying  to  an  address  of  welcome,  “and  I  have  seen 
strange  and  interesting  things  alike  in  the  heart  of  the  frowning 
wilderness  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  mightiest  and  most  highly 
polished  of  civilised  nations.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself, 
and  now  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  say  to  get  home,  to  be  back 
in  my  own  country,  back  among  the  people  I  love.  And  I  am 
ready  and  eager  to  do  my  part,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  in  helping 
to  solve  problems  which  must  be  solved  if  we,  of  this  the  greatest 
democratic  Republic  upon  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone,  are 
to  see  its  destinies  rise  to  the  high  level  of  our  hopes  and  its 
opportunities.  This  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  but  it  is 
peculiarly  my  duty ;  for  any  man  who  has  ever  been  honoured 
by  being  made  President  of  the  United  States  is  thereby  for  ever 
after  rendered  the  debtor  of  the  American  people,  and  is  bound 
throughout  his  life  to  remember  this  as  his  prime  obligation,  and 
in  private  life  as  much  as  in  public  life,  so  to  carry  himself  that 
the  American  people  may  never  have  cause  to  feel  regret  that 
once  they  placed  him  at  their  head.”  That  was  a  sufficiently 
clear  intimation  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  no  thought  of  retiring 
to  the  tranquillity  of  Oyster  Bay,  or  of  setting  up  as  “a  Sage,” 
or  of  hovering  merely  on  the  edge  of  politics,  and  that  the  place 
to  find  him  in  the  future  was  the  place  where  one  had  grown 
used  to  looking  for  him  during  the  past  fifteen  years — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hurly-burly  and  hitting  his  hardest, 
hitting  indeed  harder  than  ever,  since  every  blow  was  now  to  be 
considered  as  a  part  repayment  of  his  debt  to  the  American 
people. 
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But,  with  his  usual  circumspection,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  took  time 
to  look  around  before  plunging  into  the  fray.  His  position  was 
not  an  easy  one.  The  whole  of  America  had  followed  with 
unceasing  interest  and  pride  his  trip  to  Africa  and  his  tour  of  the 
“  European  capitals.  A  million  people  had  greeted  him  on  his 
return  to  New  York  with  a  warmth  that,  though  local  in  expres¬ 
sion,  was  altogether  national  in  the  fervour  behind  it.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  had  written  to  him  their  views  of  the 
political  situation  and  of  the  line  he  ought  to  take.  It  was  clear 
to  everyone  that  the  minute  he  stepped  ashore,  a  turning-point 
had  been  reached  in  the  fortunes,  not  merely  of  the  Taft  Admini¬ 
stration,  but  of  the  Eepublican  Party.  It  was  not  less  clear 
"  that  a  year’s  absence  had,  if  anything,  strengthened  his  hold  on 
the  American  people,  that  no  one  else  could  for  a  moment  compete 
-  with  him  in  popularity  and  influence,  and  that  his  attitude 
towards  the  men  and  questions  of  the  day,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  would  be  decisive.  He  had  returned 
moreover,  at  a  critical  and  perplexing  time.  The  President,  whom 
he  had  virtually  nominated  himself,  and  whose  inauguration  amid 
every  sign  of  popular  confidence  and  goodwill  he  had  witnessed 
before  sailing  for  Africa,  had  proved  a  disappointment.  The 
Administration,  in  spite  of  many  admirable  successes,  was  plainly 
discredited.  The  Eepublicans  were  divided  among  themselves. 
Those  who  had  been  the  warmest  in  their  support  of  the  Eoosevelt 
policies  were  alienated  from  the  President,  suspecting  him  of 
half-heartedness,  if  not  of  actual  disloyalty,  to  the  programme  his 
predecessor  had  so  resonantly  preached  and  popularised.  The 
Payne  Tariff  Act,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  its  character  as  a 
purely  fiscal  measure  as  by  reason  of  the  methods  adopted  in 
framing  it,  had  roused  throughout  the  country  a  feeling  of  moral 
resentment  and  disgust.  In  several  States  the  prospects  of  the 
Republican  Party,  already  compromised  by  internal  feuds,  were 
jeopardised  by  scandalous  revelations  of  corruption.  There  was 
a  plain  drift  of  popular  sentiment  away  from  the  Administration 
I  and  towards  the  Democrats  as  the  only  practicable  alternative ; 
"  and  in  a  few  months  a  new  House  of  Eepresentatives  had  to  be 
chosen,  one-third  of  the  Senate  replaced,  and  thirty-three  States 
would  be  electing  Governors  and  twenty-nine  of  them  Legisla¬ 
tures.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  would  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
do?  Would  he  spring  to  Mr.  Taft’s  assistance,  bring  the  Insur¬ 
gents  to  heel,  and  use  his  vast  influence  to  consolidate  the  Party 
before  the  appeal  to  the  country?  Or  would  he  endorse  the 

I  Insurgents  at  the  President’s  expense,  openly  or  silently  dis- 

L  avow  Mr.  Taft,  “concede”  the  coming  elections  to  the 

p  Democrats,  and  throw  his  whole  energies  into  the  task  of 
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reorganising  the  Eepublican  Party  on -a  Progressive  basis  for  the 
Presidential  campaign  in  1912? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  announced  that  for  two  months  he  would  have 
nothing  to  say  about  politics,  and  that  he  would  devote  the  time 
to  taking  stock  of  the  situation.  Meanwhile  he  resumed  attend¬ 
ance  at  his  desk  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Outlook,  wrote  some 
articles  about  prize-fighting,  English  and  American  song-birds, 
and  the  problems  of  rural  life,  and  made  a  two  days’  trip  that 
developed  into  a  public  ovation  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal-fields. 
Politics,  however,  were  not  to  be  denied,  and  before  he  had  been 
three  weeks  in  the  country,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  issued  a  public 
appeal  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  pass  the  Primary 
Bill  over  which  the  Governor  was  contending  with  the  Bosses, 
a  Bill  vesting  in  the  people,  and  therefore  taking  away  from  the 
organisation,  the  right  of  nominating  candidates.  The  appeal 
was  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  rebuff  gave  an  extra  bitterness 
to  the  struggle,  which  was  almost  immediately  begun,  to  appoint 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State 
Convention.  It  is  the  function  of  the  chairman  at  these  Conven¬ 
tions  to  sound  the  note  of  the  campaign,  and  as  New  York  this 
year  is  emphatically  one  of  the  doubtful  States,  it  was  peculiarly 
important  that  the  note  sounded  should  have  the  right  reforming 
ring.  The  “Old  Guard,”  however,  a  knot  of  singularly  unsavoury 
machine  politicians,  fought  the  canvass  for  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
nomination  step  by  step,  and  by  a  series  of  intrigues  that,  when 
revealed,  scandalised  even  the  merry  cynicism  of  New  York,  by 
suppressed  telegrams,  and  by  making  it  appear  that  President 
Taft  desired  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  defeat,  succeeded  in  swinging  the 
State  Committee  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Sherman,  a  politician  who, 
if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  is  rather  below  the  average  even  of 
American  Vice-Presidents.  The  Convention,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  has  not  yet  assembled.  When  it  does  it  will  probably 
overrule  the  choice  of  the  State  Committee,  and  appoint  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  its  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  therefore,  even  before  he  started  for  the  West, 
had  shown  that  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  make  politics  interest¬ 
ing  and  spectacular.  But  the  tour  to  the  Rockies  and  back  which 
began  in  the  last  week  of  August  eclipsed  in  dramatic  excitement 
and  popular  fervour  everything  that  had  preceded  it.  When  one 
reads  of  the  overpowering  demonstrations  of  affection  and  devotion 
with  which  he  was  everywhere  greeted,  of  entire  States  turning 
out  to  welcome  him,  of  men  and  women  gathering  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  rain  at  the  dead  of  night,  merely  to  cheer  the  train  that 
bore  him  past,  of  the  frenzied  applause  that  punctuated  all  his 
speeches,  one  may  doubt  whether  any  man  of  our  time  has  ever 
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been  honoured  with  so  magnificent  a  tribute.  The  special  corre¬ 
spondents  who  accompanied  him  all  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
cheering  crowds  was  something  very  different  from  the  spirit  in 
which,  for  instance,  Mr.  Bryan  was  hailed  when  he  first  burst 
upon  the  stage  of  national  politics.  They  were  not  there  to 
hear  a  resplendent  orator  or  to  honour  a  national  “  hero  ”  in  some 
transient  ebullition  of  emotionalism.  They  were  there  to  greet, 
in  the  first  place,  one  whom  they  felt  to  be  above  all  things  their 
friend,  their  champion,  their  one  bulwark  of  defence  against 
privilege  and  dishonesty,  their  leader  in  the  troublous  times  of 
the  past,  their  leader  in  the  yet  more  troublous  times  that  lie 
ahead  in  the  future.  There  was  little  or  nothing  of  mere  partisan¬ 
ship  in  their  reception.  It  was  rather  an  instinctive  and 
irresistible  response  from  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  “  common 
people  ”  to  a  man  whose  actions  and  character  had  endeared 
himself  to  their  affections,  and  whose  propaganda  had  touched 
and  stirred  their  sense  of  civic  and  national  morality.  For  all 
the  boisterousness  and  easy  familiarity  that  marked  his  tour,  there 
was  something  in  it  of  an  almost  revivalist  intensity.  It  was 
more  than  a  round  of  political  speechmaking ;  it  had  something 
of  the  aspects  of  a  religious  crusade,  and  of  a  crusade  such  as  only 
.\merica  could  be  the  scene  of.  I  rate  Mr.  Koosevelt’s  capacity 
for  platitudes  at  least  as  highly  as  he  does  himself,  and  I  neither 
hoped  nor  expected  that  Europe  would  cure  him.  But  I  confess 
that  until  I  read  his  speeches  of  the  past  few  weeks  I  had  not 
accurately  measured  the  abundance  of  his  flow  of  commonplace, 
or  the  quite  superhuman  vigour  with  which  he  could  thump  the 
cushions  of  his  political  pulpit.  “I  always  insist  upon  absolute 
honesty  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  obedience  to  law.”  “I 
stand  for  the  poor  man  until  he  does  something  that  is  wrong.” 
“I  will  not  stand  for  any  man  if  he  is  wrong,  rich  or  poor.”  “If 
the  rich  man  strives  to  use  his  wealth  to  destroy  others,  I  will 
‘cinch’  him,  if  I  can.”  “I  shall  insist  upon  honesty  if  it  breaks 
up  the  biggest  industry  in  the  land.”  “I  shall  insist  upon  order 
under  all  circumstances.”  “I  am  against  the  corporation  when  it 
does  wrong.”  “I  am  against  the  mob  when  it  resorts  to  violence.” 
“I  will  attack  a  poor  man  if  he  is  crooked,  and  I  will  attack  a 
rich  man  if  he  is  crooked.  I  will  attack  the  rich  man  more 
strongly,  because  he  has  abused  his  advantage.”  After  many 
columns  of  such  declarations  as  these,  a  feeling  of  repletion  un¬ 
deniably  sets  in,  if  one  chances  to  belong  to  the  sophisticated 
older  world.  But  the  masses  of  Americans  take  to  such  pro¬ 
nouncements  with  a  meek  avidity,  and  an  unconsciousness  that 
they  are  not  the  last  word  in  human  wisdom,  impossible  to 
surpass.  Moreover,  they  know  that  Mr.  Eoosevelt  means  what 
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he  says,  and  will  do  what  he  promises.  Almost  all  Transatlantic 
politics  are  comprised  in  a  perennially  pathetic  search  for  honesty. 
In  Mr.  Eoosevelt  the  bulk  of  the  people  feel  by  instinct  that  they 
have  found  what  they  are  always  looking  for.  That  is  what 
makes  him  the  power  he  is.  That  is  what  gives  to  his  moralities 
and  homilies  the  force  of  revelation.  That  is  what  made  his 
audiences  on  his  Western  tour  listen  to  him  as  to  a  second 
Messiah. 

But  the  ex-President  did  more  than  hammer  home  his  familiar 
assortment  of  the  eternal  verities ;  he  unfolded  also  the  political 
programme  based  upon  them,  giving  it  the  name  of  “the  new 
Nationalism.”  There  is  nothing,  however,  very  new  in  it.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  re-affirmation  of  the  policies  which  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  advocated  as  President.  An  impartial  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  on  whose  recommendations  Congress  is  to  act  in  revising 
the  Tariff ;  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  to  prevent  their 
reckless  exploitation  by  individuals,  and  to  preserve  them  to  the 
use  of  the  whole  people ;  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  States  to  make  such 
conservation  effective ;  the  regulation  of  the  railways,  carrying 
with  it  complete  Governmental  power  over  the  issue  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  capitalisation,  rates  and  traffic  agreements,  and  the 
right  to  take  a  physical  valuation  of  all  railway  properties;  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Government  over  all  forms  of  Inter- 
State  business,  in  order  to  check  over-capitalisation,  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  labour  and  employers’  liability,  to  obtain  full 
publicity  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  big  corporations,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  illegitimate  issues  of  securities ;  a  heavily  pro¬ 
gressive  national  inheritance  tax ;  the  delegation  by  Congress  of 
its  powers  in  fiscal,  pension,  and  river  and  harbour  legislation  to 
special  Commissions  that  w'ould  be  exempt  from  local  pressure, 
and  would  keep  steadily  in  view  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
a  whole ;  a  big  navy  and  the  completion  and  fortification  of  the 
Panama  Canal — such  were  the  leading  items  on  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s 
programme  both  in  the  White  House  and  on  his  Western  tour. 
Here  and  there  he  went  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  both  the  form 
and  spirit  of  the  recommendations  he  used  to  make  as  President. 
He  showed,  for  instance,  a  sharper  impatience  with  the  rigidity  and 
the  legal  entanglements  of  the  American  system  of  government. 
“The  American  people,”  he  declared,  “demands  the  new 
Nationalism  needful  to  deal  with  the  new  problems ;  it  puts  the 
National  need  above  sectional  or  personal  advantage ;  it  is 
impatient  of  the  utter  confusion  that  results  from  local  legislatures 
attempting  to  treat  National  issues  as  local  issues ;  it  is  still  more 
impatient  of  the  National  impotence  which  springs  from  the  over- 
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division  of  governmental  powers,  the  impotence  which  makes  it 
possible  for  local  selfishness,  or  for  the  vulpine  legal  cunning 
which  is  hired  by  wealthy  special  interests,  to  bring  national 
activities  to  a  deadlock.”  And  in  a  yet  more  significant  passage 
he  laid  it  down  that  the  new  Nationalism  “regards  the  Executive 
power  as  the  steward  of  the  public  welfare,”  and  “demands  of 
the  Judiciary  that  it  shall  be  interested  in  human  welfare  rather 
than  in  property.”  More  than  once  he  criticised  specific  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  “against  popular  rights, 
against  the  democratic  principle  of  government  by  the  people,” 
and  “in  flagrant  and  direct  contradiction  to  the  spirit  and  needs 
of  the  time.”  Elsewhere  he  toyed  wdth  doctrines  that  are  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Bryanism,  as  when,  for  example,  he  declared 
that  “w^e  cannot  tolerate  anything  approaching  a  monopoly, 
especially  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  on  terms  of  such 
thoroughgoing  governmental  control  as  will  absolutely  safeguard 
every  right  of  the  public  ” ;  and  again,  when  he  talked  about  the 
necessity  of  only  permitting  big  fortunes  “to  be  gained  and  kept 
so  long  as  the  gaining  and  the  keeping  represent  benefit  to  the 
community.”  “This,  I  know',”  he  added,  “implies  a  policy  of 
a  far  more  active  governmental  interference  w'ith  social  and 
economic  conditions  than  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  this  country ; 
but  I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  such  increase  in  govern¬ 
mental  activity  is  now  necessary.” 

The  present  mood  of  the  American  people,  I  believe,  in  the 
West  especially,  endorses  with  enthusiasm  the  idea  of  the  new 
Nationalism,  without  perhaps  quite  realising  all  that  is  involved 
in  it  and  would  follow  from  it,  treating  it  rather  as  an  emphatic 
declaration  of  war  upon  privilege,  and  being  careless  of  how 
it  might  react  upon  the  body  politic.  But  in  the  East  and 
among  men  of  a  conservative  cast  of  mind,  it  has  been  received 
with  consternation  and  horror,  and  branded  as  revolutionary — 
“a  doctrine,”  as  the  New  York  Sun  called  it,  “more  nearly 
revolutionary  than  anything  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips 
of  any  American  who  has  held  high  office  in  our  Government.” 
The  exaltation  of  the  Executive,  the  centralisation  of  all  power  in 
Washington,  the  condemnation  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  that 
very  quality  of  aloofness  from  popular  turmoil  and  of  undivided 
attention  to  legality  which  has  hitherto  been  held  its  chief  merit , 
and  the  demand  for  an  easy  and  sure  process  of  removing  unfaith¬ 
ful  and  incompetent  public  servants — all  this  has  impressed  many 
minds  as  paving  the  way  to  autocracy.  Such  forebodings,  at  any 
rate  in  that  extreme  form,  are  probably  confined  to  only  a 
minute  section  of  the  American  people.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  proclamation  of  the  new  Nationalism, 
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and  the  consequences  that  would  seem  inevitably  to  flow  from  it 
in  practice,  have  re-awakened  all  the  old  alarm  and  antagonism 
that  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  Presidency  inspired  in  Wall  Street,  and 
among  conservatives  generally.  I  should  question  very  seriously 
whether  Mr.  Taft  altogether  sympathises  wdth  his  predecessor’s 
latest  doctrine.  As  a  lawyer  by  instinct  and  training,  and  an 
administrator  only  by  accident,  the  President  is  scarcely  likely 
to  approve  of  the  tendencies  of  a  policy  which,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  transform  the  framework  of 
American  Government  almost  beyond  recognition.  Mr.  Taft,  I 
should  say,  is  nothing  like  so  strong  a  Federalist  or  so  ardent 
an  advocate  of  centralisation  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  so  ready  to 
expand  the  powers  and  opportunities  of  the  Executive.  He 
believes  that  the  United  States  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  One  is  never  likely  to  hear  Mr.  Taft  pronouncing,  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  recently  did,  in  favour  of  a  Constitution  that  can 
be  easily  amended,  or  making  critieal  and  slurring  references  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  calling  into  question  any  of  the  hitherto 
accepted  principles  and  institutions  of  the  American  polity.  That 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  have  done  all  this  is  one  more  count,  and 
a  heavy  one,  in  the  long  indictment  preferred  against  him  by  the 
Conservatives.  But  the  ex-President’s  tour  was  almost  as 
remarkable  for  what  he  did  not  say  as  for  what  he  did.  With  the 
whole  country  on  edge  to  be  informed  of  his  precise  relations  with 
Mr.  Taft,  the  ex-President  refrained  for  a  long  w'hile  from  even 
mentioning  his  successor.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
tour  that  he  came  out  w'ith  a  tardy  word  of  praise  for  the 
President’s  handling  of  the  Tariff  question,  and  particularly  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  which  he  wrested  from  a  reluctant  Con¬ 
gress,  and  for  his  success  in  concluding  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  under  the  maximum  and  minimum  clause.  With  that 
exception,  Mr.  Roosevelt  since  his  return  to  America  has  so  far 
failed  to  be  a  comfort  to  Mr.  Taft’s  friends.  His  most  prominent 
associates  have  been  men  who  are  among  the  most  active 
opponents  of  the  Administration ,  and  the  effect  of  his  speeches  in 
the  West  was  to  widen  rather  than  heal  the  breach  in  the 
Republican  ranks.  They  filled  the  Insurgents  with  joy,  and  they 
roused  among  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  a  correspond¬ 
ing  disquietude  and  resentment.  Was  it  fair  to  Mr.  Taft,  men 
asked,  was  it  consonant  with  any  kind  of  loyalty  to  him,  that  the 
ex-President  should  be  thrusting  his  aggressive  personality  into 
the  limelight,  all  but  ignoring  the  man  and  the  friend  for  whose 
installation  in  the  White  House  he  was  primarily  responsible, 
serving  up  in  a  new  form  and  as  his  owm  creations  the  very 
policies  w’hich  Mr.  Taft  had  tried,  not  without  success,  to  write 
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on  the  Statute  Book,  and  accentuating  Republican  divisions  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  momentous  election  ?  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
his  own  ways  of  producing  political  effects,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  amazingly  successful.  I  prefer  to  wait  not  only  until  after 
the  New  York  State  Convention  has  met,  but  until  after  the 
elections  are  over,  before  deciding  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
really  as  unwilling  as  he  has  seemed  to  support  and  endorse 
Mr.  Taft’s  Administration,  and  to  bring  the  enthusiasm  wdth 
which  he  has  been  welcomed  back  by  the  Insurgents  to  the 
succour  of  his  much  harassed  Party. 

The  two  men  differ,  of  course,  temperamentally  as  much  as 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  differed  from  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill ;  and  in  their  respective  views  of  the  lines  on  which 
American  institutions  should  develop,  there  is  probably,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  a  divergence  equally  pronounced.  But 
the  immediate  practical  objective  which  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Eoosevelt  are  aiming  at  is  essentially  one  and  the  same,  however 
widely  apart  may  be  their  methods  of  approach.  The  ex-Presi- 
dent  doubtless  feels  aggrieved  by  the  treatment  meted  out  by 
Mr.  Taft  to  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  author,  inspirer  and  fervent 
advocate  of  the  whole  policy  of  conservation.  The  Cabinet  with 
which  Mr.  Taft  has  surrounded  himself,  a  Cabinet  for  the  most 
part  of  cautious  corporation  lawyers,  is  doubtless  also  one  with 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  little  sympathy ;  and  very  possibly  it 
irks  him  to  feel  that  the  new  Administration,  while  loyally 
adhering  to  the  policies  he  bequeathed  to  it,  has  not  prosecuted 
them  with  the  driving-power  and  impetuous  force  that  he  himself 
would  have  thrown  into  the  task.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  specific 
measures,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  there  is  in  Mr.  Taft’s  record 
that  his  predecessor  can  legitimately  complain  of.  Nobody  knows 
bettor  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  difficulties  of  government.  Nobody, 
too,  is  better  placed  than  he  to  realise  how  extravagantly  Mr.  Taft 
has  been  blamed  for  his  failures  and  how  little  credit  he  has 
received  for  his  successes.  I  remember  prophesying  in  this 
Review  eleven  months  ago  that  while  Mr.  Taft  would  talk  less 
and  in  milder  tones  than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  would  probably  accom¬ 
plish  more,  if  by  accomplishment  was  meant  the  translation  of 
policies  into  laws.  The  event  has  not  proved  the  forecast  to  have 
been  altogether  inaccurate.  The  President  himself  announced 
on  his  assumption  of  office  that  it  would  be  the  main  purpose  of 
his  Administration  to  clinch  the  Roosevelt  policies.  There  was 
a  time,  when  the  revolt  against  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  at  its 
fiercest,  when  “Insurgency”  stalked  over  the  land  and  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  when  every  Progressive  classed 
Mr.  Taft  among  the  Reactionaries,  when  his  failure  seemed 
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inevitable.  But  his  fortunes  rallied  almost  at  the  last  momeut 
when  any  rally  was  possible,  and  the  session  that  ended  in  June 
contributed  more  and  better  measures  to  the  Statute  Book  than 
perhaps  any  Congress  since  the  Civil  War — measures  not 
one  of  which  would  have  been  possible  but  for  the  quiet,  good- 
humoured,  persuasive  persistence  of  President  Taft.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  moreover,  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  in 
the  heartiest  sympathy,  which  he  would  not  have  carried  through 
himself  had  he  been  able.  None  the  less,  there  are  shrewd 
observers  who  believe  that  a  breach  between  the  two  men  is 
bound  to  come,  and  that  their  old  friendship  and  intimacy  has 
been  subjected  to  a  strain,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  will  be  subjected  to  a  still  greater  strain,  w^hich  it  will  be 
unable  to  withstand.  The  difference  in  tactics,  methods  and 
spirit  of  the  ex-President  and  his  successor  is  considered  to  be 
so  great,  even  though  their  policies  are  so  nearly  identical,  and 
a  clash  of  personal  and  political  ambitions  when  the  Presidential 
election  draws  near  is  held  to  be  so  certain,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Taft,  it  is  prophesied,  will  inevitably  be  forced  apart, 
if  not  into  active  opposition.  As  to  that  I  remain  not  so  much 
sceptical  as  unconvinced. 

It  may  be  asked  why  if  Mr.  Taft  has  done  so  w^ell,  and  if  the 
difference  between  his  policy  and  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  is  so  insig¬ 
nificant,  there  should  b(;  all  this  ferment  in  the  Republican  ranks, 
why  the  Party  should  be  not  merely  disorganised  but  convulsed, 
why  Republicans  calling  themselves  Insurgents,  Radicals  or 
Progressives  should  in  nearly  all  the  States  be  warring  on 
Republicans  who  call  themselves,  or  are  called  by  others,  Regulars, 
Reactionaries,  or  Stand-patters.  In  States  as  varied  and  as 
distant  as  California,  New  Hampshire,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
Kansas  and  New  York,  we  see  the  same  internecine  struggle  in 
progress,  and  in  all  but  one  with  the  same  result — namely,  that 
the  Insurgents,  or  the  Progressives,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  them, 
have  carried  the  day  over  their  rivals.  What  is  Insurgency? 
Why  has  it  so  suddenly  raised  its  head  and  spread  over  the 
Union?  Wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  familiar  view’s  and 
]X)licies  hitherto  held  and  pursued  by  the  Republican  Party?  It 
is  not  too  easy  to  answer  such  questions  as  these  with  any 
precision,  but  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  immediate, 
but  by  no  means  the  ulterior  and  fundamental,  cause  of  Insur¬ 
gency  was  the  Payne  Tariff  Act.  The  palpable  dissatisfaction  of 
the  American  people  with  that  Act  has  been  hailed  by  English 
Fi  •ee  Traders  as  though  it  w’ere  a  revolt  against  Protection.  It 
neither  was  nor  is  it  anything  of  the  kind.  To  Protection  as  a 
principle  not  only  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  not  only  the 
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i  Republican  Party,  but  also  the  Southern  wing  of  the  Democratic 
I  Party,  are  firmly  committed.  The  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  un- 
^  popular  because  it  was  believed  to  amount  to  a  betrayal  of  the 
I  Republicans’  election  pledges,  and  because  it  too  palpably  showed 
the  hand  of  “  special  interests  ”  and  the  impotence  of  the 
unorganised  many  against  the  organised  few.  It  was  not  so 
;  much  what  it  w^as  as  the  manner  in  which  it  was  framed  that 
;  disgusted  the  country  and  drove  a  few  Republican  Senators  and 
I  Congressmen  from  the  Middle  West  to  vote  against  it.  The 
lobbyist,  the  corporation  agent,  the  alliance  betw-een  conscience¬ 
less  political  leadership  and  industrial  cupidity,  governed  the 
situation  and  dictated  the  schedules.  The  scandal  of  the  spectacle 
i  effectually  woke  the  nation ,  and  precipitated  its  determination  to 
get  rid  not  of  Protection,  but  of  its  political  accompaniments,  to 
I  rescue  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  nation  from  the  two-fold  clutch  of 
:  the  Rosses  and  the  big  manufacturers,  to  subordinate  it  to  the 
I  common  welfare,  to  make  an  end,  in  a  word,  of  the  rule  of 
i  Privilege.  Americans  believe  that  Privilege  can  be  w^eeded  out 
without  endangering  Protection  by  creating  an  expert  and  impar- 
i  tial  Tariff  Commission  whose  recommendations  will  henceforward 
be  the  basis  of  Congressional  action,  and  by  abandoning  the  in¬ 
sensate  attempt  to  revise  a  whole  Tariff  at  a  single  stroke,  instead 
of  schedule  by  schedule.  If  they  prove  wrong  in  their  belief  they 
^  may  perhaps  be  led  on  to  examine  the  foundations  of  their  fiscal 
s  creed  from  a  new  and  more  strictly  economic  standpoint.  Rut 
until  then ,  a  moderate  Protectionism  may  be  considered  the  settled 
policy  of  the  nation. 

But  the  method  in  which  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  framed 
was  no  worse  than  the  method  in  which  many  other  Tariff  Acts 
have  been  framed  in  American  history  without  rasping  on  the 
popular  conscience.  Why  should  this  particular  measure  have 
aroused  so  wide  and  sustained  an  outburst  of  moral  revulsion? 
The  reason  is  that  the  Payne  Tariff  Act  was  the  most  glaring 
instance  in  recent  times  of  the  power  of  Privilege,  and  that  the 
American  people,  thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  have  been 
]  steadily  educated  during  the  past  ten  years  to  look  upon  Privilege 

■  as  the  foe  that  must  be  crushed  if  the  realities  of  democratic 

government,  and  of  any  sort  of  economic  equality,  are  to  be 
preserved.  All  the  policies  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocated,  all  his 
harangues  on  the  necessity  of  thinking  continentally  instead  of 
sectionally,  all  his  efforts  to  curb  the  Trusts  and  bring  them  under 
Federal  control,  to  regulate  the  raihvays,  and  to  save  the  forest 
lands,  coal  lands,  mineral  lands  and  water  powers  in  the  public 
r  domain  from  being  seized  and  squandered  by  private  speculators, 
'  represented  so  many  sides  of  a  vast  campaign  against  Privilege. 
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Both  by  word  and  deed  he  popularised  the  doctrine  that  the  first 
essential  of  justice  and  democracy  is  that  private  interests  should 
be  made  to  give  way  to  the  common  welfare.  That  doctrine  is 
to-day  the  one  real  touchstone  of  political  faith  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  subscribe  to  it  and  those  who  oppose  it  are 
bound  together  by  ties  that  in  durability  and  efficacy  are  of 
infinitely  greater  strength  than  the  old  and  now  outworn  and 
meaningless  affiliations  of  Party,  Mr,  Eoosevelt  launched  issues 
that  cut  clean  across  the  ordinary  lines  of  Party  division ,  and  that 
appealed  to  men’s  deeper  feelings  as  to  what  the  constitution  of 
a  democratic  society  should  be  and  the  place  that  corporate  wealth 
and  vested  interests  should  be  permitted  to  hold  in  it.  Such  a 
movement  as  he  initiated  naturally  attracts  to  itself  many  faddists 
and  visionaries,  and  there  are  indeed  certain  aspects  from  which 
one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  describe  Insurgency  as  the 
Pepublican  form  of  Populism.  It  produces,  too,  many  unlooked 
for  and,  on  the  surface,  irrelevant  results,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
downfall  of  Cannonism  and  the  renewed  agitation  for  the  direct 
nomination  of  party  candidates,  and  the  direct  election  of  Senators 
by  the  people  themselves — all  of  them  efforts  to  make  Congress 
and  the  organisation  of  parties  freer  and  more  representative. 
But  in  general  the  question  propounded  to-day  to  every  American 
voter  is  simply  this  ;  Are  you  for  Privilege  or  against  it?  It  was 
because  Mr.  Taft,  by  signing  the  Payne  Tariff  Act,  by  attacking 
the  Insurgents,  by  cleaving  too  closely  to  the  “special  interest” 
leaders  of  his  Party,  and  by  championing  a  discredited  member  of 
his  Cabinet  who  is  suspected  of  being  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
policy  of  conservation,  seemed  to  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
Reactionaries  that  the  people  turned  against  him.  It  is  because 
the  taint  of  Privilege  is  over  so  many  of  the  men  who  are 
prominent  in  the  Republican  councils  that  the  country  next 
month  wdll  go  Democratic.  It  is  because  he  has  returned  from 
Europe  more  than  ever  the  foe  of  Privilege  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
stepped  instantly  back  into  the  moral  leadership,  not  only  of  the 
Republican  Party,  but  of  the  American  people.  He  might,  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  think,  by  a  great  effort  found  a  new  party 
recruited  from  the  Progressives  who  at  present  call  themselves 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  and  so  split  the  politics  of  the  country 
into  the  deep  and  natural  divisions  of  Liberalism  and  Con¬ 
servatism.  Probably  he  will  not  even  make  the  attempt,  but  the 
speedy  reconstitution  of  the  Republican  Party  on  a  Progressive 
basis  he  will  assuredly  work  for  and  bring  about.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  it  will  soon  be  a  Roosevelt  Party.  Will  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  1912  be  its  official  as  well  as  its  virtual  leader? 

Sydney  Brooks. 


WILLIAM  HOLMAN  HUNT,  O.M. 


With  a  tired  and  stertorous  grunt,  in  a  sudden  and  how  much 
needed  shaft  of  sunshine,  the  train  came  to  a  standstill,  wearily 
and  as  if  it  would  never  pluck  up  spirits  again  to  drag  along  its 
tale  of  dusty  carriages.  The  station  was  bright  pink,  the  window 
frames  were  bright  emerald  green ;  the  porters  wore  bright  blue 
uniforms  and  one  of  them  a  bright  scarlet  cap.  In  the  background 
—but  no,  under  the  shafts  of  sparkling  light  there  was  no  back¬ 
ground;  it  all  jumped  forward  as  if  it  were  a  flat,  bright  pattern 
covering  a  high  wall— there  was  a  landscape  in  chequers  of  little 
plots  of  ground.  The  squares  of  bare  earth  were  of  brighter  pink 
than  anything  you  will  see  in  Devonshire ;  where  the  newly-cut 
fodder  had  stood,  the  green  was  a  pale  bright  emerald.  The  patches 
of  tobacco  were  of  a  green  more  vivid  ;  the  maize  more  vivid  still. 
The  very  cocks  of  hay,  dotted  about  like  ant  heaps,  were  purple. 
The  draught  oxen,  bright  yellow,  stood  before  the  long  carts, 
painted  bright  blue,  and  panted  in  the  unaccustomed  heat. 
Peasant  women  in  short  green  petticoats  with  blue  velvet  bodices 
and  neckerchiefs  of  bright  green,  of  sky-blue,  of  lemon  yellow, 
bore  upon  their  heads  purple  baskets,  or  beneath  coifs  of  sparkling 
white  linen  raked  the  purple  hay  on  the  green  fields,  or  lifted  up 
into  the  blue  waggons  bundles  of  fodder  with  forks  that  had 
bright  red  shafts.  And  all  this  colour,  in  the  dazzling,  violent 
light  was  hung  beneath  an  absurd  blue  sky.  It  was  the  colour 
of  the  blue  houses  one  sees  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  contained, 
blotted  all  over  it,  absurd  pink  and  woolly  German  clouds. 

I  closed  my  eyes.  It  was  not  that  it  was  really  painful,  it  was 
not  that  it  was  really  disagreeable.  All  this  richness,  all  this 
prosperity  seemed  so  stable  and  so  long-established  that  in  our 
transient  world  it  suggested  a  lasting  peace.  But  coming  out  of 
our  greys  and  half -tints  of  London,  where  nothing  vivid  ever 
occurs  to  disturb  the  eye,  it  was  too  overwhelming.  It  was — and 
the  words  came  on  to  my  lips  at  the  very  moment— too  brave, 
too  Pre-raphaelite !  It  was  just  as  if  Nature  had  set  herself  to 
do  the  thing  well,  and  had  done  the  thing  so  well  that  the  eye 
couldn’t  iwssibly  stand  it.  Pre-raphaelite !  That  was  what  it 
all  was.  ; 

Desiring  to  rest  my  eyes,  I  turned  them  upon  one  of  those 
newspapers  that  are  so  difficult  to  read,  and  there  was  conveyed 
to  my  mind  the  message  : 
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“  Es  wird  una  telegraphiert  aus  London  daaa  der  Mahler  Holman  Hunt 
der  Vater  des  engliachen  Preraphaeliamua,  im  63ten.  Jahre  aeinea  Lehens, 
geatorben  ist.” 

“It  is  telegraphed  to  us  out  of  London  that  the  painter  Holman  Hunt, 
the  father  of  English  Preraphaelism,  to-day,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  life,  is  dead.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  something  telepathic  about 
Nature  that  she  gave  this  brave  Pre-raphaelite  show  in  Hessen- 
Nassau  to  frame  for  me  an  announcement  that  called  up  images 
so  distant  and  so  dim  of  a  painter — of  a  set  of  painters — who  in 
their  own  day  decided  to  do  the  thing  well — to  do  the  thing  so 
well  that  most  beholders  of  their  pictures  still  close  their  eyes 
and  say  that  it  is  too  much.  For  the  odd  thing  is  that  these 
Pre-raphaelites  painted  in  the  dim  and  murky  squares  of 
Bloomsbury.  There  was  nothing  Hessian  about  their  environ¬ 
ment  ;  if  they  were  not  all  Cockneys,  they  were  townsmen  to  a 
man. 

And  the  most  immediate  image  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  that  comes 
to  my  mind  is  enshrined  in  a  lamp-lit  interior.  There  was  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  resting  after  the  labours  of  his  day,  with  the 
curious,  vivid,  rugged  head,  the  deep-set,  illuminated  eyes  that 
were  perpetually  sending  swift  glances  all  over  the  room.  There 
was  also,  I  know,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Judges  poring  over  the 
reproductions  of  some  Etruscan  vases ;  and  there  may  have  been 
other  people.  It  was  a  tranquil  interior  of  rather  mellow  shadows, 
and  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  with  the  most  ingenuously  charming 
manner  in  the  world,  was  engaged  in  damning — as  it  were  in 
musing  asides — all  my  family  and  their  connections  and  myself. 
He  was  talking  of  the  old  times,  of  the  ’forties  and  ’fifties,  when 
he  w^as  known  affectionately  as  Old  Hunt  and  Millais  as  The 
Lamp  Post  because  he  was  so  tall.  And  uttering  many  things 
which  may  be  found  now  in  his  autobiography,  Mr.  Hunt  would 
let  drop  sentences  like  :  — 

“The  Brotherhood  used  to  meet  pretty  often  at  Rossetti’s  rooms, 
but,  of  course,  Rossetti  was  a  common  thief.  .  . 

“Your  grandfather  was  then  painting  a  picture  called  ‘The 
Pretty  Baa-lambs,’  but,  of  course,  Madox  Brown  was  a  notorious 

liar.  ,  . 

“  These  details  may  be  interesting  to  you  when  you  come  to  w'rite 
the  life  of  your  grandfather,  but,  of  course,  you,  as  a  person  of  no 
particular  talent,  setting  out  upon  an  artistic  career,  will  die 
ignominiously  of  starvation.  And  so  Millais  and  I,  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  the  wet  white  ground,  proceeded  to  swear  an 
oath  that  we  would  reveal  it  to  none  other  of  the  brethren.” 

So  distractedly — so  amiably,  for  the  matter  of  that,  were 
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these  damning  “of  courses”  dropped  into  the  great  man’s  pic¬ 
turesque  narrative,  that  it  was  not  until  after  I  had  for  two  or  three 
1  hours  left  the  dim  and  comfortable  lamp-light  of  the  room  that  I 
really  realised  that  Mr.  Hunt  had  stated  that  he  considered  Rossetti 
I  a  thief,  my  grandfather  a  liar,  and  myself  doomed  to  an  infamous 
^  and  needy  death.  How  Mr.  Hunt  had  arrived  at  this  last  con¬ 
clusion,  I  do  not  know,  for  this  happened  twenty  years  ago, 
between  the  death  and  burial  of  Madox  Brown,  I  having  been 
sent  to  ask  this  friend  of  my  grandfather’s  early  years  to  attend  his 
funeral.  I  was  just  nineteen  at  the  time,  so  that  I  know  quite 
well  that  what  the  great  painter  meant  was  not  that  he  perceived 
traces  of  incipient  villainy  upon  my  countenance  or  of  decadence 
in  my  non-existent  writings,  but  that  he  really  desired  to  warn 
me  against  the  hardships  of  the  artistic  life,  of  which  in  his  middle 
years  he  tasted  for  so  long  and  so  bitterly.  Similarly,  when  he  said 
'  that  Rossetti  was  a  thief,  he  meant  that  the  author  of  Jenny  had 
I  borrowed  some  books  of  him  and  never  returned  them,  so  that 
j  they  were  sold  at  the  sale  of  Rossetti’s  effects.  And  when  he 
called  my  grandfather,  not  yet  in  his  grave,  a  notorious  liar, 

I  that  signified  that  ho  wms  irritated  by  the  phrase,  “father  of 
I  Prc-raphaelism,”  which  was  applied  to  Madox  Brown  in  his 
I  obituaries.  These  had  been  circulated  to  the  halfpenny  evening 
®  press  by  a  news’  agency.  An  industrious  hack-writer  had  come 
upon  this  phrase  in  a  work  by  Mr.  Harry  Quilter,  no  other  writer 
at  that  date  having  paid  any  attention  at  all  to  Madox  Brown’s 
career.  The  phrase  had  afforded  my  grandfather  almost  more 
explosive  irritation  than  its  repetition  thus  caused  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt.  For,  rightly  or  wTongly,  just  as  Mr.  Hunt  considered 
himself  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Pre-raphaelism ,  as  w'ell  as 
the  only  Pre-raphaelite  that  counted,  so  Madox  Brown  considered 
himself  much  too  senior  an  artist  to  have  been  mixed  up  in  a 
^  childish  debating  society  called  a  Brotherhood,  and  invented  by  a 
set  of  youths  very  much  his  juniors.  But  now,  indeed,  with  the 
announcement,  Heute  icird  uns  aiis  London  telegraphiert,  which 
the  wires  so  generously  flashed  to  the  ends  of  the  civilised  earth, 
the  Father  of  Pre-raphaelism  passes  awmy.  For  of  all  the  Pre- 
raphaelite  Brothers,  Mr.  Hunt  wms  the  only  one  w'ho  fully  under¬ 
stood,  who  fully  carried  out,  for  better  or  for  wmrse,  for  richer  or 
for  poorer,  the  canons  of  Pre-raphaelism.  It  wms  the  older  artist 
who  first  painted  bright  purple  haycocks — yes,  bright  purple  ones 
—upon  a  bright  green  field.  But  he  painted  them  like  that 
I  because  he  happened  to  notice  that  when  sunlight  is  rather  red 
and  the  sky  very  blue,  the  shadowy  side  of  green-grey  hay  is  all 
purple.  He  noticed  it,  and  he  rendered  it.  It  was  a  picturesque 
'  fact  appealing  to  an  imagination  that  looked  out  for  the  pic- 
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turesque.  Mr,  Holman  Hunt  rendered  things  with  the  avid 
passion  of  a  seeker  after  truth ;  it  was  a  hungry  desire ;  it  was  a 
life  force  pushing  him  towards  the  heroic,  towards  all  of  the  unex¬ 
plored  things  in  human  experience  that  are  as  arid  and  as  bitter 
as  the  unexplored  fields  of  ice  around  the  Pole.  Just  as  the 
explorer,  robbing  these  august  regions  of  their  mystery  with  his 
photographs  and  his  projections,  is  inspired  by  the  passion  for 
those  virgin  mysteries,  just  as  he  earns  at  once  our  dislike  by 
penetrating  mysteries  that  should  remain  mysteries  if  we  are  to 
remain  comfortable,  so  with  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  Inspired  with 
the  intense,  unreasoning  faith  of  the  ascetic  for  the  mysteries  of 
revealed  religion — inspired,  too,  with  the  intense  and  unreasoning 
desire  of  the  ascetic  for  the  rendering  of  truth,  since  he  believed 
that  truth  and  revealed  religion  were  as  much  identical  as  are  the 
one  in  three  of  the  Trinity,  so  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  supported  the 
fiery  suns  of  the  desert,  the  thirsts  of  the  day,  the  rigours  of  the 
night,  the  contempt  of  his  compatriots,  and  the  scorn  of  his  time, 
in  the  endeavour  to  prove  that  Our  Lord  was  a  Semitic  boy  or  an 
adult  Jew  inspired  with  the  ecstasy  of  a  modern  French  anarchist; 
that  His  Mother  was  a  Bedouin  woman  of  no  particular  distinction, 
or  that  the  elders  in  the  Temple  were  a  set  of  Semitic  sheiks 
dressed  in  aniline  dyed  burnouses,  packed  together  in  w^ooden 
tabernacles,  beneath  a  remorseless  sun.  This  was  the  message 
of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  to  his  generation,  a  message  surely 
very  salutary  and  very  useful.  For  of  its  kind,  and  as  far 
as  it  went,  it  meant  clearness  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  thought 
in  any  department  of  life  is  the  most  valuable  thing  that  a  man 
can  give  to  his  day.  For  the  painter  of  The  Light  of  the  World 
dealt  a  very  hard  blow  to  the  fashionable  religion  of  his  day.  This 
the  world  of  his  youth  understood  very  well.  It  declared  Mr. 
Hunt  to  be  an  atheist,  and,  with  Charles  Dickens  at  its  head, 
cried  to  the  Government  for  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
his  Brethren. 

These  things  are,  I  suppose,  a  little  forgotten  now — or  perhaps 
they  all  repose  together  on  that  hill  where  grows  the  Herb 
Oblivion.  I  don’t  know.  But  in  the  romantic  home  of  my 
childhood,  the  opponents  of  Pre-raphaelism  seemed  to  stalk  about 
still,  like  assassins  with  knives.  There  was  a  sort  of  Blue-Beard 
called  Frank  Stone,  E.A. — God  alone  knows  nowadays  who 
Frank  Stone,  E.A. ,  was  !  But  Frank  Stone  said  in  the  Athenaeum 
of  the  year  of  grace  1850,  that  the  flesh  of  Pre-raphaelite  pictures 
was  painted  with  strawberry  jam.  There  was  a  veritable  Giant 
Blunderbore  called  Grant,  P.E.A. — who  in  the  world  was  Grant, 
P.B.A.? — who,  with  forty  thieves,  all  R.A.’s,  immolated  the 
innocent  pictures  of  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  D.  G.  E.,  Brown,  and 
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Collinson — who  sent  them  home  ripped  up  with  nails,  who  never 
returned  them  at  all,  or  who  hung  them  next  the  ceiling  in  gloomy 
rooms  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high.  That,  at  least,  was  my 
early  picture  of  the  horrors  that  the  Pre-raphaelites  had  to  endure. 

And  the  public  certainly  took  its  share,  too.  The  good,  indolent 
public  of  that  day  was  not  too  indolent  to  take  an  interest  in 
pictures,  and  it  certainly  very  hotly  disliked  anything  that  had 
P.E.B.  attached  to  it,  perhaps  because  it  was  used  to  things  with 
P.E.A. — who  teas  Grant,  P.R.A.?  People  in  those  days,  like 
people  to-day,  had  tired  eyes.  They  wanted  nice,  comfortable 
half-tones.  They  wanted  undisturbing  pictures  in  which  flesh, 
trees,  houses,  castles,  the  sky  and  the  sea  alike  appeared  to  have 
been  painted  in  pea- soup.  Consequently,  hay  that  was  purple 
in  the  shadows,  and  flesh  that  seemed  to  have  been  painted 
with  strawberry  jam,  upset  them  very  much.  They  were  simple, 
earnest  }x?ople,  those  early  Victorians,  and  had  not  yet  learnt  the 
trick  of  avoiding  disturbing  thoughts  and  sights.  Perhaps  it  was 
that  the  picture-postcard  had  not  yet  been  invented.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  nowadays  to  think  that  anyone  would  be  in  the  least 
disturbed  if  a  painter  as  great  as  Velasquez  should  come  along  and 
paint  you  a  scarlet  landscape  with  a  pea  green  sky.  Nowadays  we 
should  care  nothing  at  all.  Only  if  he  pushed  himself  really  well, 
he  would  find  himself  elected  A.R.A.  at  the  third  attempt,  and 
his  pictures  would  bo  bought  by  a  doctor  in  Harley  Street.  He 
would  be  celebrated  in  a  small  afternoon  tea  circle.  But  the  great 
public  would  never  hear  of  him,  and  would  never  be  disturbed  by 
his  scarlet  grass  and  green  sky.  We  should  not  indeed  really 
care  tw’o  pins  if  the  President  of  the  British  Association  should 
declare  that  the  grass  is  bright  scarlet  and  the  sky  green.  We 
should  just  want  to  go  on  playing  Bridge. 

But  the  public  of  the  Pre-raphaelites  w’as  really  worried.  It 
felt  that  if  these  fellows  were  right,  its  eyesight  must  be  wrong, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  disturbing !  It  desired,  therefore,  that 
these  painters  should  be  suppressed.  It  didn’t  want  them  only  to 
be  ignored.  They  were  disturbers  of  great  principles.  If  they 
began  by  declaring  that  flesh  looked  like  strawberry  jam,  when 
all  the  world  knew  that  it  looked  like  pea-soup,  they  would  begin 
next  to  impugn  the  British  Constitution,  the  morality  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  Times  newspaper,  the  Nonconformist  con¬ 
science,  the  bench  of  Bishops,  and  the  beauty  of  the  crinoline. 
There  would  be  no  knowing  where  they  wouldn’t  get  to. 

And  indeed  the  worried  public  w'as  perfectly  right.  Pre- 
raphaelism  may  or  may  not  have  been  important  in  the  history  of 
modern  art ;  it  was  all-important  in  the  development  of  modern 
thought.  The  amiable  muddle-headedness  of  the  crinoline  period 
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was  perfectly  right  to  be  horribly  worried  when  Millais  exhibited 
a  picture  showing  Christ  obedient  to  His  parents.  You  have  tc 
consider  that  in  those  days  it  was  blasphemous,  indecent  and 
uncomfortable  to  think  about  sacred  personages  at  all.  No  one 
really  liked  to  think  about  the  Redeemer  as  Man,  and  Millais 
showed  them  the  Virgin  kissing  her  Son  !  According  to  Victorian 
Protestant  ideas  the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  was  a  person  whom  you 
never  mentioned  at  all.  But  Millais  dragged  her  right  into  the 
foreground.  You  couldn’t  get  away  from  her.  She  was  kissing 
her  little  Son,  and  her  little  Son  was  obedient  to  her. 
Adolescence,  family  affection,  subjection  to  His  Mother  and 
father,  or  early  occupations — these  things  were  obviously 
logical,  but  were  very  disturbing.  They  meant  all  sorts  of 
revisions  of  judgment.  It  was  not  only  that  flesh  looked  like 
strawberry  jam,  but  that  the  Saviour  was  a  man  with  the  neces¬ 
sities,  the  craving  for  sympathy,  and  the  vulnerability  of  a  man. 
These  facts  Millais  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 

And  not  being  of  the  stern  temper  of  Mr.  Hunt,  Millais  bent 
before  the  storm  of  popular  opinion.  He  was  afraid  that  Charles 
Dickens  would  get  him  imprisoned.  He  changed  the  figure  of 
the  Virgin  so  that  no  longer  does  she  comfort  her  Son  with  a 
kiss.  Millais  could  alter  his  picture,  but  nothing  in  this  world 
could  ever  have  forced  Mr.  Hunt  to  bend.  In  consequence, 
Millais,  a  very  great  painter,  climbed  an  easy  road  to  affluence, 
and  died  in  the  chair  once  occupied  by  Grant,  P.R.A.  Mr.  Hunt 
pursuing  his  sterner  course,  seeking  avidly  for  truth  as  it  must 
have  appeared,  was  for  long  years  shunned  by  patrons  and  hard 
put  to  it  to  live  at  all.  There  have,  I  think,  been  few  such 
struggles  in  the  cause  of  any  conscience,  and  never  with  such  a 
fierce  and  iron  determination  has  any  painter,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
violent  opposition,  fettered  his  art  so  to  serve  the  interests  of 
religion  and  of  truth. 

This  religiosity  which  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  before  even  Darwin, 
Huxley,  and  other  Victorian  figures,  so  effectively  destroyed,  was 
one  of  the  scourges  of  the  dismal  period  which  to-day  we  call  the 
Victorian  era.  And  if  Mr.  Hunt  destroyed  the  image  of  Simon 
Peter  as  the  sort  of  artist’s  model  that  you  see  on  the  steps  of 
Calabrian  churches,  furtively  combing  out,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  round  mirror,  long  white  hairs  depending  from  his  head 
and  face — these  hairs  being  the  only  portion  of  him  that  have 
ever  been  washed  since  his  birth — if  Mr.  Hunt  destroyed  this 
figure ,  with  its  attitudes  learnt  on  the  operatic  stage ,  its  blanket 
revealing  opulently  moulded  forms,  and  its  huge  property  keys 
extended  towards  a  neo-Gothic  Heaven — if  Mr.  Hunt  gave  us 
instead  (I  don’t  know  that  he  ever  did,  but  he  may  have  done)  a 
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Jewish  fisherman  pulling  up  dirty-looking  fish  on  the  shores  of 
i  a  salt-encrusted  and  desolate  lake — then  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  realms 
of  modern  thought,  enormously  aided  in  the  discovery  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  in  no  way  damaged  the  prestige  of  the  occupant 
of  St.  Peter’s  Chair. 

This  truism  may  appear  a  paradox.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
trae  than  that  clearness  of  thought  in  one  department  of  life 
stimulates  clearness  of  thought  in  another.  The  great  material 
developments  of  the  end  of  last  century  did  not  only  succeed  the 
great  realistic  developments  that  had  preceded  them  in  the  arts. 
The  one  was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  other.  Just  as  you 
cannot  have  a  healthy  body  in  which  one  of  the  members  is 
unsound,  so  you  cannot  have  a  healthy  national  life  in  the  realms 
of  thought  unless  in  all  the  departments  of  life  you  have  sincere 
thinkers,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Hunt  undoubtedly  was — a  sincere 
thinker.  To  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  painter  of  his  day  might 
be  superfluous ;  he  was  certainly  the  most  earnest  beyond  all 
comparison.  That  we  should  dislike  the  vividness  of  his  colour 
is  perhaps  the  defect  of  our  degenerate  eyes,  which  see  too  little 
of  the  sunlight.  And  such  a  painting  as  that  of  the  strayed  sheep 
on  the  edge  of  the  Fairlight  cliff,  near  Pett — such  a  painting  is 
sufficient  to  establish  its  painter’s  claims  to  gifts  of  the  very 
greatest.  You  have  the  sunlit  sheep,  you  have  the  dangerous 
verge  of  the  hill;  you  have  the  sea  far  below,  and  from  these 
things  you  find  awakened  in  you  such  emotions  as  Providence  has 
rendered  you  capable  of.  This,  without  doubt,  is  the  province  of 
art— a  province  which  perhaps  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,  unduly  neglected. 

Of  pictures  of  his  at  all  in  this  absolute  genre,  I  can  recall 
I  otherwise  only  one,  representing  the  deck  of  a  steamer  at  night. 
Mr.  Hunt,  in  fact,  set  himself  the  task  of  being  rather  a  pioneer 
than  an  artist.  His  fame,  the  bulking  of  his  personality  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity,  as  with  all  other  pioneers,  will  no  doubt,  suffer. 
But  when  he  gave  Mr.  Gambart  what  Mr.  Gambart  complained 
was  a  “a  great  ugly  goat,”  instead  of  a  pretty  religious  picture, 
with  epicene  angels,  curled  golden  hair  and  long  night-gowns, 

;  Mr.  Hunt  was  very  certainly  benefiting  the  life  of  his  day.  And, 

I  indeed,  this  is  a  terrifying  and  suggestive  picture.  But  this  great 
j  man  cared  very  little  for  beauty,  which  is  that  which,  by  awaken- 
,  ing  untabulated  and  indefinite  emotions,  makes,  indefinitely,  more 
I  proper  men  of  us.  Had  he  cared  more  for  this  he  would  have  been 

:  a  greater  artist;  he  might  have  been  a  smaller  man.  Beauty, 

I  think,  he  never  once  mentions  in  his  autobiography.  But  truth 
and  righteousness,  as  he  understood  it,  were  always  on  his  lips 
as  they  were  always  in  his  heart.  In  spite  of  the  acerbity  of  his 
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utterances — of  which,  boldly  taking  the  bit  between  my  teeth 
I  have  here  given  a  few  specimens — in  spite  of  the  apparent 
egotism  of  his  autobiography,  which  to  the  unthinking  might 
appear  a  bitterly  vainglorious  book,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  declare 
myself  certain  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  was,  in  the  more  subtle 
sense,  an  eminently  unselfish  man.  The  “I”  that  is  so  eternal 
in  his  autobiography  is  not  the  “I”  that  was  William  Holman 
Hunt.  It  was  all  that  he  stood  for — the  principles,  the  hard  life, 
the  bitter  endurance,  the  splendid  record  of  young  friendships, 
the  aims,  the  achievement.  It  was  for  this  that  Mr.  Hunt  desired 
to  force  acknowledgment.  In  his  autobiography  he  did  himself 
perhaps  less  than  justice;  in  his  paintings,  too,  he  did  himself 
perhaps  less  than  justice ;  but  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life, 
from  his  strugglings  away  from  the  merchant’s  stool  to  his  death, 
which  is  telegraphed  to  us  in  the  obscurest  of  Hessian  villages, 
he  never  betrayed  his  ascetic’s  passion.  It  was  to  this  passion 
that  his  egotism  was  a  tribute.  From  his  point  of  view,  Eossetti 
was  not  a  good  man  because  he  was  not  a  religious  painter  who 
had  journeyed  into  Palestine  in  search  of  truth.  He  never  even 
went  to  Florence  to  see  where  Beatrice  lived.  If  Mr.  Hunt 
called  Eossetti  a  thief,  it  was  because  he  desired  to  express  this 
artistically  immoral  fact,  and  he  expressed  it  clumsily  as  one  not 
a  master  of  words.  And  similarly,  if  he  called  Madox  Brown 
a  liar,  it  was  because  Madox  Brown  was  not  a  painter  of  his 
school  of  religious  thought.  His  aim  was  not  to  prevent  other 
persons  buying  pictures  of  Madox  Brown  or  Eossetti ;  his  aim  was 
not  to  hinder  Madox  Brown’s  or  Eossetti ’s  prosperity.  He  desired 
to  point  out  that  the  only  way  to  msthetic  salvation  was  to  be  a 
believing  Pre-raphaelite.  And  there  was  only  one  Pre-raphaelite— 
that  was  Mr.  Holman  Hunt.  Anyone  without  this  faith  must,  he 
felt,  be  a  bad  man.  In  a  dim  and  crabbed  language  he  tried  to  ex¬ 
press  it.  At  other  times  he  would  call  these  rival  painters  the  best 
and  noblest  of  fellows,  or  the  one  man  in  the  world  to  whom  to 
go  to  for  advice  or  sympathy.  And  this  indeed  was  the  main  note 
of  his  life,  he  himself  having  been  as  companionable,  as  fine  a 
fellow,  and  as  good  to  go  to  for  advice.  But  being  a  painter, 
he  had  to  look  for  shadows,  and  not  being  much  of  a  hand  with  the 
pen  or  the  tongue,  if  he  could  not  find  them,  he  had  to  invent 
them.  That,  in  the  end,  was  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

I  permit  myself  these  words  upon  a  delicate  subject,  since 
Mr.  Hunt’s  autobiography,  which  must  necessarily  be  his  most 
lasting  personal  memorial,  does  so  very  much  less  than  justice  to 
the  fineness  of  his  nature.  This  scarcely  all  his  hardships  and 
privations  could  warp  at  all.  And  I  permit  them  to  myself  the 
more  readily  since  I  may,  without  much  immodesty,  consider 
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myself  the  most  vocal  of  the  clan  which  Mr.  Hunt  dimly  regarded 
t  as  the  Opposition  to  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Founder  of 
'  Pre-raphaelism.  But  I  think  I  never  did  advance — it  was  never 
my  intention  to  advance — any  suggestion  that  the  true  inwardness 
of  Pre-raphaelism,  the  exact  rendering,  hair  for  hair  of  the  model ; 
the  passionate  hunger  and  thirst  for  even  accidental  truth,  the 
real  caput  mortuum  of  Pre-raphaelism,  was  ever  expressed  by 
anyone  else  than  by  the  meticulously  earnest  painter  and  great 
man,  whose  death  has  just  been  telegraphed  from  what,  so  far 
away,  seem  the  deep  recesses  of  London  into  the  chess-board 
pattern  of  sun-lit  Pre-raphaelite  Hessian  harvest  lands.  May  the 
fields  to  which  he  has  gone  prove  even  such  bright  places  where, 
to  his  courageous  eyes,  his  Truth  shall  be  very  vivid  and— 
prevail ! 

Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
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The  rapid  rise  of  the  German  Empire  since  victory  on  the  battle¬ 
field  consolidated  its  strength  has  surprised  our  politicians  quite 
as  much  as  it  has  frightened  them,  and  yet  to  the  student  of 
European  history  nothing  was  easier  to  foresee  after  the  events 
of  1870.  They  had  only  to  look  back  to  the  Europe  of  a  century 
ago  to  see  the  same  causes  producing  the  same  effect,  and  longer 
research  gives  even  more  convincing  proof  of  the  general  tendency 
of  the  States  which  compose  the  European  Commonwealth  to 
consolidate  and  to  coalesce  under  the  aegis  of  the  strongest  military 
Power.  This  tendency  ever  since  the  Norman  conquest  has 
been  realised  and  feared  by  British  statesmen.  Spain,  France 
under  Louis  XIV. ,  the  Empire  of  Napoleon,  and  to-day  the  rising 
tide  of  German  supremacy  have  each  in  turn  excited  English 
jealousy,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last-named  case  this 
jealousy  has  resulted  in  war,  in  which  we  not  merely  conquered 
but  entirely  broke  the  power  of  our  adversary  for  the  time  being. 
The  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  Continental  history 
was  foretold  by  Napoleon,  who,  however,  saw  in  Russia  the  prob¬ 
able  tyrant  of  Europe.  It  is  too  early  to  say  for  certain  that  he 
was  wrong  ;  but  in  1910  it  is  Germany,  with  her  likely  allies,  that 
alarms  the  peace-loving  populations  within  reach  of  her  military 
power. 

The  immediate  provocation  for  the  desolating  wars,  which  were 
conterminous  with  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  was  his  desire  to 
reorganise  the  Continental  States  with  the  same  vigorous  handling 
as  he  had  employed  to  such  good  purpose  in  restoring  internal 
order  from  the  chaos  of  the  Revolution.  The  short  histories  which 
minister  to  the  needs  of  school  children  in  historical  science 
represent  the  great  Emperor  as  an  ogre  of  human  depravity,  who 
sacrificed  a  holocaust  of  victims  to  satisfy  his  lust  for  war  and 
conquest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  history  is  not  more  impartially 
recorded  and  taught.  Having  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  with  its  internal  strife  and  aimless 
foreign  wars,  the  Government  of  Napoleon  was  confronted  with 
the  most  difficult  problem  in  foreign  policy  which  ever  beset  a 
French  ruler.  All  the  neighbouring  States  were  in  a  fluid  con¬ 
dition,  all  the  ancient  landmarks  had  been  removed,  and  the 
balance  of  power  in  Central  Europe  which  had  cost  so  much 
bloodshed  to  maintain  had  disappeared.  France  was  saddled  with 
responsibilities  which  she  dared  not  repudiate  for  the  sovereignty 
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of  border  provinces  in  the  Low  Countries,  along  the  Rhine,  and 
in  Northern  Italy.  The  attitude  towards  her  of  the  three  great 
Powers,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  was  unfriendly,  and  any 
day  might  see  a  fresh  coalition  against  her.  The  lesser  States 
of  Germany  added  to  the  perplexity  of  the  situation.  Spain  was 
a  smouldering  volcano,  and  there  were  Colonial  troubles,  the 
legacy  of  revolutionary  folly.  Above  and  beyond  all  these 
causes  of  friction  stood  the  overshadowing  powder  of  the  British 
Empire,  whose  relations  with  France  gave  sufficient  cause  for 
anxiety  had  no  others  been  present.  The  British  pretext  for 
breaking  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1803  was  the  failure  of  the 
French  to  execute  its  provisions,  but  it  is  at  least  open  to  argument 
that  the  First  Consul  acted  in  self-defence.  He  was  too  good  a 
strategist  not  to  measure  correctly  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  war  with  Britain  while  the  States  of  the  Continent  surrounded 
France  on  the  land  side  with  unfriendly  Governments  and 
powerful  armies.  If  he  embarked  rashly  on  the  war  with  England 
in  1803  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  he  hoped  to  confine  its  scope 
to  a  duel  with  the  maritime  Power,  and  that  he  seriously  intended 
to  bring  about  a  rapid  decision  by  the  invasion  of  the  island.  Had 
he  accomplished  his  purpose  of  carrying  150,000  men  of  the 
Grand  Army  across  the  Channel,  he  must  have  captured  London 
and  wrought  havoc  in  the  South  of  England ;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  final  result  would  have  been  the  same 
as  the  capture  of  Moscow  in  1812,  while  the  discipline  to  the 
English  people  would  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  this  day. 
Napoleon  only  abandoned  his  plan  of  invading  England  when  the 
hostile  intentions  of  Austria  were  known  to  his  Cabinet  without 
possibility  of  doubt.  The  matchless  campaign  of  Austerlitz  w'as 
undoubtedly  fought  in  self-defence,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  other  wars  of  the  Empire  until  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in 
1807.  After  that  date  Napoleon  became  aggressive ;  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  also  possible  to  defend  his  policy  towards  Spain, 
and  the  other  States  which  he  reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
France,  as  compelled  by  the  general  situation — and  in  fact  he 
so  defended  it  himself  at  St.  Helena.  The  attack  on  Russia  in 
1812  is  less  easy  to  justify.  Nevertheless,  Russia  had  waged  war 
on  France  vicariously  ever  since  1798,  without  the  excuse  of 
defending  her  own  interests,  but  with  the  intention  of  extending 
and  consolidating  her  power  in  Europe.  The  invasion  of  1812, 
therefore,  was  not  altogether  so  unprovoked  as  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  popular  historian. 

It  is  of  great  interest  to  examine  what  were  the  forces  which 
drove  Napoleon  into  war  first  with  Ae  British  Empire  and  then 
with  the  Continental  Coalition,  which  he  did  not  desire 
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and  which  for  some  time  he  endeavoured  to  stave  off.  Since  the 
violence  of  democratic  innovation  had  been  checked  in  France 
the  explanation  that  socially  and  politically  the  new  order  of 
things  in  the  Republic  was  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  Europe  is  not 
sufficient.  It  is  true  that  the  French  Government  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  but  not  altogether  without  some  respect 
for  having  put  an  end  to  the  conflagration  which  at  one  time 
threatened  all  Europe.  The  causes  of  the  sanguinary  struggle 
which  began  in  1803  and  concluded  in  1815  w’ere  more  profound, 
and  must  be  sought  in  the  moral  impulses  of  the  nations  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Revolution  had  generated  a  great  store  of  energy 
in  the  French  people,  which  had  been  partly  spent  by  the  struggles 
and  bloodshed  of  the  decade  preceding  Napoleon’s  accession  to 
supreme  power,  but  after  the  breathing  space  afforded  by  the 
truce  between  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  the  expanding  energy  of 
the  French  resumed  its  course.  The  preparations  for  attacking 
England  had  united  the  whole  country  in  an  enthusiastic  effort, 
and  the  march  of  the  army  into  Germany  in  September,  1805, 
was  supported  by  the  same  weight  of  popular  approval.  While 
this  mighty  impulse  drove  the  armies  of  Napoleon  into  the  heart 
of  the  rival  Empires,  the  peoples  attacked  were,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  lukewarm  in  supporting  the  efforts  of  their  Governments. 
They  readily  accepted  the  situation  created  by  the  military 
genius  of  the  invader,  and  the  smaller  States  showed  unmistak¬ 
ably  the  tendency  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  tendency 
of  the  w’eak  European  communities  to  gravitate  towards  ■ 
the  imperial  power  wdiich  for  the  time  being  is  best  able  to 
protect  them.  Had  Napoleon  studied  the  interests,  dispositions, 
and  prejudices  of  the  realms  which  were  added  to  his  Empire 
between  1805  and  1812,  the  destruction  of  the  Grand  Army  in 
Russia  would  not  have  caused  the  popular  rising  against  French 
supremacy  which  effected  his  downfall.  A  great  current  of 
popular  approval  made  the  victorious  march  of  the  Imperial 
armies  possible  :  it  w’as  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the  reaction  of  this 
moral  force,  which  carried  the  allied  forces  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

If  this  theory  concerning  the  moral  or  psychic  forces  which 
control  the  affairs  of  a  group  of  States  such  as  the  European  ' 
nations  be  correct,  then  it  is  evident  that  such  periods  of  great 
energy  and  national  activity  will  recur  whenever  motive  forces 
are  in  existence  of  sufficient  importance  to  stir  the  mighty 
interests  and  mechanism  involved.  The  actual  state  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  on  the  Continent  gives  cause  for  anxiety  to 
many  people  who  appreciate  the  strong  military  position  of 
Germany  and  Austria  in  alliance,  and  the  feeble  organisation  and  j 
occasional  provocative  attitude  of  the  surrounding  States,  who  | 
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regard  with  jealousy  the  rise  of  German  power.  The  material 
force  outside  the  alliance  of  the  Central  Powers,  whether  or  not 
Italy  is  included  in  it,  far  exceeds  the  rival  combination.  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia  represent  resources  of  wealth  and  population 
far  superior  to  the  Triple  Alliance ;  and  if  the  resources  of  the 
smaller  States,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands 
!  be  taken  into  account,  not  to  mention  Turkey  and  the  Balkan 
principalities,  it  is  evident  that  by  far  the  major  force  in  Europe 
lies  outside  the  domains  of  Germany  and  Austria.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  fact,  the  two  Central  Powers  were  able  to  have  their 
way  when  Austrian  action  in  the  Balkans  was  thwarted  by  British 
\  diplomacy,  and  no  doubt  whatever  existed  that  these  Powers  were 
prepared  to  enforce  their  contention  by  war  against  all  comers 
had  Britain  and  Russia  continued  to  oppose  the  formal  annexa¬ 
tion  by  Austria  of  her  Balkan  possessions.  Since  the  futility 
of  resisting  the  arms  of  the  Central  Powers  was  generally 
realised  at  the  time  and  since,  it  is  clear  that  for  •'trategicai 
and  political  reasons  the  two  Empires  hold  a  position  w^hose 
organised  powder  to  strike  down  an  adversary  is  vastly  greater 

I  than  the  balance  of  resources  between  the  two  rival  groups 
of  States  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  armies  of  both  Germany 
and  Austria  could  be  mobilised  for  war  and  concentrated 
for  combined  action  in  less  than  three  weeks.  Germany 
has  twenty -three  army  corps  in  the  first  line,  Austria  fourteen 

tarmy  corps.  As  many  divisions  of  landwehr  as  there  are  army 
corps  support  this  host  in  second  line,  w'hile  organised  reserves 
of  the  same  strength  are  immediately  available  to  garrison 
fortresses  and  reinforce  the  field  armies.  It  is  possible  for  the 
.\ustro-German  Alliance  to  attack  France  wdth  thirty  army  corps 
within  a  month,  while  leaving  amply  sufficient  forces  on  the 
I  Eastern  frontier  to  hold  in  check  any  attack  which  could  be 
r  made  from  that  direction  before  two  months  at  any  rate  had 
expired.  In  two  months  from  the  outbreak  of  war  the  French 
j  Army  might  be  defeated  decisively  and  hurled  back  in  fragments 
from  the  frontier.  In  such  a  case  the  smaller  States  would  do 
as  they  did  in  Napoleon’s  time — they  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  rally  round  the  strongest  military  Pow-er ;  and  it  would  be 
1  absurd  to  blame  them,  for  their  very  existence  as  independent 
States  hinges  on  the  prudence  of  their  choice. 

Modern  war  has  altered  the  conditions  of  international  conflict 
which  prevailed  a  century  ago  in  two  very  important  respects. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  to  win  a  decisive  battle  by  clever  tactics 
and  vigorous  offensive  over  the  enemy’s  principal  army  in  half-a- 
dozen  hours,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jena  and  Waterloo.  The 
j  absence  of  smoke  from  the  battlefield,  the  improvement  of 
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firearms,  and  the  size  of  armies  has  prolonged  battles  so  that  they 
normally  last  as  many  days  as  they  formerly  did  hours.  In  this 
respect  the  unready  States  of  Europe  have  an  important  advantage 
over  the  best  prepared.  If  the  latter  fail  to  strike  home  with 
crushing  effect  in  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  war,  the 
great  resources  of  Britain  and  Eussia  might  gradually  be  brought 
into  play,  with  the  probable  result  of  turning  the  tables.  On 
the  other  hand,  three  months  not  only  give  time  enough  for  the 
Austro-German  host  to  bring  the  French  Army  to  a  decisive 
struggle,  but  the  other  great  change  which  has  come  about,  also 
from  the  increased  scale  of  contemporary  armaments,  tells  with 
immense  force  in  favour  of  the  Central  Powers.  This  new  con¬ 
dition  consists  in  the  impossibility  of  retaining  gigantic  armies 
in  the  field  for  unlimited  time.  The  tendency  of  modern  war  is  to 
be  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  The  Franco-German  War  was  spun 
out  for  six  months,  but  it  was  in  reality  decided  by  the  event  of 
August  18th,  less  than  five  vreeks  from  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  just  sixteen  days  after  the  first  shot  w'as  fired.  The  Western 
European  States  depend  for  their  great  armies  on  dense  industrial 
populations,  which  are  a  weakness  as  well  as  a  strength.  Even 
in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  peace  there  is  a  stern  struggle 
for  bare  existence  going  on  among  a  large  proportion  of  these 
populations.  In  war,  after  the  first  few  months,  the  rise  of  prices 
and  the  slackness  of  trade  must  inevitably  bring  about  an  economic 
crisis  of  the  most  urgent  sort  in  any  manufacturing  country.  The 
interdependency  of  nations,  the  intricate  machinery  of  credit  and 
trade,  the  small  margin  of  wealth  in  proportion  to  popular  re¬ 
quirements  which  exists  at  any  given  time  to  carry  on  a  general 
war  are  likely  to  ensure  the  speedy  conclusion  of  hostilities.  A 
policy,  therefore,  of  wearing  out  the  Central  Pow'ers  by  delaying 
the  decision  is  unlikely  to  succeed,  because  neither  Britain, 
France,  nor  Eussia  will  be  able  to  maintain  armies  on  the  modern 
scale  in  the  field  for  long,  and  if  the  Central  Powers  win  decisive 
battles  in  the  first  two  months’  fighting,  the  French  Army  may 
be  broken  and  dispersed  and  the  French  Government  may  be 
compelled  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  the  victors. 

Future  British  Governments  will  have  the  same  choice  between 
two  main  lines  of  policy  as  their  predecessors  have  had  for  so 
long  in  Continental  affairs.  Britain  may  hold  aloof,  taking  the 
risk  of  finding  herself  left  out  of  all  important  combinations 
and  also  of  being  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  coalition ;  or  she 
may  elect  to  support  the  group  of  States  which  for  the  time 
being  hold  out  for  independent  action  again.st  any  one  predominant 
State  or  alliance.  The  second  policy  unquestionably  involves  the 
liability  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Continental  ally  before 
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the  arbitrament  of  the  battlefield  has  fixed  the  fate  of  the  one 
army  which  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the  shock,  and  of  the  smaller 
States  which  will  inevitably  be  swept  along  in  the  tide  of  victory. 
To  turn  to  the  concrete  case  of  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  general  sympathy  of  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  probably  Italy,  would  be  on  the 
side  of  France  if  she  were  again  attacked  by  the  Germans,  just 
as  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemburg  sympathised  with  the 
German  Powers  a  century  ago  in  their  quarrel  with  France.  It 
was  the  inability  to  protect  them  which  forced  them  under  the 
yoke  of  the  conquering  Power.  If  another  war  takes  place  to 
determine  the  supremacy  of  Western  Europe,  it  may  be  counted 
on  for  certain  that  Germany  will  compel  her  allies,  willing  or 
unwilling,  to  do  their  full  share  in  bringing  about  the  pacification 
which  she  desires.  If  the  war  is  eventually  carried  across  the 
Channel  into  the  green  fields  of  the  English  counties,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  invading  host  will  consist  largely  of  the  allies 
of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  just  as  Napoleon  overran  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Eussia  wdth  hosts  of  which  the  core  indeed  was 
French,  but  which  included  levies  from  all  the  States  attached 
by  suzerainty  or  alliance  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  principal  mistake  of  Napoleon’s  policy  was  that  he  was  in 
too  great  a  hurry.  The  task  of  reorganising  the  States  of  Europe 
on  a  new  system  in  the  teeth  of  the  resolute  and  persistent  hostility 
of  Britain,  wdth  her  unprecedented  naval  strength  on  the  one 
flank  and  the  military  monarchies  of  Europe  on  the  other,  was 
stupendous.  Luck  played  its  part  in  seconding  the  astonishing 
military  genius  of  the  French  Emperor,  but  good  luck  cannot 
always  be  relied  upon,  and  it  is  presumptuous  to  count  upon  the 
adversary’s  continued  incapacity.  “Enfin  ces  animaux-lk  ont 
appris  quelque  chose,”  Napoleon  had  to  confess  in  1813.  By  dint 
of  being  beaten ,  the  elements  of  how  to  make  war  had  reached  the 
metaphysical  brains  of  the  Prussian  staff,  and  a  new  vigour  was 
imparted  to  all  the  forces  of  the  coalition.  Politicians  exist  in 
England  who  gravely  foretell  an  identical  course  for  the  next 
great  European  war.  But  the  course  of  two  wars  is  never 
identical,  and  Britain  is  as  little  able  as  her  Continental  rival  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  a  war  footing  for  her  army,  navy,  and 
trade  during  long  years  until  her  adversaries  have  spent  their 
force,  her  own  incapable  commanders  been  eliminated,  and  a  new 
race  of  Moores  and  Wellingtons  discovered  and  promoted.  If  the 
next  decade  sees  the  frontiers  of  Western  Europe  fixed  by  a  great 
war,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  first  big  battles  will 
determine  the  ultimate  victor,  and  that  the  months  during  which 
the  operations  are  prolonged  will  but  add  to  the  agony  of  the 
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vanquished,  as  in  1870.  Should  the  final  result  be  to  establish  ^  ‘ 

the  hegemony  of  the  German  Empire  over  the  maritime  States^  :  i 

Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain — the  situation  < 

of  our  country  will  become  very  critical,  whatever  the  result  of  ’ 

the  duel  between  the  battle  fleets  in  the  North  Sea  may  be.  ^ 

Although  the  triumph  of  the  island  over  the  Continent  would  not  * 

have  become  impossible,  yet  it  would  only  be  attained  by  sacrifices  * 

of  the  most  heroic  order.  Compared  to  such  sacrifices,  the  pre-  =  1 

cautions  which  it  is  still  possible  for  us  to  take  in  order  to  avert  ' 

the  danger  would  make  but  small  demands  on  our  patriotism.  > 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  pacific  assurances  of  the  i  ' 

high  officials  of  the  German  Empire — of  the  Kaiser,  his  Ministers,  :  ' 

and  Ambassadors.  It  is  plain  that  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and  i  ' 

Austria  have  no  desire  to  risk  their  splendid  position  by  war,  '  * 

nor  would  they  be  eager  to  break  the  peace  were  the  chances  j  ' 

of  final  victory  even  more  in  their  favour  than  they  actually 
are.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suspect  any  deliberate  design  S 

for  the  destruction  of  the  British  marine,  nor  for  reckless  !  I 

aggression  deliberately  planned  in  Berlin.  There  is,  however, 
excellent  reason  to  guard  against  perils  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  inevitable  march  of  events.  The  present  regime  in  | 
Germany  is  not  sure  to  endure  for  ever ;  if  supplanted  by  another, 
the  new  rulers  may  or  may  not  be  equally  wise,  moderate,  and 
conservative.  In  any  case,  the  commercial  expansion  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
must  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years  practically  place  those 
States  wuthin  the  sphere  of  German  control  under  whatsoever  title 
or  treaty  the  new  order  of  things  may  be  decorated.  What  will 
be  the  policy  of  France  and  of  Britain  when  this  eventuality  comes 
to  pass?  Both  States  are  parties  to  the  treaty  which  gave  inde¬ 
pendence  to  Belgium.  France  would  probably  go  to  war  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of  the  border  kingdom  if  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  victory.  No  one  can  say  whether  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  will  acquiesce  in  the  change,  or,  indeed,  whether  there  will 
be  any  deliberate  policy  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  at  all ,  or  means 
to  enforce  a  policy  if  it  is  adopted.  No  naval  programme  can 
prevent  the  practical  absorption  of  the  Netherlands  by  Germany. 

At  least  300,000  field  troops,  ready  to  reinforce  the  French  Army, 
would  be  required  to  sustain  our  diplomatic  action.  Finally,  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  must  be  conducted  with  skill  and  ^ 
firmness  in  the  interval ;  but  that  is  only  possible  w'hen  a  real 
statesman  directs  and  when  adequate  military  forces  are  available 
to  enforce  his  contentions.  ; 

The  German  people  are  certainly  not  warlike.  So  long  as  they 
can  pursue  their  path  unmolested  and  unhindered  by  British  ; 
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livaliy  and  jealousy  it  will  be  difi&cult  or  impossible  for  the  most 
aggressive  Cabinet  in  Berlin  to  rouse  them  to  the  gigantic  national 
effort  which  war  involves.  But  is  it  sure  that  no  such  clash  of 
interests  will  occur  in  the  next  twenty  years?  That  a  sharp  check 
to  German  industrial  expansion,  causing  bitter  distress  in  the 
thickly-populated  regions,  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  rich  rival ,  which  is  too  flabby  or  feeble  to  enforce  her 
pretensions  by  force?  Should  such  a  conviction  gain  ground  in 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  divert 
the  wrath  of  the  nation  towards  us  than  it  w^as  to  stir  up  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  war  with  France  in  1870.  Whole  nations  are 
occasionally  swept  aw^ay  by  gusts  of  passion.  Overt  acts  are  com¬ 
mitted  which  cannot  possibly  be  explained  aw'ay.  Wars  have 
often  broken  out  when  it  was  the  plain  interest  of  both  sides  to 
settle  their  differences  i)eaceably  ;  nor  has  modern  commerce  or  any 
fresh  condition  of  the  world’s  politics  altered  that  fact.  Lastly, 
man  is  a  combative  animal ,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
provocation  for  the  next  great  war  will  come  from  the  east  of  the 
North  Sea.  The  nation  which  is  most  ignorant  of  warlike  affairs 
and  least  prepared  is  often  the  beginner  of  strife,  and  the  flaming 
diatribes  of  certain  halfpenny  newspapers  during  the  late  General 
Election  give  cause  to  think.  Without  any  excuse  of  hostile 
action,  friendly  Powers  were  denounced  with  a  bitterness  which 
recalls  the  language  of  the  English  Press  towards  Napoleon  at  the 
end  of  the  Consulate;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
a  situation  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  European  States 
in  1805  is  slowly  but  surely  arising.  Certainly  it  is  not  too  late  to 
restore  the  balance  of  organised  power  which  can  keep  the  peace , 
but  there  is  no  sign  at  present  of  the  needful  measures,  which 
must  depend  on  a  sounder  military  organisation  in  this  country, 
and  a  more  economical  administration  of  the  millions  at  present 
devoted  to  the  purpose.  Impatience  is  already  manifested  both  in 
England  and  Germany  at  a  taxation  for  warlike  purposes,  which 
shows  signs  of  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  and  which  fails 
to  guarantee  the  peace  for  which  it  is  avowedly  imposed.  This 
very  grievance  may  in  itself  precipitate  a  war,  should  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  favour  the  outbreak. 

In  1805  the  solidarity  of  the  Continental  Powers  before  the 
expanding  energy  of  France  was  impaired  by  international 
jealousy  as  well  as  by  internal  politics.  The  same  causes  are  still 
at  work.  Eussia  is  unlikely  to  compromise  her  future  to  rescue 
British  maritime  supremacy.  The  Polish  cement,  and  the  threat 
of  democratic  upheaval,  still  binds  the  three  great  military 
Empires  together,  in  spite  of  mutual  grievances  and  jealousies. 
In  the  last  resort  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see  Germany 


backed  by  both  Austria  and  Eussia  in  coercing  the  Continent. 
France  is  the  one  ally  on  whom  Britain  could  depend,  if  only  she 
had  the  wherewithal  to  support  her.  The  brilliant  author  of  the 
Valour  of  Ignorance  has  addressed  a  striking  warning  to  his 
countrymen  of  the  United  States,  and  rebuked  the  levity  and  sloth 
with  which  they  neglect  their  armaments,  with  Japan  on  one 
flank  and  Germany  on  the  other.  Parenthetically,  he  ignores  the 
possibility  of  Britain  holding  German  expansion  in  check.  He 
reminds  them  that  the  armies  of  both  these  Empires  are  nearer 
to  the  territory  they  might  attack  than  the  Western  States  are 
to  Washington  in  a  strategic  sense.  He  denounces  the  folly  of 
imagining  that  the  cosmopolitan  financier  has  rendered  war  im¬ 
possible  or  changed  the  human  proclivity  for  resorting  to  violence 
whenever  it  is  likely  to  answer  the  purposes  of  policy. 

What  is  true  of  America  is  doubly  true  of  these  islands  within 
sight  of  the  Continent,  and  unprotected  by  sufficient  organised 
forces.  In  the  war  with  the  French  Eevolution,  England  trifled 
with  the  situation  when  victory  would  have  been  easy.  She  per¬ 
mitted  the  adversary  to  arm  and  organise,  and  she  only  emerged 
victorious  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  bloodshed  and  lavish 
expenditure.  She  was  saved  by  a  chapter  of  fortunate  accidents 
which  prolonged  the  war,  and  by  the  blunders  of  her  great 
adversary,  engendered  by  his  contempt  for  our  military  imbecility. 
Such  conditions  will  certainly  not  recur.  If  there  is  war  it  will  be 
the  adversaries  of  this  country  who  will  be  highly  organised  and 
ourselves  who  will  need  time  to  arm.  That  the  decisive  stage  of 
the  war  will  be  prolonged  is  very  unlikely,  nor  can  we  count  on 
the  Central  Alliance  dividing  its  forces,  as  Napoleon  did  when  he 
undertook  simultaneously  to  conquer  Spain  and  Eussia. 

Cecil  Battine. 
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The  amusing  banter  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves, 
and  the  delightful  parody  of  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  are  the  nearest 
approach  that  England  can  now  show  to  the  satirical  productions 
for  which  it  was  once  famous.  Indeed,  we  are  becoming  an  amiable 
race,  developing,  or  at  least  feigning,  the  milk  of  human  kindnes# 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  modern  caricature  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  portraiture,  and  only  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 
flings  the  tomahawk  of  pictorial  satire.  A  study  of  the  lampoons 
and  the  vigorous  personal  onslaughts  in  prose  and  verse  of  the 
Georgian  days,  however,  gives  us  pause  for  reflection  w^hether 
we  refrain  from  such  practices  because  of  our  improved  manners 
or  increasing  effeminacy  :  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  signed  review’  which  makes  it  difficult,  in  these 
days  of  numerous  literary  associations,  for  a  sociable  or  a  nervous 
scholar  to  gibbet  his  erring  brethren  with  an  acerbity  once  general. 
Certain  it  is  that  current  criticism  is  for  the  most  part  the  art 
of  saying  pleasant  things  graciously,  while  our  excursions  into  the 
personal  element  are  usually  headed  “Appreciations.”  Whatever 
the  cause,  it  is  a  sad  thought  for  militant  spirits  that  a  wave  of 
politeness  has  engulfed  the  heretofore  blunt,  out-spoken  John 
Bull,  that  typical  figure,  of  which — it  is  pathetic  to  note  in  these 
days  of  unsuppressed  emotion — w’e  are  still  so  proud. 

The  most  casual  incursion  into  Georgian  history  reveals  a  great 
mass  of  almost  forgotten  satirical  productions,  all  of  it  trenchant, 
most  of  it  coarse  and  not  a  little  scurrilous,  indeed,  but  much  of 
it  readable  and  amusing.  There  were  scores  of  virile  pamphleteers 
in  the  pay  of  ministers  and  oppositions,  as  w’ell  as  a  number  of 
independent  writers  of  lampoons  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  things.  The  best  of  the  latter  class  wms  Charles 
Churchill ,  the  famous  author  of  “  The  Rosciad  ”  and  of  those 
terrible  onslaughts  on  Hogarth  and  Sandwich,  on  Martin  and 
other  small  fry.  His  mantle  was  in  due  course  assumed  by 
Wolcot,  who,  though  scarcely  remembered  to-day,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  extensive  knowledge,  and,  though  of 
course  without  the  genius  of  his  predecessor,  was  widely  read, 
enjoyed  a  vast  popularity,  and  undoubtedly  influenced  a  great 
body  of  people, 

John  Wolcot,  the  son  of  a  country  surgeon,  was  born  in  May, 
1738.  He  was  educated  at  various  schools  of  no  great  repute,  and 
in  the  early  twenties  paid  a  lengthy  visit  to  France,  for  the 
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inhabitants  of  which  land  he  conceived  the  insular  prejudice  usual 
in  his  day  :  — 

“  I  never  will  put  Merit  on  the  rack  ; 

No;  yet,  I  own,  I  hate  the  shrugging  dogs. 

I’ve  lived  among  them,  eat  their  frogs. 

And  vomited  them  up,  thank  God,  again.” 

He  studied  medicine  in  London  until  1764,  when  he  went  as 
assistant  to  his  uncle,  John  Wolcot  of  Fowey,  taking  a  Scotch 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  three  years  later,  immediately  after 
which,  his  distant  connection.  Sir  William  Trelawny,  going  to 
Jamaica  as  Governor,  he  accompanied  him  as  physician.  In  that 
island  he  saw  little  or  no  prospect  of  securing  a  paying  practice, 
and  paid  a  flying  visit  to  England  in  1769  to  take  holy  orders. 
On  his  return  to  Jamaica  he^ found  that  the  lucrative  living  for 
which  he  had  been  destined  had,  contrary  to  expectation,  not 
been  vacated,  whereupon,  after  holding  a  minor  clerical  post  for 
a  few  months,  he  reverted  to  his  old  profession,  and  obtained  the 
post  of  physician-general  to  the  troops.  Sir  William  Trelawny 
died  in  1773,  and  Wolcot  again  came  to  England,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a  doctor  at  Truro,  but,  after  disputes  with 
his  medical  confrhes  and  the  Corporation,  removed  in  1779  to 
Helstone  and  then  to  Exeter. 

Wolcot  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  in  1781,  when  he 
came  to  London,  urged  to  this  step  partly  by  the  desire  to 
advance  the  prospects  of  his  protegd,  Opie,  the  painter,  and 
partly  by  the  desire  to  establish  himself  there  as  a  man  of  letters. 
This  last  project  was  not  so  mad  as  it  may  have  appeared  to  his 
country  neighbours,  for  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Peter  Pindar” 
he  had  already  obtained  some  success  with  the  publication  of  a 
“Poetical  Epistle  to  Reviewers”  in  1778,  in  which  he  declared 

‘‘In  Sonnet,  Ode,  and  Legendary  Tale, 

Soon  will  the  press  my  tuneful  Works  display." 

He  soon  fulfilled  this  promise,  and  in  1782  issued  “Lyric  Odes 
to  the  Royal  Academicians  for  1782,”  by  “Peter  Pindar,  Esq., 
a  distant  relative  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes  and  Laureat  to  the 
Academy,”  which  w'ere  at  once  so  successful,  that  in  quick 
succession  came  from  his  fertile  pen,  “More  Lyric  Odes  to  the 
Royal  Academicians  for  1783,”  “Lyric  Odes  for  1785,”  and,  in 
1786,  “Farewell  Odes  to  Academicians.”  These  vigorous  verses 
attracted  much  attention,  for  the  critic  was  outspoken  in  his 
dislikes,  and  lashed  with  the  utmost  contempt  “George’s  idol,” 
West,  and  other  fashionable  artists ;  though  he  showed  his  dis¬ 
crimination  in  praising  the  works  of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds  (“Of 
whose  fine  art  I  owm  myself  a  lover”),  and  of  the  unfairly 
neglected  Richard  Wilson  (“By  Britain  left  in  poverty  to  pine”) : 
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“But  honest  Wilson,  never  mind; 

Immortal  praises  thou  shalt  find, 

And  for  a  dinner  have  no  cause  to  fear. 

Thou  start ’st  at  my  prophetic  rhymes  : 

Don't  be  impatient  for  those  times; 

Wait  till  thou  hast  been  dead  a  hundred  year." 

It  was  not  because  Wolcot  had  exhausted  this  vein  (for  he 
returned  to  it  again  and  again,  even  in  1808  having  “One  more 
Peep  at  the  Koyal  Academy”)  that  he  looked  for  another  theme, 
but  that  he  discovered,  so  long  as  he  wrote  on  art  and  artists, 
let  him  be  never  so  humorous,  he  would  have  to  be  content  with 
praise  alone  for  his  reward.  No  man  cared  less  for  money  than 
he,  but  he  certainly  thought  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire,  and, 
since  he  depended  for  his  livelihood  on  his  pen,  it  behoved  him  to 
select  a  subject  that  would  appeal  to  a  larger  public.  To  the 
exceeding  joy  of  his  own  and  subsequent  generations,  he  decided 
to  exercise  his  humour  at  the  expense  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
with  an  occasional  playful  blow  at  a  minister. 

No  satirist  could  ask  for  better  subjects  for  his  wit  than 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  slow-wdtted  monarch  and 
his  parsimonious  consort  offered  every  conceivable  temptation 
to  Wolcot’s  nimble  humour,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  rare  chance.  Of  course,  he  w^as  not  the  first  in  the  field, 
but  he  was  head  and  shoulders  over  his  rivals  in  talent  and  wit, 
and,  if  he  did  not  silence,  at  least  he  succeeded  in  eclipsing 
them.  He  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  internal  economy  of  the  royal  palaces,  and, 
though  he  took  a  poet’s  license  to  embroider  the  facts,  there  was 
always  some  foundation  for  his  lampoons.  Thus,  when  the  King 
found  a  noxious  insect  in  his  plate  at  dinner  and  gave  orders  that 
everyone  in  the  kitchens,  from  chef  to  scullion,  should  be  shaved, 
“Peter  Pindar  ”  wrote  a  “heroi-comic  poem,”  “The  Lousiad,”  in 
which  he  gave  a  version  of  the  story.  “I  had  this  (incident),”  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  “from  the  cooks  themselves,  with  whom  I 
dined  several  times  at  Buckingham  House  and  Windsor,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ‘  shave  ’  took  place. 

“  ‘  Some  spirit  whispers  that  to  Cooks  I  ow'e 
The  precious  Visitor  that  crawls  below; 

Yes,  yes,  the  whispering  Spirit  tells  me  true. 

And  soon  that  vengeance  all  the  locks  pursue. 

Cooks,  Scourers,  Scullions,  too,  with  Tails  of  Pig, 

Shall  lose  their  coxcomb  Curls  and  wear  a  Wig.' 

Thus  roared  the  King,  not  Hercules  so  big; 

And  all  the  Palace  echoed,  ‘  Wear  a  Wig! 

So  successful  was  the  first  canto  of  “The  Tjousiad,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1785,  that  during  the  next  ten  years  four  additional  cantos 
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■were  written ,  in  which  members  of  the  Household  and  Ministers 
were  introduced,  scarified,  and  dismissed;  but  the  gem  of  the 
collection  is  the  lengthy  “Petition  of  the  Cooks,”  which,  after 
references  to  France,  the  Schwellenberg,  and  Wilkes,  concludes; 

“  ‘  0  King,  our  Wives  are  in  the  Kitchen  roaring, 

All  ready  in  rebellion  now  to  rise; 

They  mock  our  humble  method  of  imploring. 

And  bid  us  guard  against  a  wig  surprise  : 

“  Yours  is  the  hair,”  they  cry,  “  th’  Almighty  gave  ye. 

And  not  a  King  in  Christendom  should  shave  you.” 

‘“Lol  on  th’  event  the  World  impatient  looks, 

And  thinks  the  joke  is  carried  much  too  far; 

Then  pray.  Sir,  listen  to  your  faithful  Cooks, 

Nor  in  the  Palace  breed  a  Civil  War  : 

Loud  roar  our  Band;  and,  obstinate  as  Pigs, 

Cry,  “Locks  and  Liberty  and  damn  the  Wigsl”’” 

Eventually  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  was  drawn  to  this 
poem,  and  that  body,  according  to  Wolcot,  decided  to  prosecute 
the  author,  and  refrained  from  doing  so  only  when  it  discovered 
that  the  poem  had  its  foundation  in  fact.  “Are  you  sure  of  a 
verdict?”  it  is  stated  that  Chancellor  Thurlow  inquired;  “for, 
if  not  so,  we  shall  look  like  a  parcel  of  fools.”  Huish  states 
emphatically  that  the  idea  of  prosecuting  the  poet  did  not 
originate  with  the  King ;  and  Galt  says  that  the  effusions  of  the 
satirist  produced  on  George  “no  other  effect  than  a  smile  of 
wonder  at  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  the  man  :  and  the  most 
serious  thing  he  w’as  ever  known  to  say  of  them  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Peter’s  lampooning  General  Carpenter,  when  his 
Majesty  observed,  that  ‘for  himself  he  cared  nothing;  but  he 
was  hurt  to  see  a  worthy  man  calumniated,  because  he  happened 
to  be  one  of  his  servants.’  As  far  as  they  were  capable  of  exciting 
a  good-natured  laugh,  the  King  enjoyed  that  laugh  as  much  as 
any  man ;  and  when  they  were  otherwise,  as  was  but  too  often 
the  case,  he  observed  a  dignified  forbearance,  leaving  the  author 
to  enjoy  all  the  triumph  there  might  be  in  making  a  base  attack 
on  a  party  w^hom  he  knew  to  be  precluded,  by  his  dignity,  from 
descending  into  the  arena  in  his  own  defence.” 

It  may,  however,  he  doubted  whether  Hazlitt  was  accurate  in 
stating  that  “the  King  as  well  as  the  nation  delighted  in  the 
bard,”  for  George  had  not  a  spark  of  humour  in  his  composition, 
and  was  the  last  man  in  the  nation  to  take  a  joke  at  his  own 
expense  in  good  part. 

If,  however,  the  King  suffered  in  silence,  the  Queen  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  submit  to  similar  attacks,  and  her  solicitor  warned 
Wolcot  that  if  he  exercised  his  wit  against  her  Majesty,  proceed- 
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!  ings  would  at  once  be  taken — representations  that  had  the  desired 
!  effect,  although  they  furnished  the  subject  for  one  of  Peter’s 
"  verses. 

"Great  was  the  Bard’s  desire  to  sing  the  Queen, 

Vast  in  her  soul,  majestic  in  her  mien; 

I  But  fierce  George  Hardinge  swore,  if  pens  or  pen 

;  Of  woman,  women,  man  or  men. 

In  any  wise  or  shape,  in  Ode  or  Tale, 

Dared  mention  that  superior  Lady,  lo! 

The  law  should  deal  them  such  a  blow! 

Hang,  pillory,  or  confine  for  life  in  jail.” 

When  the  Doctor  was  once  reproved  by  an  acquaintance  for  the 
liberties  he  took  with  his  sovereign,  “I  confess  there  exists 
this  difference  between  the  King  and  me,”  he  replied ;  “the  King 
has  been  a  good  subject  to  me,  but  I  have  been  a  bad  subject 
to  him.”  This  he  admitted,  but  that  he  was  guilty  in  any  sense  of 
serious  offence  he  pooh-poohed  : — 

“  Such  is  the  Song  :  and  do  not  thou,  severe. 

With*’ Treason!  Treason!  ’  fill  a  royal  ear; 

For  gentle  jokes,  at  times,  on  Queens  and  Kings, 

Are  pleasant,  taking,  nay,  instructive  things. 

Yet  some  there  are  who  relish  not  the  sport, 

That  flutter  in  the  sunshine  of  a  Court; 

Who,  fearful  Song  naight  mar  their  high  ambition. 

Loose  the  gaunt  Dogs  of  State,  and  bawl  ‘  Sedition.’" 

'  Wolcot  was  clever  enough  usually  to  take  for  his  verse  topics 
in  which  the  public  were  interested,  and  it  was  to  this  acuteness 
his  success  with  his  contemporaries  must  be  largely  attributed. 
He  attacked  Lord  Lonsdale  when  that  nobleman  showed  a 
great  disregard  of  his  neighbour’s  rights,  and  “expostulated” 
with  Hannah  More,  w^hen  in  her  “Strictures  on  Female  Educa^ 
tion,”  she  wrote,  “The  Poets  again,  to  do  them  justice,  are  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  w’hen  any  mischief  is  to  be  done.” 

(He  inveighed  against  the  strict  enforcement  of  Sunday  Obser¬ 
vance,  which  to  some  extent  resulted  from  Lady  Huntingdon’s 
petition  to  the  King,  and  the  puritanism  of  the  Methodists  :  — 

‘“No,’  roars  the  Huntingdonian  Priest;  ‘no,  no: 

;  Lovers  are  liars;  love’s  a  damned  trade. 

Kissing  is  damnable ;  to  Hell  they  go  : 

:  The  Devil  claws  away  the  rogue  and  jade.’”; 

[And  he  gave  a  fanciful  description  of  the  result  of  the  unpopular 
Hair-Tax,  which,  according  to  him,  evoked  so  much  disgust  that, 
“the  male  sex  have  already  sacrificed  their  favourite  curls,  to 
disappoint  the  rapacity  of  a  minister.” 
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"  See  groups  of  Hairdressers  all  idle  stand, 

A  melancholy,  mute,  and  mournful  band; 

And  Barbers  eke,  who  lift  the  crape-clod  Pole, 

And  round  and  round  their  eyes  of  horror  roll; 

Desponding,  pale,  like  Hosier’s  Ghost  so  white, 

Who  told  their  sorrows  ’mid  the  morning  light. 

But  seel  each  hopeless  wight  with  fury  foams; 

His  curling-irons  breaks,  and  snaps  his  combs  : 

Ahl  doom’d  to  shut  their  mouths  as  well  as  shops; 

For  dead  is  Custom,  ’mid  the  world  of  crops." 

Wolcot,  as  a  defender  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  thought  no  words 
too  strong  in  which  to  express  his  opinion  of  those  who  attacked 
her,  and  when  John  Eolle  introduced  the  question  of  her  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  fell  foul 
of  him,  and  of  Pitt  w’ho  supported  him  :  — 

'*  Sick  at  the  name  of  Rolle  (to  thee  tho’  dear). 

The  name  abhorr’d  by  Honour’s  shrinking  ear, 

I  draw  reluctant  from  thy  venal  throng, 

And  give  it  mention,  though  it  blacks  my  song. 

“How  could’st  thou  bid  that  Rolle,  despised  by  all, 

On  helpless  beauty,  like  a  mastiff  fall; 

Then  meanly  to  correct  the  brute  pretend. 

And  claim  the  merit  of  the  Fair  One’s  friend?” 

He  had  the  courage  to  say  a  good  w'ord  for  Paine  and  The 
Eights  of  Man  :  — 

“O  Paine!  thy  vast  endeavour  I  admire. 

How  brave  the  hope,  to  set  a  realm  on  fire ! 

Ambition  smiling  praised  thy  giant  wish. 

Compared  to  thee,  the  man,  to  gain  a  name. 

Who  to  Diana’s  temple  put  the  flame, 

A  simple  Minnow  to  the  Prince  of  Fish;” 

and  was  fearless  in  his  denunciation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  when  it 
transpired  that  during  the  latter’s  occupation  of  the  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  his  mistress  had  been  selling  commissions 
and  offices.  He  voiced  the  public  clamour  :  — 

“  Heavens,  what  a  dire  confusion  beauty  makes  I 
The  Horse  Guards  tremble,  and  old  Windsor  shakes. 

Like  bees,  the  mob  around  St.  Stephen’s  swarms; 

And  every  street  and  alley  feels  alarms  : 

Men,  women,  coaches,  gigs,  each  other  jostle; 

And  thou  the  cause  of  all  this  horrid  bustle ! 

Hotels  and  tap-rooms  sound  with  mingled  din. 

And  every  coffee-house  is  on  the  grin. 

From  morn  to  eve,  from  eve  to  midnight  dark, 

Naught  strikes  the  ear  but  ‘  Duke  and  Mistress  Clarke.’ 

Nay,  too,  the  parrot  and  the  simple  starling 

Cry  from  their  cages  naught  but  ‘Duke  and  Darling’!” 
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and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  inquiry,  the  Duke  resigned, 
he  drew  a  malicious  picture  of  his  loneliness  : — 

‘‘No  longer  now  the  Duke  excites  our  wonder, 

’Midst  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbuss  and  thunder', 

Amidst  his  hosts,  no  more  with  rapture  dwells 
On  Congreve’s  rockets,  and  on  Shrapnell’s  shells; 

But  quits  with  scornful  mien  the  field  of  Mars, 

And  to  Sir  David’s  genius  leaves  the  wars. 

Now  in  dull  Windsor  rides  the  youth  is  seen; 

Now,  in  dull  walks  to  Frogmore  with  the  Queen; 

At  Oaklands,  where  pigs  and  poultry  charm. 

Like  Cincinnatus  on  his  Sabine  farm; 

Now,  o’er  a  lonely  dish  in  Stable  Yard, 

Without  a  friend,  and  (strange!)  without  a  card!” 

Wolcot  sometimes  contrived  to  combine  his  attacks  upon  art 
and  royalty,  as  in  “Subjects  for  Painters,”  in  the  introduction  to 
which,  he  explained,  that  the  rage  for  historical  pictures,  “so 
nobly  rewarded  by  Messieurs  Boydell  and  Macklin,”  tempted 
him  to  offer  subjects  that  would  be  useful  when  the  painters  had 
exhausted  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

‘‘Pitt  trying  to  unclench  Britannia’s  fist, 

Imploring  money  for  a  King; 

Telling  most  mournful  tales  of  Civil  List, 

The  Lady’s  tender  heart  to  wring  : 

"Tales  of  expense  in  doctors’  hills. 

High  price  of  blisters,  boluses,  and  pills; 

Long  journey  to  Saint  Paul’s  i'oblige  the  Nation, 

And  give  thanks  for  Restoration  : — 

Britannia,  with  arch  look  the  while. 

Partaking  strongly  of  a  smile, 

Pointing  to  that  huge  Dome,^  the  Nation’s  wealth; 

Where  people  sometimes  place  their  Cash  by  stealth, 

And,  all  so  modest  with  their  secret  store. 

Inform  the  W’orld  thy ’re  poor,  ah!  very  poor!" 

As  a  rule,  however,  Wolcot  directed  his  lampoons  against  the 
King,  whose  foibles  he  most  unmercifully  laid  bare.  He  was  never 
weary  of  decrying  a  monarch  who  preferred  farming  to  art,  and 
whose  economies  were  a  source  of  scandal  to  the  whole  nation. 
It  is  said  that  the  bitterness  on  this  latter  score  arose  from  the 
King  having  purchased  a  picture  from  a  friend  of  the  satirist  and 
having  given  him  only  half  the  market  value.  This,  indeed,  was 
only  one  instance  out  of  many  of  George’s  meanness.  He  would 
put  an  artist  to  the  expense  of  bringing  his  pictures  to  Windsor, 
and  not  offer  to  pay  the  carriage,  even  when,  in  the  case  of  one 
such  command,  the  cost  was  twenty-five  pounds.  He  would 
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invite  eminent  singers  and  actors  to  perform  at  Court  functiong 
and  give  them  never  a  sou,  thinking  the  honour  sufficient  reward 

“At  length  the  Actress  ceased  to  read  and  spout, 

Where  Generosity’s  a  crying  Sin  : 

Her  curtsey  dropp’d,  was  nodded  to;  came  out. 

So  rich !  How  rich  ?  As  rich  as  she  went  in. 

“  Should  Mara  call  it  cruelty,  and  blame 

Such  royal  conduct,  I’d  cry.  Fie  upon  her! 

To  Mistress  Siddons  freely  say  the  same  : 

Sufficient  for  such  people  is  the  honour." 

Wolcot  was  never  weary  of  harping  upon  this  unroyal  quality 
that  was  common  to  both  the  Sovereigns.  He  returned  to  it  in 
the  “Odes  to  Kien  Long,  Emperor  of  China.” 

“  Give  nothing  from  the  Privy  Purse  away, 

I  say  : 

Nay,  should  thy  coffers  and  thy  bags  run  o’er; 

Neglect,  or  pension  Merit  on  the  Poor. 

“Give  not  to  Hospitals;  thy  Name’s  enough: 

To  death-face  Famine,  not  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

On  Wealth,  thy  Quarry,  keep  a  Falcon-view, 

And  from  the  very  children  steal  their  due !  ’’ 

’'e  King’s  love  of  farming  for  profit — a  King  with  a  Civil  List  of 
'00  and  occasional  special  grants  amounting  to  millions— 
hject  much  discussed,  and  not  likely  to  escape  the  atten- 
satirist. 

.  the  note  is,  ‘  How  go  sheep  a  score? 

what’s  the  price  of  Bullocks?  How  sells  Lamb? 

.joar,  a  Boar,  I  want  a  Boar; 

.v-ant  a  Bull,  a  Bull;  I  want  a  Ram!  ’ 

\  .jreas  it  should  be  this  :  ‘  I  want  a  Bard, 

To  cover  him  with  honour  and  reward.”’ 

Indeed,  nothing  that  the  King  did  was  allowed  to  pass  without 
comment.  Did  he  go  to  Weymouth,  “Peter  Pindar  ”  accompanied 
him  in  spirit. 

“See!  Caesar’s  off:  the  dust  around  him  hovers; 

And  gathering,  lo,  the  King  of  Glory  covers ! 

The  Royal  hubbub  fills  both  eye  and  ear. 

And  wide-mouth’d  Wonder  marks  the  wild  career.’’ 

Did  George  visit  Samuel  Whitbread’s  brewery,  the  event  was 
duly  recorded  ;  — 

“Now  moved  the  King,  Queen,  and  Princesses,  so  grand. 

To  visit  the  first  Brewer  in  the  land; 

Who  sometimes  swills  his  beer  and  grinds  his  meat. 

In  a  snug  corner  christen’d  Chiswell  Street; 

But  oftener,  charmed  with  fashionable  air. 

Amidst  the  gaudy  Great  of  Portman  Square.” 
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Popular  as  such  verses  were,  and  wide  as  was  their  circulation, 
they  were  easily  eclipsed  in  both  respects  by  those  in  which  the 
stupidity  of  the  King  was  chronicled,  and  people  being  so  much 
amused  by  them,  forgot  that  the  foundation  of  truth  w^as  often 
so  built  upon  as  to  obscure  it.  “Peter  Pindar”  was  in  his  element 
[wking  fun  at  George’s  ignorance,  as  shown  when  looking  through 
Lord  Pembroke’s  treasures  at  Wilton  House  ; 

•“Who’s  this?  Who's  this?  Who's  this  fine  fellow  here?’ 

‘Sesostris,’  bowing  low,  replied  the  Peer. 

'Sir  Sostris,  hey?  Sir  Sostris  ?  'Pon  my  word! 

Knight  or  a  Baronet,  my  Lord? 

One  of  wij  making  1  what,  my  Lord,  my  making!  ’ 

•“  Pray,  pray,  my  Lord,  who’s  that  big  fellow  there?  ’ 

‘  'Tis  Hercules,’  replied  the  shrinking  Peer. 

‘  Strong  fellow,  hey,  my  Lord?  strong  fellow,  hey? 

Clean'd  stables;  crack’d  a  Lion  like  a  flea; 

Kill’d  Snakes,  great  Snakes,  that  in  a  cradle  found  him — 

The  Queen,  Queen’s  coming:  wrap  an  apron  round  him.’” 

The  b(?st  thing  that  Wolcot  ever  wrote,  and  one  that  provoked 
a  laugh  all  over  England,  was  “The  King  and  the  Apple- 
Dumplings,”  in  which  he  described  George’s  astonishment  at  first 
seeing  a  dumpling,  one  of  which  he  took  into  his  hand  to  ex¬ 
amine  : 

•“  'Tis  monstrous,  monstrous  hard,  indeed,’  he  cried: 

‘  What  makes  it,  pray,  so  hard?  ’  The  Dame  replied. 

Low  curtseying,  ‘  Please  your  Majesty,  the  Apple !  ’ 

‘“Very  astonishing  indeed!  Strange  thing!  ’ 

(Turning  the  Dumpling  round,  rejoined  the  King). 

‘  ’Tis  most  extraordinary  then,  all  this  is; 

It  beats  Pinetti’s  conjuring  all  to  pieces  : 

Strange  I  should  never  of  a  Dumpling  dream ! 

But,  Goody,  tell  me  where,  where,  where’s  the  seam?  ’ 

‘“  Sir,  there’s  no  Seam,’  quoth  she,  ‘I  never  knew 
That  folks  did  Apple-Dumplings  sew-' 

‘  No !  ’  said  the  staring  Monarch  with  a  grin  : 

‘  How,  how  the  devil  got  the  Apple  in?  ’  ” 

Since  it  was  thought  unwise  to  prosecute  Wolcot,  after  a  time 
an  endeavour  was  made  to  silence  him  by  gentler  means,  and, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Yorke,  the  Government  offered 
the  satirist  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year,  at  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  much  astonished. 

*‘  Great  is  the  shout  indeed.  Sir,  all  abroad. 

That  you  have  order’d  me  this  handsome  thing; 

On  which,  with  lifted  eyes,  I’ve  said,  ‘  Good  God! 

Though  great  my  merits,  yet  how  great  the  King!  ’ 

VOL.  LXXXVin.  N.S.  Z  Z 
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"  And  yet,  believe  me,  Sir,  I  lately  heard 
That  all  your  doors  were  doubly  lock’d  and  barr’d  i 

Against  the  Poet  for  his  tuneful  art; 

.And  that  the  tall,  stiff,  stately,  red  Machines, 

Your  Grenadiers,  the  guards  of  Kings  and  Queens, 

Were  ordered  all  to  stab  me  to  the  heart  : 

“That  if  to  the  House  of  Buckingham  I  came. 

Commands  were  given  to  Mistress  Brigg, 

A  comely,  stout,  two-handed  Dame, 

To  box  my  ears  and  pull  my  wig; 

The  Cooks  to  spit  me;  curry  me,  the  Grooms; 

.And  Kitchen  queans  to  baste  me  with  their  brooms. 

“You're  told  that  in  my  ways  I’m  very  evil; 

So  ugly,  fit  to  travel  for  a  show  : 

.And  that  I  loot  all  grimly  where  I  go. 

Just  like  a  devil; 

With  horns,  and  tail,  and  hoop,  that  make  folks  start, 

.And  in  my  breast  a  Mill-stone  for  a  Heart.” 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposal,  for  it  fell  through  owing  to  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  conditions  which  it  would  carry 
with  it. 

“  This  pension  was  well  meant,  O  glorious  King, 

And  for  the  Bard  a  very  pretty  thing  : 

But  let  me.  Sir,  refuse  it,  I  implore; 

I  ought  not  to  be  rich  while  you  are  poor. 

No,  Sir,  I  cannot  be  your  humble  Hack  : 

I  fear  your  Majesty  would  break  my  back.” 

Wolcot  then  made  a  bid  for  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  the  “Expostulatory  Odes.” 

“  Elate,  to  Carlton  House  my  rhymes  I  sent. 

Before  the  Poem  met  the  public  eye  : 

Which  gain’d  applause,  the  Poet’s  great  intent; 

But  naught  besides,  I  say  it  with  a  sigh.” 

Thereafter,  but  not  necessarily  because  of  this,  he  found  the 
Prince  nearly  as  useful  a  subject  for  his  scathing  verses  as  the 
King,  and  when  the  former  w’as  appointed  Regent,  “Peter 
Pindar”  was  ready  with  “The  Royal  First-Born,  or,  The  Baby 
out  of  his  Leading  Strings.” 

“  The  P -  he  promised  to  be  good, 

And  do  as  every  R - 1  should. 

Nor  give  vile  slander  cause  to  say  things  : 

He  owned  with  grief  his  conduct  unldish, 

And  swore  no  longer  to  be  childish. 

But  part  with  his  Iviperial  Playthings. 
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“This  is  the  3ay  when  Britain’s  pride 
Shall  throw  his  leading-strings  aside, 

And  pass  a  solemn  confirmation; 

And,  being  now  arrived  at  age. 

From  hence  shall  for  himself  engage 
To  do  his  duty  to  the  nation. 

“No  longer  like  a  baby  toss 

The  bold  M[aho]n  as  his  ball, 

Make  S[heri]d[a]n  his  rocking  horse, 

Himself  a  laughing  stock  for  all. 

“  When  he  no  more  in  many  a  frolic 
Shall  give  to  Decency  the  Cholic, 

Hang  Truth  in  his  imperial  garters, 

Butchers  good-breeding  at  a  jerk. 

And  crucify  (0  Parricide  and  Turk !) 

Poor  Virtue  and  Morality,  like  Martyrs.” 

He  often  returned  to  administer  castigation  to  the  Prince, 
whose  profligacies  were  notorious,  and  when  the  Heir- Apparent 
was  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  sprained  ankle,  he  voiced  the 
general  opinion  that  the  confinement  was  the  result  of  a  thrash¬ 
ing  from  Lord  Yarmouth,  whose  wife  had  been  insulted  by  “The 
First  Gentleman  of  Europe.” 

“Ye  Princes,  as  you  love  your  lives. 

Ne'er  meddle  with  your  neighbours'  wives, 

But  keep  your  brittle  hearts  from  tripping; 

Lest  some  rude  Lord,  to  scare  beholders. 

Should  compliment  your  princely  shoulders. 

With  such  another  royal  whipping. 

So  let  us  sing.  Long  live  the  King, 

The  Regent  long  live  he; 

And  when  again  he  gets  a  sprain. 

May  I  be  there  to  see.” 

Wolcot’s  sight  began  to  fail,  and  in  1811  he  was  nearly  blind, 
but  he  still  contrived  to  continue  his  literary  work  almost  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  January  14th,  1819.  By  his 
express  desire  he  w'as  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Covent 
Garden,  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  which  contained  the  mortal 
remains  of  Samuel  Butler,  of  whom,  perhaps,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  he  considered  himself  a  humble  disciple. 

He  was  a  very  sane  man,  sensible  of  his  limitations,  and  not 
given  to  value  his  w’ork  unduly.  Indeed,  in  his  first  work.  The 
Epixtle  to  Rerieu‘er.9,  he  stated  the  position  to  which  he  aspired  : 

“I  am  no  cormorant  for  Fame,  d’ye  see; 

I  ask  not  all  the  laurel,  but  a  sprig  : 

Then  hear  me.  Guardian  of  the  sacred  Tree, 

And  stick  a  Leaf  or  two  about  my  wig.” 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  hide  his  light 
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under  a  bushel,  and  his  verses  contain  many  humorous 
references  to  his  talents.  “Had  I  not  stepped  forward 
as  the  Champion  of  my  own  Merit  (which  is  deemed  so  necessary 
now-a-days  for  the  obtention  of  public  notice,  not  only  by 
Authors,  but  by  tete-makers,  perfumers,  elastic  truss  and  Parlia- 
ment-speech  makers,  &c.,  who,  in  the  daily  newspapers,  are  the 
heralds  of  their  otcn  splendid  abilities) he  wrote  in  Subjects  for 
Painters,  “I  might  possibly  be  passed  by  without  observation; 
and  thus  a  great  part  of  a  poetical  Immortality  be  sacrificed  to  a 
pitiful  mauvaise  honte. 

Of  course,  he  made  many  enemies,  as  every  satirist  must,  but 
he  bore  attacks  unflinchingly,  as,  indeed,  every  satirist  should. 

Great  are  my  Enemies  in  Trade,  God  knows  : 

There’s  not  a  Poet  but  would  stop  my  note; 

With  such  a  world  of  Spite  their  venom  flows, 

With  such  good-will  the  knaves  would  cut  my  throat." 

As  a  rule  he  treated  his  revilers  with  good-humoured  banter, 
but  once  a  critic  raised  his  ire  by  an  unmerciful  attack  on  his 
Nil  Admirari,  or,  A  Smile  at  a  Bishop,  in  The  Anti-Jacohin,  in 
which  he  was  styled,  “this  disgraceful  subject,  the  profligate 
reviler  of  his  sovereign  and  impudent  blasphemer  of  his  God.” 
Gifford  at  once  issued  as  a  counterblast.  An  Epistle  to  Peter 
Pindar,  the  savagery  of  which  made  the  subject  so  sore  that  he 
endeavoured  to  thrash  the  author,  who,  how^ever,  had  the  best 
of  the  struggle. 

“  False  fugitive !  back  to  thy  vomit  flee — 

Troll  the  lascivious  song,  the  fulsome  glee; 

Truck  praise  for  lust,  hunt  infant  genius  down. 

Strip  modest  merit  of  its  last  half-crown; 

Blow  from  thy  mildew’d  lips,  on  virtue  blow. 

And  blight  the  goodness  thou  canst  never  know.” 

"But  what  is  he  that  with  a  Mohawk’s  air. 

Cries  havock,  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war? 

A  blotted  mass,  a  gross  unkneaded  clod, 

A  foe  to  man,  a  renegade  from  God, 

From  noxious  childhood  to  pernicious  age. 

Separate  to  infamy,  through  every  stage." 

Yet  the  man  of  whom  these  words  w’ere  spoken  was  described 
by  his  friends  as  of  “a  kind  and  hearty  disposition,”  with  little 
or  no  malice  in  his  composition,  a  lover  of  flowers,  music,  and 
art.  Not  even  his  blindness  or  the  infirmities  of  age  soured  his 
temper,  and  in  his  last  years  he  said  to  Cyrus  Eedding,  “You 
have  seen  something  of  life  in  your  time.  See  and  learn  all  you 
can  more.  You  will  fall  back  upon  it  when  you  grow  old — an  old 
fool  is  an  inexcusable  fool  to  himself  and  others — store  up  all ; 
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our  acquirements  are  most  useful  when  we  become  old.”  Yet 
he  did  not  suffer  age  gladly,  and  when  on  his  death-bed  John 
Taylor  asked,  “Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  ”  the  reply — 
Wolcot’s  last  w’ords  on  earth — came,  “Bring  me  back  my  youth.” 

“The  historian  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  The  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  of  Mr.  Whitbread’s  Brewing-Vat,  the  bard  in  whom  the 
nation  and  the  King  delighted,”  Hazlitt  wTote  the  year  before 
the  satirist  died,  “is  old  and  blind,  but  still  merry  and  wise; 
remembering  how’  he  has  made  the  world  laugh  in  his  time,  and 
not  repenting  of  the  mirth  he  has  given ;  with  an  involuntary 
smile  lighted  up  at  the  mad  pranks  of  his  iNIuse,  and  the  lucky 
hits  of  his  pen — ‘  faint  pictures  of  those  flashes  of  his  spirit, 
that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ’ ;  like  his  own  expiring 
taper,  bright  and  fitful  to  the  last ;  tagging  a  rhyme  or  conning 
his  own  epitaph ;  and  w’aiting  for  the  last  summons,  grateful 
and  contented.”  Indeed,  while  the  coarseness  and  offensiveness 
of  many  of  Wolcot’s  w’orks  must  be  admitted  and  deplored,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  like  the  man,  for  he  was  such  a  jovial  wight, 
so  well  able  to  appreciate  a  joke  against  himself  and  ready  to  join 
in  the  laugh,  a  very  prince  of  good  fellows  in  an  age  of  less 
severe  restrictions  in  taste  and  morality. 

Lewis  ^Ielville. 
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The  Imperial  Copyright  Conference  is  over. 

The  Memorandum  of  the  Proceedings  has  been  published  and  ^ 
was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  July.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  asked  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  i 
to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law  on  July  26th,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  indeed,  any  serious  attempt 
at  Copyright  legislation  must  be  welcome. 

But  let  us  consider  the  issues  a  little  further,  for,  after  all, 
the  crux  of  the  matter  must  be,  as  it  has  always  been  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies. 

What  does  the  Memorandum  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  i 
Imperial  Conference  contain?  The  Board  of  Trade,  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Office  of 
Parliamentary  Counsel  were  ably  represented.  Then  the 
Hon.  Sydney  Fisher,  accompanied  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Ritchie  repre¬ 
sented  Canada;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tennyson,  G.C.M.G.,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia ;  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Hall  Jones, 
K.C.M.G.,  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  ;  the  Hon.  Sir  Richard  ^ 
Solomon,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.V.O.,  the  I^nion  of  South  = 
Africa  ;  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Morris,  K.C.,  Newfoundland. 

After  sundry  meetings,  and  after  a  full  discussion,  certain  ^ 
resolutions  were  come  to.  As  there  is  no  Minority  Report,  it  ^ 
would  appear  that  the  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously:  ^ 
indeed,  we  have  been  led  to  understand  that  on  the  main  points  ; 
there  was  no  divergence  of  opinion. 

First.  The  Conference  recommends  that  the  Berlin  Convention 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  behalf  of  the  : 
various  parts  of  the  Empire.  Secondly,  the  Conference  recognises  ^ 
the  urgent  need  of  a  new  and  uniform  I^aw  of  Copyright  through¬ 
out  the  Empire.  [ 

Then  follow  Resolutions  dealing  with  the  Repeal  of  Existing 
Acts,  and  then,  International  Copyright  Relations. 

(a)  The  Author  must  be  a  British  subject  or  bond-fide  resident 

in  some  part  of  the  Empire,  and  the  copyright  shall  cease  if  the  ^ 
work  be  first  published  elsewhere  than  in  the  Empire.  This  latter 
limitation  may  be  extended  by  Orders  in  Council.  ^ 

(b)  If  possible,  it  should  be  made  clear,  on  ratification  of  the 
Convention,  that  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Convention  on 
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the  British  Empire  should  relate  solely  to  works  the  authors  of 
which  are  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  country  of  the  Union  or 
bona-fide  resident  therein. 

These  two  sections,  part  of  Resolution  No.  4,  are  of  consider¬ 
able  importance. 

The  Definition  of  Copyright  (Resolution  No.  6)  is  printed  in 
full,  but  particular  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  words  “and 
if  the  work  is  unpublished  to  publish  the  w'ork,”  for  by  this 
definition  it  would  appear  that  all  works  published  or  unpublished 
are  brought  under  the  Statute. 

This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  subject  to  proper  qualifications,  copy¬ 
right  should  include  the  sole  right  to  produce  or  reproduce  a  work,  or  any 
substantial  part  thereof,  in  any  material  form  whatsoever,  and  in  any 
language,  to  perform,  or  in  the  case  of  a  lecture  to  deliver,  the  work  or 
any  substantial  part  thereof  in  public,  and,  if  the  work  is  unpublished,  to 
publish  the  work,  and  should  include  the  sole  right  to  dramatise  novels  and 
vice  versa,  and  to  make  records,  &c.,  by  means  of  which  a  work  may  be 
mechanically  performed. 

The  term  of  Copyright  (Resolution  No.  7)  is  agreed  upon  at 
life  and  fifty  years,  and  by  No.  8  it  is  determined  that  no  for¬ 
malities  should  be  imposed.  These  two  clauses  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  in  the  event  of  any  substantial  reform  ought 
to  be  essential.  The  unanimity  on  the  subject  is  very  cheering  to 
those  who  have  the  cause  of  copyright  holders  at  heart  and  have 
given  the  subject  a  careful  study. 

Then  follow  Resolutions  referring  to  the  inclusion  of  Architec¬ 
ture  and  Artistic  Crafts;  to  the  application  to  existing  works, 
and  two  clauses  “Miscellaneous.” 

Throughout  the  whole  Memorandum,  however,  full  jx)wer  is 
given  to  the  Self-Governing  Colonies  to  accept  or  reject  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  Imperial  Act,  to  legislate  for  themselves  or  to  disturb 
the  uniformity  and  integrity  of  Copyright  in  the  Empire  in  what¬ 
ever  way  the  Government  of  each  Colony  may  think  fit.  But  it 
is  clearly  stated  that  a  Self-Governing  Dominion  which  neither 
adopts  the  Imjierial  Act  nor  passes  substantially  identical  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  not  enjoy  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  any  rights  except 
such  as  may  be  conferred  by  Order  in  Council  or.  within  a  Self- 
Governing  Dominion,  of  the  Governor  in  Council. 

The  unanimity  of  the  Delegates  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not 
necessarily  the  unanimity  of  the  Empire.  The  crux  of  the  matter, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  still  lies  with  the  Colonies.  The  best 
that  could  happen  would  be  for  them  to  accept  the  Imperial  Act, 
or  legislat*'  beyond  it— for  as  yet  it  is  imjwssible  to  gauge  the  final 
shape  that  the  Act  may  assume.  Will  they  do  so? 

The  next  best  thing  that  could  happen  would  be  for  the 
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Colonies  1o  lefzislate  for  themselves,  taking  the  all-important 
points  and  differing  only  on  the  details.  Again,  will  they  do  so?  ( 

The  growth  of  literature  and  literary  property  is  a  slow  growth 
and  it  is  possible  that  trade  and  labour,  so  powerful  in  a  young  ( 

State,  may  crush  down  the  young  growth  of  letters.  t 

To  narrow  the  market  for  the  sale  of  literary  wares  by  vexatious 
trade  obligations,  while  bringing  but  small  gain  to  the  trades  i 

concerned,  will  rob  a  nation  of  the  individuality  of  its  literature 
and  w’ill  force  those  filled  with  literary  aspirations  to  gain  their  s 

livelihood  in  other  directions  or  to  become  citizens  of  other  i 

countries.  1 

But  there  is  a  worse  situation  to  be  considered.  The  very  soul  ( 

of  the  present  legislation  is  to  bring  the  British  Empire  into 
uniformity  with  other  nations,  so  that  the  widest  markets  may  { 

be  opened  to  the  genius  and  talent  of  its  citizens.  If,  therefore,  < 

elated  with  their  new  freedom  the  Colonies  begin  to  legislate  ’ 

rashly  and  independently,  uniformity  is  at  once  destroyed. 

Instead  of  one  Copyright  Act  it  will  be  necessary  for  lawyers  to  f 

wade  through  an  indefinite  number  of  Acts.  Simplicity  will  have  ( 

gone  and  a  complexity  more  complex  than  at  the  present  time  ] 

will  make  the  last  state  of  Copyright  Legislation  in  the  Empire  i 

w’orse  than  the  first.  1 

We  trust,  however,  that  everything  will  work  out  along  the  I 

best  lines,  and  in  a  fashion  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  optimist.  i 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  speech  of  the  President  of  ] 

the  Board  of  Trade  on  July  26th.  It  embodied  the  conclusions 
come  to  unanimously  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which  i 

sat  last  autumn  on  the  Berlin  Convention.  The  Committee  was  i 

a  strong  and  representative  Committee.  Their  conclusions  were 
published  in  a  Blue  Book  and  were  satisfactory.  i 

On  the  Bill  printed  on  July  26th,  we  would  pass  some  criticisms. 

It  produces  in  a  clear  and  concise  form  the  conclusions  of  the  i 

Committee.  ' 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  entitled  Imperial 
Copyright  and  comprises  the  following  sections  :  — 

1.  Rights.  Clauses  1  to  3. 

2.  Civil  Remedies.  Clauses  4  to  ft. 

3.  Summary  Remedies.  Clauses  9  to  14. 

4.  Importation  of  Copies.  Clause  15. 

5.  Delivery  of  Books  to  Ijibrary.  Clause  16. 

6.  Registration.  Clause  17. 

7.  Special  Provisions  as  to  Certain  Works.  Clauses  18 
to  24. 

ft.  Application  to  British  Possessions.  Clauses  25  to  28. 
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E  The  second  part  entitled  International  Copyrig^ht  includes 
\  Clauses  29  to  31. 

The  third  part,  entitled  Supplemental  Provisions,  includes 
Clauses  32  to  38,  and  there  are  two  Schedules,  the  first  referring 
to  Existing  Eights,  the  second  to  Enactments  Repealed. 

Of  these  three  parts  the  first  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
important,  and  of  the  first  part,  the  first  few  clauses. 

The  Act  declares  (Clause  1)  that  the  Author  must  be  a  British 
subject  or  resident  within  the  British  Dominions  at  the  date  of 
making  the  work,  and  that  Cop5u*ight  exists  in  every  original 
literary,  dramatic,  musical  and  artistic  work.  These  are  subse¬ 
quently  defined  at  length. 

There  are  two  points  which  should  be  noted.  First,  that 
apparently  Copyright  exists  in  a  work,  published  or  unpublished 
(par.  2),  from  the  date  when  it  is  made,  and  secondly  that  the 
work  must  be  original. 

Paragraph  2  contains  the  definition  of  Copyright  which,  with 
some  slight  amplifications  as  regards  dramatic  works,  has  been 
already  quoted  in  our  criticism  of  the  ^Memorandum  of  the 
Imperial  Conference.  This  definition  would  include  unpublished 
as  well  as  published  works,  as  already  stated,  but  under  Clause 
32  the  Common  Law  Eight  in  unpublished  works  would  seem 
to  be  done  away  with,  and  the  statutory  rights  conveyed  by  the 
Act  would  alone  seem  to  prevail.  Dramatists  should  look  well 
to  this,  for  under  Clause  36  publication  does  not  include  the 
I  performance  in  public  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  work. 

The  provisions  attached  to  Clause  I  are  not  of  great  importance, 
except  that  details  are  given  how  to  protect  lectures  by  formal 
notice  and  bring  them  within  the  Statute. 

Clause  2  is  a  Clause  towards  the  passing  of  which  every  owner 
of  Copyright  property  should  use  his  utmost  efforts.  It  lengthens 
the  term  of  Copyright  to  the  life  of  the  Author  and  fifty  years 
after  his  death.  Copyright  (if  this  Act,  with  the  support  of  the 
Colonies,  covers  the  Empire)  will  become  almost  world-wide.  It 
is  not  as  yet  Time-long,  though  all  modern  legislation  has  been 
inclined  to  lengthen  the  period  of  its  endurance.  The  Berlin 
Convention  recommends  life  and  fifty  years.  It  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  apart  from  the  advantages  to  Authors,  that 
Great  Britain  should  accept  that  recommendation.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  the  old  arguments  that  an  author  has  an  absolute  right 
I  to  his  own  property.  Still  the  public  clamours  for  its  share  in 
what  it  has  not  made,  and  even  authors  have  been  known  to  object 
to  this  extension,  small  as  it  is,  because  they  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  sell  their  ]U'operty  at  a  small  price  to  someone  else.  It 
has  often  been  shown  that  this  limitation  of  an  Author’s  rights 
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tlocs  not  really  benefit  the  public  who  clamour  for  it,  but  the 
publishers.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  benefit  the  public  then 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  Government  should  proceed  to 
publish  and  give  over  the  profits  to  the  redemption  of  taxes.  But 
enough  has  been  said,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  term  will 
be  extended. 

Clause  3  deals  with  the  ownership  of  Copyright.  To  the  un¬ 
initiated  this  would  seem  a  simple  question,  but  there  is,  in 
reality,  no  point  of  Copyright  Law  that  does  not  bristle  with 
difficulties.  A  distinguished  draftsman,  a  Member  of  the  Upper 
House,  was  heard  to  confess  that  he  had  never  tackled  such  a 
iiifficult  subject  or  had  to  draft  such  a  difficult  Bill  as  that  which 
covered  Copyright  Property.  The  Clause  explains  the  position 
of  those  persons  who  commission  a  work,  and  of  those  who  have 
others  regularly  in  their  employ.  The  Clause  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

All  the  com))lications  that  arise  under  Section  18  of  the  present 
Act  dealing  with  ^Magazine  Copyright  are  sw'ept  away.  This  is 
most  satisfactory,  for  a  worse  drawm  or  more  useless  Clause  has, 
perhaps,  never  been  included  in  an  Act. 

Civil  and  Summary  Bemedies  are  indicated  in  the  next  three 
sections.  After  a  detailed  study  of  the  clauses  it  does  not  ap|)ear 
that  any  special  remedy  is  given  for  the  protection  of  dramatic 
property,  although  some  of  the  critics  of  the  Bill  in  the  theatrical 
and  dramatic  papers  take  the  opposite  view.  The  ordinary 
Common  Law  remedies  of  damages,  injunction,  etc.,  will,  of 
course,  stand,  but  surely,  in  some  cases  it  would  be  fair  to  allow 
summary  remedies  on  behalf  of  the  dramatist  and  more  stringent 
civil  remedies  against  the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  theatre.  The 
Australian  Copyright  Law'  does  give  greater  protection .  It  might 
be  worth  while  for  the  draftsman  to  consider  its  provisions. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  w'e  notice  that  the  remedy  of 
summary  proceedings,  first  introduced  for  the  j^rotection  of 
musical  copyright,  is  extended  in  this  Bill  to  cover  Literary  and 
Artistic  property.  The  recent  case  taken  in  hand  by  the  Society 
of  Authors  to  protect  the  Copyright  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  “Dc 
Profundis”  shows  how  necessary  is  the  extension. 

All  the  paraphernalia  by  which  a  composer  at  present  retains 
his  performing  right  by  a  special  notice  printed  on  every  copy 
has  been  done  aw'ay  with.  In  our  opinion,  quite  rightly.  This 
may  turn  the  attention  of  the  Composer  or  the  Musical  Publisher 
— who  generally  tries  to  grasp  all  the  Composer’s  rights — to  the 
fact  that  the  right  of  performance,  as  in  France  and  on  the 
Continent,  is  a  valuable  right.  If,  however,  the  right  is  looked 
upon  as  valueless,  it  is  just  as  simple  to  print  on  every  copy  a 
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notice  giving  to  the  public  leave  to  perform,  as  it  is  to  print  a 
notice  reserving  the  right  made  necessary  under  the  present  law. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  the  Music  Publishers  will  supiwrt 
this  innovation,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  the  law  and 
obtaining  uniformity  with  other  countries. 

So  far,  the  sections  are  far-reaching  in  their  effects,  and  the 
changes  put  forward  are  all  on  the  right  side  and  tend  to  promote 
simplicity  and  uniformity.  But  the  two  sections  dealing  with 
Civil  and  Summary  Remedies  might  be  strengthened  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holders  of  performing  rights. 

The  next  two  sections,  dealing  with  the  importation  of  copies 
and  the  delivery  of  Books  to  libraries  contain  nothing  new,  but 
the  section  on  Registration  (Clause  17)  must  not  pass  without 
a  remark. 

Registration  is  not  compulsory,  and  for  this  every  author  should 
be  devoutly  grateful.  For  in  legal  actions  where  registration 
under  the  existing  laws  is  essential,  the  first  defence  put  forward 
by  the  pirate  and  the  infringer  is  that  the  formalities  have  not 
been  complied  with.  Everyone  who  has  had  experience  in  copy¬ 
right  matters  must  know  the  disastrous  effect  of  registration  on 
Copyright  pro[>erty  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  various 
formalities  that  have  been  made  compulsory.  Let  every  vote  then 
be  given  for  freedom  from  Registration. 

Yet  Registration,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bill,  is  of  great  usefulness 
and  should  not  be  omitted,  for  it  will  protect  the  Author  against 
wanton  piracy. 

The  Clauses  following  refer  to  special  provisions  as  to  certain 
works. 

Posthumous  works  have  copyright  fifty  years. 

For  clearness,  we  quote  the  section  in  full,  as  the  wording  must 
be  very  carefully  considered. 

In  the  case  of  a  literary,  dramatic,  or  musical  work,  or  engraving  not 
published,  nor,  in  the  case  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  work,  performed  in 
public,  nor,  in  the  case  of  a  lecture,  delivered  in  public,  iir  the  lifetime  of 
the  author,  copyright  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  first 
publication  elsewhere  than  in  the  parts  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions  to 
which  this  Act  extends,  subsist  till  publication,  or  performance  or  delivery 
in  public,  whichever  may  first  happen,  and  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  there¬ 
after. 

Clause  19  deals  with  the  duration  of  Copyright  in  the  work  of 
joint  authorship. 

Clause  20  with  the  ownership  of  Copyudght  in  the  case  of 
collective  works  ;  as  already  stated  the  clumsy  provisions  as  regards 
magazine  copyright  are  abolished,  and  the  issues  are  clearly 
defined  and  easily  understood. 

Clause  21  affects  newspapers  and  will,  it  is  hojU'd,  prove  satis- 
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factory  to  the  most  exacting  Editor.  Tales  and  serial  stories 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  not  allowed  to  be  copied.  Other  articles 
may  be  copied  only  if  a  notice  forbidding  reproduction  is  not 
published  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  newspaper,  and  then 
under  formal  acknowdedgment. 

The  rest  of  the  section  deals  with,  first,  provisions  as  to  the 
ownership  of  Photographic  Copyright;  second,  to  Patents  and 
Designs  Act;  and,  lastly,  the  necessary  alterations  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  term  in  dealing  with  existing  works.  These  no 
doubt  must  affect  vitally  the  present  owners  of  Copyright  Property, 
but  as  time  progresses  will  become  of  less  and  less  value  and  do 
not  really  in  any  way  bear  upon  the  great  principles  that  are 
laid  down. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  to  British  Possessions  (Part  L, 
Section  8)  no  further  criticism  need  be  forthcoming  beyond  that 
already  set  out  when  dealing  with  the  ^Memorandum  on  the 
Imperial  Conference.  It  lies  with  the  Colonial  Legislatures  to 
show’  Taow  far  they  will  conform  to  the  principles  of  Imperial 
and  International  Copyright. 

This  ends  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  essential,  part  of  the 
Bill.  The  second  part  deals  with  International  Copyright  and 
legislates  for  the  extension  of  the  protection  of  the  Act  to  Foreign 
Authors.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Bill,  but  does  not  carry 
much  interest  to  the  British  Copyright  holding  public. 

The  third  part  contains  some  Clauses  which,  if  they  do  not 
totally  alter,  at  any  rate  bring  serious  changes  into  the  existing 
state  of  affairs. 

Clause  32  runs  as  follows  :  — 


No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  copyright  or  any  similar  right  in  any 
literary,  dramatic,  musical,  or  artistic  work  otherwise  than  under  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  other  statutory 
enactment  for  the  time  being  in  force. 


What  may  be  the  effect  of  this  Clause,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say — Copyright  subsists  in 
every  original  work,  and  Copyright  means,  among  other  things, 
the  right  to  publish  the  w’ork  if  the  work  is  unpublished — and. 
again.  Publication  (Clause  36)  does  not  include  “the  |>erformance 
in  public  of  a  dramatic  or  musical  w’ork,  the  exhibition  of  an 
artistic  work  or  the  construction  of  a  work  of  Architecture.” 

The  various  adjustments  under  these  Clauses  and  definitions 
will,  no  doubt,  solve  themselves  in  time  under  Case  Law.  It  is 
unsatisfactory  work  to  suggest  difficulties  w’hich  may  not,  after 
all,  exist. 

After  Clause  32  in  Part  III.  there  is  little  of  importance 
to  the  general  public  till  Clause  36  is  reached.  It  may  have  been 
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I  necessary  for  the  draftsman  to  have  preserved  this  Clause  to  the 
‘  end.  and  after  mature  consideration,  instead  of  opening  the  article 
\\ith  the  difference  between  these  all-embracing  definitions  and 
those  under  the  present  law,  the  exposition  has  been  deferred 
i  so  that  here,  as  in  a  drama,  everything  may  be  cleared  up  in  the 
last  Act. 

'  “Literary  work  ”  covers  little  more  than  under  the  present  law, 

I  but  dramatic  work  takes  in  a  much  wider  scope  and  includes  :  — 

''  any  piece  for  recitation,  choreographic  work,  or  entertainment  in  dumb 
show,  the  scenic  arrangement  or  acting  form  of  which  is  fixed  in  writing  or 
i;  otherwise,  and  any  cinematograph  production  where  the  arrangement  or 
!  acting  form  or  the  combination  of  incidents  represented  give  the  work  an 
original  character. 

It  must  be  the  devout  wish  of  those  who  have  studied,  and 
i;  know  the  value  of  this  kind  of  property,  that  pantomimic  work 
^  and  scenic  arrangement  should  be  included,  in  so  manj'  words, 

^  and  also  cinematograph  production. 

Then  follows  the  definition,  which  includes  mechanical  repro¬ 
ductions.  It  is  certainly  fair  that  the  Composer  and,  perhaps,  at 
no  distant  date,  the  Dramatist,  should  have  some  control,  to 
L  prevent  his  work  being  murdered  by  inartistic  and  inefficient 
\  reproduction. 

“Artistic  work,”  again,  is  widened  and  includes  architectural 
works  of  art. 

*  Those  countries  who  already  extend  protection  to  Architecture 
f  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  To  the  uninitiated 
^  it  seems  rather  a  perilous  protection. 

Then  follows  a  close  definition  of  “Architectural  Works  of  Art.” 

.  The  next  paragraphs  contain  definitions  of  the  terms 

■  “Engravings,”  “Photographs,”  “Cinematograph,”  and  “Pirated,” 
succeeded  by  a  definition  of  “Publication,”  which  has  already  been 

I  mentioned,  and  “Performance,”  which  has  been  defined  to  cover 

’  any  acoustic  representation  of  a  work,  and  any  visual  representation  of  any 

■  dramatic  action  in  a  work,  including  such  a  representation  made  by  means 

:  of  any  mechanical  instrument, 

and  “Delivery,”  with  reference  to  a  Lecture  (which  is  widened  to 
j  cover  delivery  by  mechanical  reproduction),  “Lecture”  and  “Self- 
Governing  Dominion.” 

'  Then  follows  this  trenchant  paragraph  : — 

^  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (other  than  those  relating  to  infringements 

of  copyright),  a  work  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  published  or  performed  in 
i  public,  and  a  lecture  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  delivered  in  public,  if 
i  published,  performed  in  public,  or  delivered  in  public,  without  the  consent 
I  or  acquiescence  of  the  person  entitled  to  authorise  its  publication,  perform- 

t  ance  in  public,  or  delivery  in  public. 
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The  other  Clauses  and  Schedules,  though  necessary,  are  unin¬ 
teresting,  although  from  the  antiquarian  point  of  view,  it  jg 
interesting  to  see  the  number  of  Old  Acts  (Schedule  TI.)  swept 
into  the  lumber  room. 

Taking  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said,  in  justice,  that  if 
it  is  passed  intact  as  a  non-party  measure,  it  ought  to  bring  great 
order  into  the  existing  chaos.  It  is  not  perfect,  many  may  think 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  many  may  think  it  goes  too  far. 

But  it  has  two  great  and  masterly  advantages. 

It  brings  all  forms  of  Copyright  Property  into  line,  one  with 
the  other.  It  is  clear  in  its  draftsmanship,  and  as  little  complex 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  difficult  subject,  and  lastly,  if  the 
Colonies  are  willing,  it  will  give  a  Copyright  to  the  British  Author 
which  is  practically  world-wide. 

G.  Herbert  Thrixo. 
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i  THE  NIGHT  THOUGHTS  OF  ROBERT  SCHUMANN. 

Ij  Just  as  the  special  functions  of  the  novelist  or  the  dramatist  are 

II  centred  in  a  power  to  develop,  amplify,  and  expand,  even  so 

I  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  best  music,  like  that  of  the  best 

*  jwetry,  derives  from  its  maker’s  capacity  to  transmute,  condense, 

;  and  concentrate.  Music,  too,  thanks  to  its  multiple  combina- 
\  tions  of  rhythmic  resource,  whilst  it  condenses  an  impression, 

Ii  can  still  preserve  to  it  a  much  more  plastic  and  volatile  condition 

I  than  is  possible  in  the  manipulation  of  w’ords  alone.  Music 

!  indubitably  can  quicken  poetry,  and  can  poise  it  upon  the  emotions 
I  of  the  hundred  and  one  sensations  that  may  be  experienced  in 
i  the  breathing  space  of  a  few  seconds.  Unless  we  are  prepared 

I  to  start  from  something  of  this  standpoint  with  the  music  of 

j  Schumann,  there  is  little  or  nothing  left  us  but  a  mad,  incoherent, 
j  if  sensuous,  chaos  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  flashing  past  us  with 
a  bewildering,  cinematic  rapidity  of  nerve  vibration.  Schumann’s 
j  music  exactly  reflects  a  certain  definite,  albeit  continuously  shift¬ 
ing  and  unequalised,  unsymmetrical,  physical,  and  psychical 
interplay  and  reaction  of  mind  upon  body.  It  is  told  of  him  that 
i  he  would  sit  or  walk  for  hours  together  in  unbroken  silence,  re- 
^  maining  oblivious  to  any  concrete  presence  or  voice.  His  half- 

I  closed,  near-sighted  eyes  would  gaze  the  while  intently  into 

space ;  and  a  bout  of  these  waking  dreams  often  heralded  some 
specially  fertile  period  and  flow  of  composition.  The  motto 
borrowed  from  F.  Schlegel,  appended  by  Schumann  already  to 
an  early  work — the  wonderful  pianoforte  fantasy  in  C  major, 
Op.  17 — gives  an  inner  clue  to  the  direction  of  the  efforts  and 
travail  towards  expression  that  held  the  composer  in  their  throes 
during  these  pregnant  trances  : 

Of  the  many  tones  reverbrate. 

Through  earth’s  thousand  sighs  and  dreams. 

The  softest  note  must  vibrate 
For  an  ear  that's  quick  and  keen. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  that  Schumann  was  perpetually 
striving  to  perceive  form  and  to  realise  sound,  where  the  rest  of 
IS  can  only  apprehend  inaudible  emptiness,  and  since  those  who 
hear  and  see  what  is  imperceptible  to  their  fellows  have  always, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  esteemed  more  or  less  mad,  we  may 
also  agree,  if  we  will,  that  herein  Schumann  early  displayed 
j  distinct  portents  and  tokens  of  the  hallucinations  and  tormenting 
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delusions  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  darkness  of  his 
insanity.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  the  constant  nerve 
tension  of  his  brain  was  gradually  and  inevitably  propelling  him 
towards  madness,  there  was  a  very  wide  demarcation  between 
the  habitual  series  of  such  hallucinations  as  enabled  him  to 
produce  his  music,  and  the  spasmodic,  sterile  perceptions  of  the 
despairing,  groping  lunatic.  There  was,  however,  one  distinct 
physical  cause  of  his  lunacy,  out  of  which  there  germinated  as 
well  an  abundance  of  Schumann’s  most  characteristic  composi¬ 
tions.  This  was  the  terrible  affliction  of  insomnia  to  which  he 
became  a  prey  from  the  age  of  twenty  onwai’ds.  He  grew  more 
and  more  to  dread  the  recurrence  of  this  dire  sleeplessness  and  its 
attendant  exhaustion.  Equally  pursuant  and  paramount  was 
his  increasing  horror  that  death  should  overtake  him  in  sleep. 
Thus  at  the  crucial  moment,  when  the  longed  for  lull  of  un¬ 
conscious  rest  may  have  hung  over  him,  w’e  can  imagine,  an 
access  of  the  death-fear,  actually  urging  him  to  renewed  mental 
activity ;  and  it  must  certainly  have  been  the  stamina  and 
constitution  of  this  particular  side  of  Schumann’s  pathology  which 
prompted  him  to  visualise  and  transmute  into  music  effects  of 
night,  darkness,  twilight,  dreams,  and  sleep  with  a  directness 
and  veracity  achieved  by  no  other  composer.  Throughout  the 
whole  literature  and  output  of  his  music,  he  is  never  very  long 
away  from  some  night  thought.  In  any  verbal  basis  that  he  chose 
as  a  text  we  find  him  at  once  selecting  and  fastening  upon  allusions 
to  night  and  its  phantoms.  His  melodrame  setting  of  Byron’s 
Manfred  is  an  instance  of  this  attraction.  Were  it  not  for  the 
blot  of  the  trite  and  feeble  finale,  so  entirely  out  of  gear  with  the 
demoniacal  irony  of  Byron’s  conclusion,  Schumann’s  melodrame 
might  justly  take  rank  as  the  greatest,  if  also  the  most  }X)ignantly 
pathological,  of  his  larger  works  and  most  extended  night 
thoughts.  He  was  at  work  on  Manfred  when  he  was  nearly  forty. 
Signs  of  his  madness  had  by  then  manifested  themselves  on 
several  occasions,  and  he  was  acutely  sensitive  to  any  encroaching 
premonition  of  his  fate.  Just  at  this  period  he  was  contemplating 
a  move  to  live  at  Dusseldorf ,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

I  was  looking  up  Dusseldorf  in  an  old  geography  the  other  day,  and 
discovered  amongst  its  attractions  three  convents  and  a  madhouse.  I  might 
endure  the  convents,  but  it  made  me  a  bit  uncomfortable  to  read  of  the 
madhouse.  I  must  explain  to  you  that  some  years  back,  when,  as  you 
know,  we  lived  at  Maxen,  I  had  from  my  study  window  a  full  view  of 
the  asylum,  Sonnenstein.  I  was  unaware  of  this  fact  when  we  fixed  upon 
our  domicile.  The  proximity  grew  at  last  to  affect  me  seriously;  indeed, 
it  spoilt  my  home  to  me.  I  dread  that  it  might  be  the  same  thing  at 
Diisseldorf.  But,  of  course,  the  geography  may  be  at  fault,  and  the 
institution  merely  the  local  hospital.  I  have  to  avoid  most  strenuously 
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any  depressing  associations  of  the  kind.  We  musicians  can — indeed,  must — 
be  exalted  to  the  heights.  As  a  consequence  the  sight  of  the  naked  misery 
of  real  life  wounds  us  with  all  the  deeper  harshness. 

There  was  clearly  a  most  significant  fascination  for  him  in  the 
suggested  obsession  of  Manfred’s  apostrophe  : 

The  lamp  must  be  replenished,  but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch; 

My  slumbers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 

But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought 

Which  then  I  can  resist  not;  in  my  heart 

There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close  to  look  within. 

The  size  and  shape  in  which  Schumann  conceived  his  musical 
framework  to  the  nocturnal  phantasmagoria  of  the  poem  are  of 
all  due  proportion  to  its  mountain  landscape.  He  enveloped  each 
stanza  with  chords  of  curiously  hazy  texture  ;  and  as  the  music 
progresses,  the  very  lack  of  any  sharp  contrasts  of  tone-colour, 
and  yet  the  floating  density  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  perfectly 
recall  those  opaque  masses  of  vapour,  chilling  to  the  marrow, 
that  can  descend  so  suddenly  with  evening  upon  the  sunlit  Alpine 
peaks.  We  may  readily  accept  his  Manfred  as  an  allegory  of  the 
mist  and  cloud  of  mental  aberration  that  Schumann  conjectured 
and  feared  to  be  thickening  and  closing  in  around  him. 

For  the  substance  of  his  Faust  music,  again,  Schumann  was 
instinctively  impelled  to  emphasise  in  Goethe  his  own  individual 
experiences  and  his  hypnotic  struggle  to  grasp  and  vivify  all  the 
intangible  visions  that  beckoned  to  him.  He  took  his  material 
chiefly  from  the  second  part  of  the  drama.  One  of  his  finest  scenes 
illustrates  its  opening  stanzas,  when  Faust  lies  stretched  upon  the 
grass  in  the  open  field.  He  sleeps  intermittently.  A  pall  of  dark¬ 
ness  surrounds  him.  Above  him  float  the  dim,  vaporous  spirits  of 
night,  crooning  over  his  restless  slumber.  To  their  murmuring 
cadence  is  gradually  joined  the  soft  song  of  Ariel,  heralding  the 
dawn.  In  Schumann’s  handling  of  this  scene,  from  the  first 
pianissimo  phrases,  wuth  their  troubled,  aching  hush,  allotted  to 
harps  and  violins,  right  on  to  the  symphonic  outburst  of  radiant 
delight,  from  voices  and  full  orchestra,  at  the  resplendent,  moving 
glory  of  the  awakened  day,  there  is  an  eerie,  miraculous  subtlety 
that  forces  one  to  hold  one’s  breath.  Schumann  made  pause,  too, 
and  brooded  long  over  the  keen-edged  grief  and  the  rasping 
mockery  of  the  “  Midnight  ”  episodes  of  Faust.  The  baffled,  weary 
spirit  of  the  protagonist  is  confronted  by  the  “grey  sisters’’ — 
Misery,  Debt,  Necessity,  and  Care.  Faust  combats  finally  wuth 
Care.  He  surrenders.  He  dies.  And  at  the  last,  Goethe’s  tri¬ 
umphant  consummation,  the  mystical  transfiguration  of  Faust, 
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stimulated  Schumann’s  imagination  to  an  exultant  climax  of 
ecstasy.  This  final  scene  of  his  score,  coming  so  suddenlv  after 
the  gloom  of  the  midnight  music,  is  too  sharp  a  reaction  to  be 
easy  of  interpretation.  But,  given  a  chorus  of  singers  that  can 
seize  the  instantaneous  transition  from  grim  darkness  to  refulgent 
light,  and  there  is  no  music  of  a  loftier  spiritual  purity  than 
Schumann’s  setting  of 

Alles  Vergiingliche 
1st  nur  ein  Gleicliiiiss ; 

Das  Unzuliingliche, 

Hier  wird’s  Ereigniss. 

Das  Uubesehreibliclie, 

Hier  ist  est  gethan. 

In  this  ending  of  his  Faust  music,  the  beautiful  sweetness  and 
optimism  of  Schumann’s  nature  asserts  itself  to  the  full.  From 
the  outset,  the  inroads  of  his  mental  disorder  had  to  grapple  and 
fight,  inch  by  inch,  with  the  sane  equilibrium  of  a  warm  and 
most  lovable  sympathy.  Only  very  slowly  was  sapped  out 
of  his  veins  the  healthy  blood  of  tender  humour  and  whimsical 
drollery  that  enabled  him  to  convey  to  us  the  transcendental 
sparkle  and  brilliance  of  the  Papillons,  the  Davidshiindler,  the 
Faschingswnnk,  or  the  Carneval.  Without  these  genial  elements 
in  his  character,  existing  as  he  did  increasingly  and  persistently 
shackled  with  pinions  of  dread,  he  must  have  grown  morbidly 
embittered,  unbearably  acrid  in  his  accent,  as  could  happen  in 
the  case  of  another  musical  genius  and  madman,  Hugo  Wolf, 
and,  in  spite  of  an  excessive  diffidence  and  the  innate  dreaminess 
and  reserve  that  frequently  debarred  Schumann  from  any  con¬ 
siderable  pleasure  and  outlet  of  intercourse  with  friends  and 
colleagues,  and  held  him  aloof  from  any  wider  circle  of  social 
amenities,  he  could  cling  to  an  cradicablc  ideal  of  the  obligations 
and  joys  of  family  kinship  and  affection.  The  circumstances  of 
his  marriage  and  domestic  life  fortuitously  fostered  this  ideal. 
Schumann  obtained  in  Clara  Wieck  the  one  intimate  companion 
of  heart  and  mind  that  he  craved.  He  could  live  in  the  closest 
touch  with  this  beloved  wife  and  the  children  that  she  bore  him. 
As  a  bright  reflex  of  his  family  happiness,  he  has  left  such  night 
thoughts  and  exquisite  tokens  as  the  translucent,  joyous  “Abend 
i\[usik,’’  Xo.  12  of  the  Op.  99;  the  delicious  little  “ Schlumnier- 
lied,’’  Xo.  G  of  the  Op.  121 ;  and  the  two  miniatures,  “Triiumerei” 
and  “Kind  im  Einschlummcrn,”  in  the  Scenes  of  Childhood. 
These  last  two  pieces  are  gravely  reticent,  but  most  human  and 
gracious  glimpses  of  a  lover’s  nascent  passion.  They  were  com¬ 
posed  in  the  fir.st  flush  of  Schumann’s  love  for  Clara  Wieck,  and 
were  inspired  by  his  grateful  and  wondering  enthusiasm  for  her 
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comprehending  interpretations  of  his  meaning.  And  hidden  away 
in  an  unfamiliar  album  of  pianoforte  duets,  dedicated  by 
Schumann  “To  the  Young  of  All  Ages,”  one  comes  ui^on  the 
original  version  of  the  famous  “  Abendlied,”  Op.  85,  a  piece  which 
has  become  popular  all  the  world  over  in  half  a  dozen  or  more 
phases  and  keys  of  transcription  for  instrument  or  voice.  It  was 
a  violin  transcription  of  this  particular  evening  hymn  and  invoca¬ 
tion  that  the  votaries  of  Joachim  were  wont  to  cherish  and 
demand  of  this  incomparable  artist  as  an  encore.  The  colour 
and  mood  of  this  tone  ix)em  might  almost  lead  us  to  claim  it  as 
pendant  and  epitome  to  one  of  our  own  most  expressive  of 
English  nocturnes,  a  nocturne,  moreover,  contemporary  in  its 
decade  with  Schumann’s  comj'osition  : 

Still  the  night  is  changing;  high  above 

Float  soft  pink  clouds;  others  with  deeper  flush 

Stretch  like  flamingoes  bending  toward  the  south. 

;  Comes  a  more  solemn  brilliance  o’er  the  sky, 

i  A  meaning  more  intense  upon  the  air — 

The  inspiration  of  the  dying  day. 

If  it  were  far  from  Schumann’s  temperament  to  attempt  any 
musical  reproduction  of  the  actual  sounds  and  echoes  of  the 
;  natural  world — the  singing  of  birds,  the  rustling  of  leaves,  the 
chant  and  murmur  of  brook  and  stream  and  sea,  that  Schubert 
and  Mendelssohn,  Wagner  and  Brahms,  have  excelled  and 
i  rejoiced  to  utter — it  could  lie  all  the  more  within  his  intense  intro- 
1  spectiveness  of  feeling  to  endeavour  to  give  voice  to  the  silent 
:  movement  of  cloud  and  air.  The  first  of  all  his  symphonies,  the 

^  Op.  38,  known  as  the  “Spring  Symphony,”  is  little  else  but 

j  a  limpid  musical  study  in  cloud.  Perhaps,  though,  the  special 
'  timbre  and  the  closely  linked  tone  registers  of  the  pianoforte  as 
i  an  instrument  appealed  to  Schumann  on  the  whole,  and  influenced 
him  more  advantageously  than  did  the  wider  range  of  an 

;  orchestra.  It  is  certainly  at  the  piano  that  we  can  best  study  his 

i  richest  and  most  sonorous,  but  at  the  same  time  his  most  elated  and 
I  aerial,  cloud  ellects  in  harmony.  At  his  piano  Schumann  revealed 
himself  not  alone  as  a  prominent  pioneer,  but  even  to-day  he 
can  hold  his  place  as  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of  the  inter- 
i  woven  minglings  of  over-tone  and  dissonance  so  dear  to  later 
composers — Cesar  Franck,  Debussy,  ]Max  Beger,  or  Cyril  Scott. 
Three  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  Xight  Thoughts,  envelo|X'd 
?  in  mysterious  shadows,  are  found  in  the  Op.  Id.  Of  this  group  of 
;  pianoforte  })ieces  Schumann  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck  during  their 
forbidden  courtship  :  “They  strike  me  now  I’ve  finished  them  as 
•  astonishing,  fantastic,  mad,  if  you  will,  but  nevertheless  rea  ly 
tragic,  verv  serious  and  very  solemn.”  Two  of  these  pieces — 
:  ‘  3  A  2 
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“ Traumeswirren  ”  and  “In  der  Nacht  ’’—are  not  so  much  sugges-  ’ 

tive  of  dreams  as  of  haunting  ghosts  of  dreams,  flitting  amidst  ' 

sombre  clouds  lit  with  shimmering  darts  of  light.  Each  piece  has  * 
a  strangely  compelling  emotional  potency  of  its  own,  and  one  dare 
not  hear  them  too  often.  “Traumeswirren”  may  possibly  owe 
its  origin  to  one  of  Schumann’s  most  aggravating  delusions,  that 
he  had  no  means  of  rescue  from  a  crowd  of  bats  whirring  noise¬ 
lessly  around  him.  One  is  glad  enough  to  leave  this  piece  and 
turn  to  the  first  number  in  this  set,  “Des  Abends,”  so  restful,  and 
fresh,  and  fragrant  in  its  every  bar.  There  is  less  warmth  and 
glow  of  tone-colour  in  “Des  Abends”  than  in  the  “Abendlied,” 

Op.  85,  already  cited.  The  latter  is  more  of  an  autumn  impres¬ 
sion.  “Des  Abends”  is  distinctly  a  spring  song,  telling  of  the 
faint  twilight  floating  happily  over  the  fertile  promise  of  the  lush 
meadow-side  and  budding  young  foliage.  The  title  “Auf- 
schwung”  (Soaring)  of  the  companion  piece  to  “Des  Abends” 
gives  no  indication  of  either  night  or  day.  But  the  veiled,  low- 
toned  progressions  of  the  middle  section  are  in  the  mood  of  the 
vagueness  and  solitude  of  night.  The  reiteration  and  transposi¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  thirds  of  the  first  theme,  and  the  fragmentary 
design  of  the  rhythm,  abruptly  cut  short — only  to  gather  force 
and  rush  forward  again — soaring  higher  and  higher,  accentuate 
an  uncanny ,  persistent  obsession ,  alluring ,  but  painful  in  its  very 
vigour.  The  four  “Night  Bieces,”  Op.  23,  also  for  the  pianoforte, 
equally  evolve  a  vivid  study  of  a  round  of  sleepless  hours  for  a 
brain  frantically  alert.  The  mournful  wraiths  of  the  musician’s 
tired  fantasy  pass  hither  and  thither,  restless  and  unappeased. 

As  the  night  wears  on  they  gather  substance  and  body.  They  i 
encircle  him  and  break  into  a  hubbub  of  mocking,  tragic  laughter. 

But  with  the  last  number  of  the  set,  Schumann’s  note  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  quiescence  once  more  spontaneously  asserts  itself.  The 
evil  demons  are  exorcised  and  driven  back.  We  are  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  a  night  assuredly  not  meant  for  sleep  : 

But  for  the  waking  of  the  finer  sense 

To  every  murmuring  and  gentle  sound. 

To  subtlest  odours,  pulses,  visitings  ' 

That  touch  our  frames  with  wings  too  delicate 

To  be  discerned  amid  the  blare  of  day.  i 

The  same  tranquil  serenity  relieves  and  pervades  us  in  the 
“Nachtlied,”  Op.  108,  for  chorus  and  orchestra:  and  the  gem 
of  the  triple  cantata,  “Paradise  and  the  Peri,”  is  the  chorus  ; 
“Sleep  on,  sleep  on.”  To  Schumann  the  pursuit  of  music  had  1 
forcedly  to  be  a  specific  nerve  excitant.  Given  though  a  man  : 
with  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  sense  of  beauty,  his  gentle  disposition,  i 
and  capacity  for  simple  enjoyment,  and  there  is  a  bare  chance  ' 
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that  in  the  regular  vocation  of  some  non-creative,  bread-winning 
existence,  he  might  have  escaped  insanity.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  also  have  escaped  being  a  genius,  and  the 
world  would  never  have  heard  of  him.  And  whether,  if  put  to  the 
test,  even  if  it  could,  genius  would  consent  for  a  moment  to  forgo 
one  iota  of  its  penalties  is  a  moot  question. 

In  the  evolution  of  his  critical  tastes,  Jean  Paul  Bichter 
and  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  appear  to  have  appealed  as  much 
to  Schumann’s  imaginative  faculty  as  they  did  to  hundreds 
of  other  readers,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  writers  both 
before  and  during  his  period.  If  we  are  to  believe  literary 
chronicles,  half  the  genius  of  Europe,  from  Goethe  to 
Balzac  and  Carlyle,  at  some  time  or  other  found  inspiration 
in  the  pages  of  these  two  Romanticists.  Schumann  avowedly 
borrowed  their  titles,  “Phantasiestiicke,”  “Xachtstiicke,” 
“Kreisleriana,”  and  so  on;  and  to  a  present  generation  of 
musicians  they  w’ould  both  probably  be  practically  unknown  were 
it  not  for  Schumann’s  nomenclature,  or  for  the  adaptations  of  his 
antipodes,  the  brilliant  maker  of  comic  operas,  Offenbach.  “Jean 
Paul  ’’  and  Hoffmann  have  long  since  dropped  out  of  the  category 
of  popular  classics.  When  in  curiosity  we  delve  back  to  them, 
we  may  be  puzzled  to  discover  their  merits.  Their  sentiment, 
to  the  modem  mind,  can  be  as  puerile  and  pretentions  as  their 
idiom  is  antiquated.  From  Schumann’s  genius  they  seem  as 
remote  as  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  may  be  from  Anatole  France. 
Of  infinitely  greater  value  and  evidence  was  the  warm  affinity 
of  Schumann  to  the  poetry  of  Heine.  The  collected  edition  of 
some  250  of  the  “  Schumann  ’’  songs  forms  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  German  Tjied.  The  text  of  nearly 
fifty  of  these  songs  is  from  Heine.  Amongst  them.  Night  Thoughts 
abound.  “Tch  habe  im  Traum  geweinet,”  “  Allnachtlich  im 
Traumc  seh’  ich  dich,’’  “Was  will  die  einsame  Trane”;  some  of 
the  finest  h’rics  from  the  “Buch  der  Lieder”  were  immediately 
associated  with  Schumann’s  first  essays  in  song-writing,  and 
easily  became  classical  types  in  vocal  music,  where  poet  and  com¬ 
poser  dwell  together  inseparably.  Every  chord  and  tone  of 
Schumann's  imagination  could  thrill  and  respond  magically  to 
the  hidden  melody  of  Heine,  to  his  euphony,  to  the  strong  beat 
of  his  rhyme,  to  the  extraordinary  variety  of  his  rhythms,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  half-expressed,  fragile  suggestiveness  of  Heine. 

In  “Morgens  stehc  ich  auf  und  frage,”  or  in  “Lieb’  Liebchen 
leg’s  Hiindchen,”  Schumann  punctuates  and  quickens  each  sharp 
stab  of  Heine’s  tragedy,  and  still  contrives  to  shroud  each  little 
poem  with  the  remote,  far-away  sensation  of  a  dream.  “Abends 
am  Strand  ’’—one  of  Heine’s  most  sardonic  moments  of  wit— is 
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less,  of  course,  near  to  Schumann’s  own  nature.  Nevertheless  he 
made  of  it  a  notably  dramatic  song  ;  and,  with  the  “Lotus  Bluiue  ” 
his  sparsely  modulated  chords  present  one  of  the  most  strikina 
examples  extant  in  music  of  the  simplicity  of  a  consummate 
mastery  of  technique.  Plain  and  simple  as  is  the  structure  of 
this  song,  it  can  breathe  an  intangible  vitality  from  its  every 
phrase.  Schumann  filled  each  tiny  interstice  and  pause  of 
Heine’s  verse  with  the  shimmer  and  gleam  of  the  moon-rays, 
thrusting  their  darts  into  the  flower’s  bosom.  Besides  his  settings 
of  Heine,  Schumann  turned  for  his  song  material  to  practically  all 
that  is  comprised  in  Germany’s  one  brief  supreme  period  of 
lyrism.^ 

“ Zwielicht,”  “Der  Nussbaum,”  “Die  Stille,”  “ Hondnacht,” 
“INIeine  schone  Sterne,’’  and  “Fruhlingsnacht ’’  are  half  a  dozen 
of  his  Night  Thoughts,  entwined  round  various  national  poets.  All 
of  these  songs  are  instinct  with  youth  and  vigour.  “Friihlings- 
nacht,’’  especially,  brims  and  bubbles  over  with  the  sap  of  count¬ 
less  rejoicing,  growing  leaves  and  buds  and  shoots  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  fecundity  of  night.  Byron  supplied  one  or  two 
pregnant  Schumannesque  night  thoughts  in  song;  or  in  songs 
like  “Lust  der  Sturmwind ’’  and  “Essturmet  am  Abcndhimmel,” 
the  soaring  melody  is  so  held  up  and  grasped  by  the  rushing, 
impetuous  rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  that  we  are  reminded 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  scudding  mass  of  menacing  cloud  that  has 
suddenly  enfolded  and  silenced  the  gay  chant  of  a  lark  carolling  its 
evening  ode  to  sundown.  A  most  impressive  setting  of  words  by 
Lenau,  “Der  schwere  Abend,’’  is  another  song  in  which  the 
chromatic  harmony  always  hovering  round  the  dull  tonality  of 
E  flat  minor,  combined  with  the  slow  counter-rhythms  of  voice 
against  accompaniment,  evokes  one’s  every  memory  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  melancholy  of  some  starless .  sinister  night ,  when  a  ghostly 
stillness  oppresses  us,  a  prelude  to  the  imminent  crash  of  a  storm. 
Still  another,  and  a  very  beautiful,  night  thought  is  the  cry, 
“Beich  mir  die  Hiinde  Wolke,’’  so  vibrant,  that  it  is  as  if  the 
com]X)ser  had  actually  put  forth  his  hand,  and  stretched  and 
touched  and  made  his  own  these  soundless,  fleeting,  responselcss, 
but  so  closely  watched  and  apprehended  friends.  Many  lovely 
cradle  songs  and  lullabies  arc  scattered  through  Schumann's  lyrics 
of  the  same  gentle  tenderness  as  the  pianoforte  Night  Thoughts 
dedicated  to  wife  and  child.  But  if  we  wish  to  taste  and  know 

(1)  A  taste  for  English  translations  of  German  songs  is  at  present  much  in 
vogue  in  England.  Whether  Schumann’s  songs,  in  which  the  euphony  iind 
sound  of  word  and  music  are  so  closely  linked,  can  be  adequately  reproduced 
with  any  other  language  than  the  original  is  doubtful.  The  most  literary  and 
the  most  musical  translations  that  one  knows  nearert  to  the  spirit  of  composer 
and  poet  alike  are  those  signed  “II.  II.  Elkin.’’ 
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1]0W  deeply  music  can  express  the  equanimity,  the  philosophy 
of  the  larger  spiritual  relationships  of  man  to  all  that  is  above, 
and  beneath,  and  around  him,  symbolised  in  the  effigy  and  garb 
of  night,  we  shall  turn  to  one  single  page  of  a  few  bars  only, 
Schumann’s  “Nachtlied,”  Op.  9G,  No,  1,  a  setting  of  Goethe’s 
“Uber  alien  Gipfeln.”  The  bare,  unornamented  breadth  of  the 
melody  of  this  song;  the  clean,  majestic  sweep  of  the  rhythm; 
the  choice  of  the  key  of  C  major,  the  least  complex  of  tonalities; 
the  slightly  sharpened  degree  of  tone  colour  in  the  intermediate 
development ;  and  the  gradual  shifting  back  to  the  unshadowed 
note  of  peace  of  the  first  phase — here  is  well  all  that  can  be 
fathomed  of  the  meaning  of  abiding,  eternal  rest.  Goethe’s  rare 
strophe  in  itself  grips  home  to  the  cry — and  clasps  the  heart — of 
tired  humanity.  But  Schumann’s  music  wondrously  enhances 
the  embrace  of  each  word.  We  may  be  glad  to  remember  that 
this  song  belongs  to  the  later  chronology  of  Schumann’s  composi¬ 
tions.  It  can  be  cherished  as  the  most  appropriate  epitaph 
possible  to  the  struggle  of  Schumann’s  own  existence.  As  must 
have  happened  again  and  again  in  the  experience  of  countless 
myriads  of  other  lives,  so  with  Schumann.  Some  ghastly  fear 
that  has  threatened  all  along,  and  that  may  even  have  at  times 
almost  paralysed  us  with  its  dread,  finally  hems  ns  in,  encircles 
us,  and  becomes  an  irrevocable  reality.  But  the  very  realisation 
proves  an  unexpected,  instantaneous  blessing  and  mercy. 
Schumann  was  destined  to  die  in  a  madhouse ;  and  his  continual 
horror  of  death  in  sleep  had,  year  in,  year  out,  curiously  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  manner  and  fashion  of  his  end.  When  the  end 
came,  though,  death  and  life  fought  over  no  victim  agonised  with 
conscious  terror.  Schumann’s  last  breath  went  out  of  him  during 
a  most  peaceful  interlude  of  sleep, 

Veber  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Ruh. 

In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spiirest  clu 
Kaum  einen  Hauch. 

Die  Vogelein  schweigen  im  Walde. 

Warte  nur,  bakle 
Rubest  du  auch. 


Ruliest  du  auch. 


A.  E.  Keeton, 
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When,  in  1895,  disaster  overtook  the  brilliant  man  of  letters  and  ] 
fashion  whose  works  are  now  at  last  collected,  the  English  public 
put  its  hands  over  its  eyes ;  a  stop  was  incontinently  put  to  the 
sale  of  his  books  and  the  performance  of  his  plays.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tide  of  morality  began  to  abate,  and  the  public  peeped 
between  its  fingers  at  expensive  and  anonymously-printed 
editions  of  his  books  and  of  books  pretending  to  be  his,  such  as 
that  sheep  in  wolf’s  clothing.  The  Priest  and  the  Aeolyte.  The 
appearance  of  De  Profundis  with  the  respected  imprint  of  Messrs. 
Methuen  mai’ked  a  third,  and  we  hope  the  last,  stage.  The  public 
hands  have  been  dropped  from  the  public  eyes.  The  same  publish¬ 
ing  house  has  since  produced  two  editions  of  the  works,  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sherard  has  published  a  biography,  of  the  late  Oscar  Wilde 

Of  Mr.  Sherard’s  book  there  is  not  much  to  say,  except  that 
it  does  more  credit  to  its  author’s  heart  than  to  his  head.  He 
has,  indeed,  taken  a  vast  deal  of  pains,  and  presents  us  with  some 
new  and  some  true  facts  of  importance.  But  he  has  little  judg¬ 
ment.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  he  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to 
blame  his  hero,  it  is  for  the  wrong  things,  and  much  of  his  praise 
is  wide  of  the  mark.  Of  aix)logetic  special  pleading  the  book  is 
over-full ;  the  acme  of  absurdity  is  reached  in  the  denunciation  of 
Oxford  morals.  His  old  loyalty  to  his  friend  docs  him  credit,  and 
partisanship  could  be  tolerated  as  an  amiable  weakness  were  it  not 
for  the  tumid  trivialities  that  deface  his  writing. 

Of  the  two  editions  of  the  works  a  sensible  book-lover  would 
probably  prefer  the  smaller.  Both  are  extraordinarily  com¬ 
plete,  and  both  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Bobert  Boss,  of 
whom  to  say  more  than  that  he  was  the  only  possible  editor  is  to 
risk  impertinence.  The  first  edition  contains  a  few  things 
omitted  from  the  second,  and  its  white  buckram  and  fine  papr 
are  very  attractive;  but  the  type  is  rather  clumsy,  and  the 
volumes  rather  too  large.  A  word  of  w’arning  may  be  said  here 
against  the  highly-priced  copies  printed  on  .Ta]mnese  vellum, 
in  every  way  inferior  to  good  paper,  and  cased  in  limp  vellum  too 
good  to  throw  away  in  rebinding,  and  yet  very  rebellious  and 
uncomfortable.  The  smaller  edition  is  on  good  paper,  the  volumes 
are  reasonably  priced,  and,  best  of  all,  can  be  bought  separately; 
w’hile  the  larger  edition  was  sold  only  in  sets,  a  restriction  very 

(1)  1.  The  TTor^'."!  of  Oscar  Wilde.  (Methuen  &  Co.)  2.  Oscar  Wilde,  a 
Biography,  by  R.  H.  Sherard.  (Reeves  &  Turner.) 
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:  annoying  to  those  who  possess  many  of  the  original  editions.  It 

is  only  fair  to  the  publishers  to  add  that  the  cost  of  copyrights 
and  licences  jirobably  necessitated  this  plan  of  leading  up  to  the 
goal  of  a  jwpular  edition  by  way  of  an  over-ex jiensive  one,  pur- 
j>  chasers  of  whieh  had  to  be  persuaded  by  a  show  of  sumptuousness 
that  they  were  getting  value  for  their  money. 

This  publication  has  proved  to  be  opportune.  Wilde  was  a 
I  notorious  person,  greatly  loved  and  greatly  hated.  The  result  was 
I  that  when  he  was  held  up  as  the  central  figure  in  a  peculiarly  pain- 
I  ful  cause  celehre,  he  drew  ujion  himself  the  fury  of  the  world  ;  and 
1]  when  his  reputation  fell,  great  was  the  fall  thereof.  As  a  natural 
I  consequence  (for  every  ebb  is  followed  by  a  flow),  many  young 
men,  full  of  generous  enthusiasm  for  letters  and  a  hatred 
*  for  the  vulgar  English  confusion  between  literary  and  moral 
I  excellence,  erected  Wilde  upon  a  pedestal  of  ix'rfection.  There 
J  are  signs  that  both  ebb  and  flow  are  slackening,  and  that 

1:  a  careful  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  work  may  be  heard  in  the 
I  same  spirit  in  which  it  is  put  forward.  But  only  by  the  use  of 
■  understanding  and  sympathy  can  we  hope  to  judge  rightly  one 
1  of  the  most  tragic  and  significant  figures  of  our  time. 

=  Oscar  Wilde  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1854,  the  child  of  a  brilliant 
:  but  eccentric  parentage.  Educated  in  Ireland,  he  passed  from 
}  Trinity  College  to  Oxford  upon  his  election  as  a  Demy  of 
I  Magdalen.  He  had  already  a  wide  knowledge  of  English, 
j  French,  and  Greek  literature,  and  his  mind,  receptive  and 

I  quick  even  beyond  Iiish  quickness,  made  fresh  growth  in 
j  the  congenial  air  of  Oxl^ord.  By  far  the  most  |X)werful 

i  influence  in  the  Oxford  of  1874  was  that  of  Pater,  and  it  is 

1  palpable  that  Wilde  came  under  his  sixll.  Indeed,  it  would 

I  have  been  hard  for  any  undergraduate  of  intellectual  and  artistic 

|i  tastes  not  to  have  done  so.  How  complete  was  the  mastery  of 
j  the  older  man  over  the  younger  we  shall  see  when,  in  considering 
J  Wilde’s  theories  of  criticism  and  life,  we  shall  notice  that  the 
former  was  merely  an  amplification  and  enforcement  of  the 
■  lessons  which  Pater  had  taught,  and  that  in  the  latter  Wilde 
I  merely  converted  into  a  creed  a  natural  tendency  of  his  temper, 
j  for  which  he  had  found  sanction  in  the  central  doctrine  of  Pater’s 
I  philosophy. 

!  We  must  add  to  this  another  ]X)werful  stimulus  to  the  study  of 
I  art.  It  w’as  during  Wilde’s  undergraduate  days  that  Buskin 
I  j  lectured  in  Oxford  on  the  Florentines.  Wilde  became  his  disciple, 

‘  attended  his  lectures,  worked  with  him  on  the  celebrated  road,  and 
\  in  the  following  year  visited  Italy.  There  he  experienced  an  attrac- 
I  tion  towards  the  Church  of  Borne.  This  attraction  was  not  lasting, 
I  but  before  it  passed  it  produced  some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems. 
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which  are  embodied  under  the  title  of  Rosa  Mystica  in  the  Poems 
of  1881.  The  antidote  was  supplied  by  his  visit  to  Greece  in 
1877.  From  henceforth  to  his  death  he  was  sealed  of  the 
tribe  of  those  “for  whom  the  visible  world  exists.’’  [Many  years 
later,  and  when  most  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  spiritual  things, 
he  wrote,  “The  faith  that  others  give  to  what  is  unseen,  1  ghe 
to  what  one  can  touch  and  look  at.  [My  gods  dwell  in  temples 
made  with  hands.’’ 

His  Oxford  career  was  one  of  unbroken  triumph.  He  secured 
two  brilliant  first  classes  and  won  the  Newdigate  Prize.  The 
subject  set  for  the  latter  was  Eavenna,  one  on  which  he  had 
unconsciously  fitted  himself  to  write,  when  in  the  previous  year 
he  had  visited  the  town  on  his  way  to  Greece.  His  poem, 
though  it  displays  both  knowledge  and  imagination,  is  very  little 
suirerior  to  the  average  of  prize  poems,  and  the  few  flashes  of 
phrase  by  which  it  is  illuminated  were  reproduced  with  rare  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  Poems  of  1881. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  drifted  to  London,  where  he  set 
himself  to  conquer  the  world.  A  young  man,  full  of  vitality,  with 
a  manuscript  book  of  jxtems  in  his  desk,  he  must  have  fretted  and 
chafed  against  oblivion.  Moreover,  he  had,  besides  the  desire 
for  fame,  what  is  rare  amongst  Irishmen,  a  love  of  material 
enjoyment  and  the  show  of  things.  Towards  this  unworthy  end 
he  found  an  unworthy  means  in  a  new  form  of  self-advertisement. 
We  all  know  Sir  William  Gilbert’s  delightful  caricature  in 
Patience.  Like  most  caricatures,  it  is  unfair  enough,  but  Wilde 
accepted  it  in  good  part.  His  role  was  that  of  the  master-aesthete, 
especially  in  matters  of  dress.  And  if  one  thinks  of  it,  it  must 
have  required  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage — or  impudence,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing — to  walk  down  a  London  street  in  fancy- 
dress  “with  a  poppy  or  a  lily  in  his  mediceval  hand.’’  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  however,  that  this  “cesthetic’’  cult  was  all  a 
pose.  At  Oxford  he  had  taken  up  the  “blue  china  craze’’  (as  a 
love  of  art  was  called)  long  before  he  had  any  need  to  win  fame 
by  means  of  its  counterfeit  notoriety.  We  may  surely  take  it 
that  he  made  use  of  a  perfectly  sincere  feeling  in  an  insincere 
way  for  his  own  ends.  It  is  probable  that  he  repented  bitterly  of 
so  commercial  a  device,  that  he  felt  almost  as  his  Sir  Eobert 
Chiltern  did  about  the  origin  of  his  career ;  for  in  later  life  he 
showed  a  fine  sense  of  delicacy,  and  never  ceased  to  upbraid 
modern  journalism  for  its  intrusiveness.  Once,  indeed,  when  in 
straits  for  money,  he  was  offered  a  large  sum  by  an  American 
newspaper  for  an  account  of  his  prison  experiences ;  his  only 
answer  was,  “Sir,  I  cannot  understand  how  such  a  proposal  can 
be  made  to  a  gentleman.’’  But  Wilde’s  mstheticism  was  not  even 
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f  original.  He  was  still  but  a  pupil  of  Pater  and  the  pre-Pvaphaelites. 

Had  he  been  the  first  prophet  of  the  gospel  we  might  have  even 
:  forgiven  him  the  Cimabue  Browns ;  though  (it  is  said)  we 
can  forgive  anything  to  the  founder  of  a  school  except  the  school, 
i  Mr.  John  Dover  Wilson,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  John  Lyly, 

1  shows  insight  into  the  matter  when  he  notes  the  strong  similarity 
;  between  the  Oxford  Euphuisms  of  1580  and  1880.  “The  six- 
:  teenth,  like  the  nineteenth,  century,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  “was  a 
period  of  revolt  from  the  past ;  and  at  such  moments  men  feel 
;  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  commonplace  in  literature.  The  cry 
[  of  art  for  art’s  sake  is  raised,  and  the  result  is  extravagance, 

?  euphuism.  Whether  the  young  hero  be  clad  in  the  knee-breeches 
i  of  fpstheticism,  or  the  slashed  doublet  of  the  courtier;  whether 
he  be  armed  with  epigram  and  sunflower,  or  with  euphuism  and 
i  camomile,  variation  of  costume  cannot  conceal  the  identity  of  his 
personality — the  personality  of  the  fop  of  culture.” 

I  However  this  may  be,  his  notoriety  secured  “the  young 
I  hero”  a  sale  for  his  volume  of  fxiems ;  but  it  also 
i  secured  very  severe  reviews;  the  AUienmim  reviewer  especi¬ 
ally.  in  an  able  article,  de.scribed  the  book  as  “nineteenth- 
\  century  Gongorism.”  It  was  more  than  that.  We  may 
grant  at  once  that  every  great  poet  of  the  century,  besides 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and  the  classics,  is  reflected  in  its 
pages :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  imitation  and  insincerity 
i  of  style,  faults  though  they  are,  are  the  peculiar  and  almost 
;  invariable  faults  of  young  poets.  The  young  poet’s  ears  are  so 
;  full  of  the  music  of  the  masters  that  he  cannot  find  his  own  voice  ; 

I  and  for  a  beginner  to  imitate  the  great  models  only  shows  that 
he  is  a  careful  learner,  and  that  something  more  may  be  expected 
!  of  him  later.  But  Wilde  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
i  Largely  no  doubt  by  his  own  fault,  at  all  times  of  his  life  every 
i  bad  construction  that  could  possibly  be  put  on  any  word  or  deed 
i  of  his  was  put  on  it,  and  then  exaggerated.  He  despised  the 
j  world,  and  the  world  gave  him  no  quarter.  A  fault  constantly 
'  urged  against  his  poems  is  that  they  are  full  of  inaccurate  (and 
j  therefore,  it  is  inferred,  insincere)  descriptions  of  nature.  The 
I  inaccuracy  is  certainly  there.  But  that  surely  does  not  show’  more 
I  than  that  he  was  not  observant  of  detail,  like  many  other  men 
[  with  an  undoubted  love  of  nature.  In  the  middle  of  his  life  he 
was  a  dweller  in  cities,  and  used  playfully  to  disparage  nature, 
j  His  mind  was  all  the  worse  and  weaker  for  it,  for  humanity  is 

I  like  the  giant  Antaeus,  who  lost  all  his  strength  when  separated 
from  his  Mother  Earth.  That  Wilde  had  in  his  heart  a 
love  of  earth  is  plain  from  the  conclusion  of  De  Profundis, 
written  when  truth  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  sorrow,  like  scent 
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from  crushed  herbs.  “I  tremble  with  pleasure,”  he  writes,  “when 
I  think  that  on  the  very  day  of  my  leaving  prison  both  the 
laburnum  and  the  lilac  will  be  blooming  in  the  gardens.  .  . 

It  is  curious  that  Wilde  wrote  so  little  ]X)etry  in  later  life.  The 
Harlot’s  House  and  The  Sphinx,  mysterious  and  allegorical 
poems,  show  no  failing  of  power ;  while  The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Gaol  combines  with  just  the  old  boyish  insincerities  of  style  and 
love  of  words  for  words’  sake  tremendous  strength  and  weight. 
But  though  much  of  the  poetry  in  this  early  volume  is  re¬ 
miniscent,  much  is  also  beautiful.  Though  he  has  the  faults, 
he  has  also  the  excellences  of  youth.  The  passion  of  repub¬ 
licanism  is  in  the  fine  poem  on  Louis  Napoleon,  and  the  passion 
of  visible  beauty  on  every  page.  The  Sonnet  on  Hearing  the 
Dies  IrcB  Sung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  contains  these  lines  :  — 


A  bird  at  evening  flying  to  its  nest 
Tells  me  of  One  who  had  no  place  of  rest; 

I  think  it  is  of  Thee  the  sparrows  sing. 

That  last  line  breathes  a  truly  religious  spirit ;  and  indeed  the 
whole  section  on  Rome  is  instinct  with  reverence.  But  the  Greek 
influence  overcame  the  Christian,  and  the  turning-p>oint  is  reached 
in  The  Ncic  Helen,  a  poem  of  great  dignity  and  music.  One 
section,  Elculhcria ,  is  devoted  to  patriotic  ix)ems.  Some  show 
the  influence  of  ^lilton’s  sonnets,  but  Wilde’s  own  voice  is 
heard  in  these  stanzas  from  the  poem  on  the  Afghan  war  :  — 

The  brazen-throated  clarion  blows 
Across  the  Pathan’s  reedy  fen, 

And  the  high  steeps  of  Indian  snows 
Shake  to  the  tread  of  armed  men. 

And  many  an  Afglum  chief,  who  lies 
Beneath  his  cool  pomegranate  trees. 

Clutches  his  swoi’d  in  fierce  surmise 
When  on  the  mountain-side  he  sees 

The  fleet-foot  IMarri  scout,  who  comes 
To  tell  how  he  hath  heard  afar 
The  measured  roll  of  English  drums 
Beat  at  the  gates  of  Kandahar. 

The  almond  groves  of  Samarcand, 

Bokhara,  where  red  lilies  blow, 

And  Oxus,  by  whose  yellow  sand 

The  grave  white-turbaned  merchants  go; 

And  on  from  thence  to  Ispahan, 

The  gilded  garden  of  the  sun. 

Whence  the  long  dusty  caravan 
Brings  cedar  and  vermilion; 
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And  that  dread  city  of  Cabool 
Set  at  the  mountain’s  scarpM  feet, 

Whose  marble  tanks  are  ever  full 
With  water  for  the  noonday  heat.  .  .  . 

The  poem  ends  with  a  lament  for  the  far-fallen  English  dead  : — 

For  some  are  by  the  Delhi  walls, 

And  many  in  the  Afghan  land. 

And  many  where  the  Ganges  falls 

Through  seven  months  of  shifting  sand. 

And  some  in  Russian  waters  lie. 

And  others  in  the  seas  which  are 
The  portals  to  the  East,  or  by 
And  wind-swept  heights  of  Trafalgar. 

0  wandering  graves !  0  restless  sleep ! 

0  silence  of  the  sunless  day! 

0  still  ravine  I  O  stormy  deep  1 
Give  up  your  prey !  Give  up  your  prey ! 

The  mixture  of  true  beauties  with  false  in  this  poem  is  typical 
of  the  book,  and  may  justify  so  long  a  quotation. 

Beautiful  [loems,  passages,  or  lines  are  to  be  found  on  almost 
every  page.  Take  the  poem  on  his  sister’s  death,  or  this,  on 
Fabien  dei  Franchi  :  — 

But  thou  wert  made 
For  more  august  creation!  Frenzied  Lear 
Should  at  thy  bidding  wander  o’er  the  heath 
With  the  shrill  fool  to  mock  him;  Romeo 
For  thee  should  lure  his  love,  and  desperate  fear 
Pluck  Richard’s  recreant  dagger  from  its  sheath — 

Thou  trumpet  set  for  Shakespeare’s  lips  to  blow! 

That  last  line  would  be  any  actor’s  highest  praise.  Take  these 
lines  from  The  Burden  of  Itys  :  — 

On  the  clear  river’s  marge  Narcissus  lies, 

The  tangle  of  the  forest  in  his  hair, 

The  silence  of  the  woodland  in  his  eyes, 

or  this  :  — 

World  by  gold  world,  the  silent  stars  appear. 

Most  of  his  love  poems  are  not  more  than  pretty ;  but  this  is 
stronger  and  deeper  :  — 

Yet,  though  my  lips  shall  praise  her  without  cease, 

Even  to  kiss  her  feet  I  am  not  bold, 

Beino  o’ershadowed  by  the  wings  of  awe. 

Like  Dante,  when  he  stood  with  Beatrice 
Beneath  the  flaming  lion’s  breast,  and  saw 
The  seventh  crystal,  and  the  Stair  of  Gold. 

I’assing  by  a  hundred  such  phrases  as  :  — 

Titiair’s  little  maiden  on  the  stair. 

White  as  her  own  sweet  lily  and  as  tall, 
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■ 

I  then  more  than  ever  he  mixed,  forever  talking,  with  the  world 
and  its  pleasures, 

i  The  Paris  life  ended  with  his  return  to  London  and  his  mar- 
i  riage.  Like  many  others  before  him,  he  discovered  that  marriage 
!  brings  responsibilities,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  somewhat 
i  aimless  journalism,  he  took  the  position  of  editor  of  The  Woman's 
World,  which  he  held  for  two  years.  His  permanent  work  of 
f  this  period  consists  in  the  fairy  stories  which  were  printed  in 
i  The  Happy  Prince  and  The  House  of  Pomegranates,  and  in  the 
I  essays  on  criticism,  some  of  which  were  collected  in  the  volume 
i  called  Intentions. 

;  Just  as  the  artist  in  his  prose  poem  could  only  think  in  bronze, 

!  so  he  said  of  himself  that  he  could  only  think  in  stories.  Some 
5  of  his  tales  are  allegorical.  For  example,  when  he  wishes  to 
i  show  that  “the  mind  is  its  own  place,”  he  begins  ;  “And  there 
'  was  silence  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  And  the  soul  of  the  man 
j  was  naked  before  God.”  In  Tiie  House  of  Pomegranates ,  a  book 
j  decorated  as  elaborately  in  style  as  in  external  form,  we  see  the 
I  pageant  of  Oriental  splendour,  of  silks,  stones,  and  spices,  which 
!  became  so  dominant  a  note  in  his  writing.  The  Fisherman's 
Soul  would  probably  be  judged  the  finest,  with  its  rhythmical 
I  design,  the  Star  Child  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful,  while 
!  there  is  genuine  pathos  in  The  Infanta's  Birthday,  where  the 
j  dwarf  looks  for  the  first  time  in  a  mirror  and  realises  his  own 
:  deformity. 

\  But  of  all  his  writings  none  are  simpler,  tenderer,  or  more  purely 
beautiful  than  the  tales  in  The  Happy  Prince.  It  is  a  fact  that 
children  love  them.  Grown-up  people  sometimes  wonder  at  this, 
for  there  is  much  in  the  book  which  only  ex|X‘riencc  of  life  can 
make  intelligible,  such  as  the  story  of  the  Kemarkable  Locket, 
j  which  is  full  of  irony ;  but  over  the  surface  of  it  all  his  humour 
flows  and  ripples  in  a  shining  tide.  It  would  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  rise  from  reading  this  book  without  feeling  more  prone 

to  kindliness  than  before ;  and  when  we  have  said  of  a  book  that 

it  increases  the  sum  of  love  in  the  world,  we  have  given  it  the 
highest  possible  praise. 

About  this  time  came  Lord  Arthur  Savile's  Crime,  a  delightful 
story  of  a  young  man  engaged  to  be  married,  who,  being  told 
:  by  a  fortune-teller  that  he  will  commit  a  murder,  sets  out  on 
principle  to  fulfil  his  destiny  before  his  marriage,  and,  after 
\  unsuccessful  attempts  on  an  aunt  and  an  uncle,  ends  l)y  throwing 
*  the  fortune-teller  himself  over  the  Embankment.  He  wrote  at 
j  this  time  some  other  short  stories,  notably  The  Canterville  Ghost, 
j  but  none  so  good  as  The  Picture  of  Mr.  W.  H..  a  fanciful  tale 

j  of  extraordinary  power,  framing  a  defence  of  that  theory  of 
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Shakespeare’s  sonnets  which  holds  Mr.  W.  H.  to  have  been 
one  Will  Hughes,  an  actor.  Wilde  subsequently  enlarged  this 
story,  but  the  manuscript  was  stolen  in  1895,  and  has  not  been 
seen  since.  The  theory  has  no  evidence  to  support  it,  but 
poetically  it  is  truer  than  the  orthodox  creeds ;  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  force  and  ingenuity  with  which  a  really  untenable 
position  is  upheld  in  this  little  book.  In  some  ways  it  deserves 
to  be  called  Wilde’s  masterpiece. 

Far  more  important  than  these  to  anyone  who  would  under¬ 
stand  him  are  the  essays  called  The  Decay  of  Lying  and  The 
Critic  as  Artist,  which  contain  his  theory  of  art;  The  Soul  of 
Man,  which  contains  his  theory  of  society;  and  Dorian  Gray, 
which  contains  his  theory  of  life.  Life  with  him  was  but  the 
material  of  art,  and  society  its  background;  so  we  find  in  The 
Soul  of  Man  a  strong  protest  against  the  necessity  of  living  for 
others,  a  plea  for  liberty,  especially  liberty  for  the  artist,  and  an 
attack  on  the  institution  of  private  property.  How  we  are  to  get 
rid  of  private  property  in  order  to  avoid  its  evils,  and  yet  retain 
its  benefits,  he  wisely  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  As  he  finely 
says,  “Is  this  Utopian?  A  map  of  the  world  that  does  not  include 
Utopia  is  not  worth  even  glancing  at,  for  it  leaves  out  the  one 
country  at  which  Humanity  is  always  landing.  And  when 
Humanity  lands  there,  it  looks  out,  and,  seeing  a  better  country, 
sets  sail.  Progress  is  the  realisation  of  Utopias.”  Society,  then, 
for  him  must  favour  a  perfect  Individualism,  and  of  Individualism, 
of  Personality,  x\rt  is  the  finest  flower.  Art  is  not  to  concern  itself 
wdth  morality  or  wdth  truth,  but  with  the  imagination  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  only.  Xor  is  it  to  follow^  Nature.  Nature  and 
human  life  are  its  material.  “What  is  Nature?”  he  asks. 
“Nature  is  no  great  mother  who  has  borne  us.  She  is  our 
creation.  It  is  in  our  brain  that  she  quickens  to  life.  Things 
are  because  we  see  them,  and  what  we  see  and  how’  we  see  it 
depends  on  the  arts  that  have  influenced  us.  To  look  at  a  thing 
is  very  different  from  seeing  a  thing.  .  .  .  At  present  people  see 
fogs,  not  because  there  are  fogs,  but  because  poets  and  painters 
have  taught  them  the  mysterious  loveliness  of  such  effects.  There 
may  have  been  fogs  for  centuries  in  London.  I  daresay  there 
w’ere.  But  no  one  saw’  them,  and  so  we  do  not  know’  anything 
about  them.  They  did  not  exist  till  art  had  invented  them. 
Now’,  it  must  be  admitted,  fogs  are  carried  to  excess.  They  have 
become  the  mere  mannerism  of  a  clique,  and  the  exaggerated 
realism  of  their  method  gives  dull  people  bronchitis.”  Again, 
imagination  in  Art  is  more  than  truth.  The  aim  of  travel- 
w’riting  is  to  imitate  Mandeville,  of  zoology  to  imitate  Topsell, 
of  history  to  imitate  Herodotus,  “w’ho,  in  spite  of  the  shallow 
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:  and  ungenerous  attempts  of  modern  sciolists  to  verify  his  history, 
oiav  justly  be  called  the  ‘Father  of  Lies.’”  ‘‘Many  a  j’oung 
man  starts  in  life  with  a  natural  gift  for  exaggeration,  which,  if 
nurtured  in  congenial  and  sympathetic  surroundings,  or  by  the 
imitation  of  the  best  models,  might  grow  into  something  really 
(Treat  and  wonderful.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  comes  to  nothing.  He 
=  falls  into  careless  habits  of  accuracy.  .  .  .” 

This  is  admirable  fooling,  and  the  irony  carries  us  back  to  De 
!  Quincey’s  ‘‘If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon 
I  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing,  and  from  robbing  he  comes 
next  to  drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  from  that  to  in- 
;  civility  and  procrastination.”  The  public  have  refused  to  see  in 
i  \Vildo,  as  in  his  fellow-countryman,  ^Ir.  Bernard  Shaw,  anything 
but  the  professional  jester  ;  but  he  is  really  an  evangelist  in  cap  and 
bolls :  underneath  the  surface  of  his  critical  paradoxes  lies  a  real 
;  creed,  the  hatred  of  ugliness  and  the  realism  which  is  its  face  in 
the  glass.  Art,  then,  ‘‘takes  Life  as  part  of  her  rough  material, 

:  re-creates  it  and  re-fashions  it  in  fresh  forms,  is  absolutely  in- 
=  different  to  fact,  invents,  imagines,  dreams,  and  keeps  between 
'  herself  and  reality  the  im|X}netrable  barrier  of  beautiful  style,  of 
j  decorative  or  ideal  treatment.”  Criticism  is  to  be  a  creative  art, 

^  “the  record  of  one’s  own  soul,”  not  the  soul  of  the  thing  criticised. 

?  “The  critic,”  he  says,  ‘‘occupies  the  same  relation  to  the  work 
!  of  art  that  he  criticises  as  the  artist  does  to  the  visible  world  of 
1  form  and  colour.”  This  is  put  in  the  form  of  paradox,  no  doubt, 
i  but,  like  most  of  the  best  paradoxes,  it  only  puts  forward  a  half- 
;  truth  as  the  whole  truth.  What  is  particularly  interesting  in  the 
I  doctrine  is  that  it  derives  directly  from  Pater,  who  commends 
I  “imaginative  criticism”  as  ‘‘that  criticism  which  is  itself  a 
kind  of  construction  or  creation.”  Wilde,  indeed,  quotes  with 
approbation  the  masterpiece  of  this  art.  Pater’s  famous  criticism 
of  T.a  Giaconda,  and  rightly  observes  that  Leonardo  himself 
I  would  have  denied  all  consciousness  when  painting  the  picture 
[  of  what  the  critic  reads  into  it,  but  that  it  is  not  the  less  all 
there.  This  theory  of  the  critic’s  function  is  just  a  sermon  on 
the  duty  of  cultivating  imaginative  sympathy,  which,  after  all,  is 
only  the  application  to  intellectual  things  of  charity,  tolerance, 
magnanimity,  all  that  makes  life  lovely,  all  that  makes  life 
possible  for  men . 

More  important  is  his  adoption  of  Pater’s  theorjT  of  life.  Air. 
Sherard,  indeed,  takes  no  notice  of  this,  but  it  is  by  far  the  most 
essential  thing  in  all  his  brilliant  and  tragic  career ;  it  is  the 
soul  both  of  the  brilliance  and  of  the  tragedy.  Air.  Arthur 
Benson,  in  his  little  life  of  Pater,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  clear 
Pater  from  the  charge  of  having  fathered  Wilde,  whom  he  does 
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not  mention  by  name,  but  hints  at  not  obscurely.  In  jjg 
Profundis,  however,  Wilde  expressly  says,  “I  remember  during 
my  first  term  at  Oxford  reading  in  Pater’s  Pcna/ssauce— that 
book  which  has  had  such  strange  influence  over  my  life.”  Xqw 
the  centre  of  Pater’s  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Conclusion 
to  his  Renaissance,  which  he  significantly  enough  omitted  from 
the  second  edition  for  fear  of  its  dangerous  influence.  His  theme 
is  the  shortness  of  life.  ‘‘Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  ex¬ 
perience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of  pulses  only  h 
given  us.  .  .  .  How  may  we  see  in  them  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  them  by  the  finest  senses?”  Pater’s  answer  is,  Art;  and  his 
own  habits  were  austere,  even  monastic  ;  like  his  Marius,  he  kept 
his  soul  white  and  clean  to  receive  what  impression  might  light 
there ;  but  what  is  to  prevent  a  young  man  answering  with 
perfect  logic.  The  life  of  the  senses,  and  the  quest  of  manifold 
experience.  In  De  Profundis  Wilde  tells  us  that  ‘‘I  remember 
when  I  was  at  Oxford  saying  to  one  of  my  friends  as  we  were 
strolling  round  Magdalen’s  narrow,  bird-haunted  walks,  one 
morning  in  the  year  before  I  took  my  degree ,  that  I  wanted  to 
cat  of  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  world,  and 
that  I  was  going  out  into  the  garden  of  the  world  with  that 
passion  in  my  soul.  And  so,  indeed,  I  went  out,  and  so  I  lived." 
What  is  that  but  a  natural  love  of  pleasure  sublimated  into  a  faith 
by  the  gospel  of  Pater?  And  so  strong  and  enduring  was  the 
influence  of  that  gospel,  that  even  in  ruin  and  sorrow  Wilde 
did  not  unlearn  the  lesson  that  ‘‘not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but 
experience  itself  is  the  end.”  Sorrow’  he  accepts,  even  welcomes, 
as  but  a  mode  of  fuller  experience.  ‘‘My  only  mistake,”  he 
continues,  ‘‘was  that  I  confined  myself  so  exclusively  to  the 
trees  of  what  seemed  to  me  the  sunlit  side  of  the  garden,  and 
shunned  the  other  side  for  its  shadow’  and  its  gloom.  ...  I  don’t 
regret  for  a  single  moment  having  lived  for  pleasure.  I  did  it 
to  the  full,  as  one  should  do  everything  that  one  does.  There 
was  no  pleasure  I  did  not  experience.  I  threw’  the  pearl  of  my 
soul  into  a  cup  of  wine.  I  went  dow’n  the  primrose  path  to  the 
sound  of  flutes.  I  lived  on  honeycomb.  But  to  have  continued 
the  same  life  w’ould  have  been  wrong,  because  it  would  have  been 
limiting.  I  had  to  pass  on.  The  other  half  of  the  garden  had 
its  secrets  for  me  also.” 

All  this  is  most  strongly  show’n  forth  in  his  novel  Dorian  Gray. 
which  w’as  w’ritten  for  LippincotV s  Magazine  in  1890,  and  puffed 
out  by  feeble  additions  into  a  volume  in  1891,  and  of  which  Pater 
w’rote  a  laudatory  review’.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man 
who,  partly  owing  to  a  w’onderful  portrait,  which  miraculously 
takes  upon  itself  the  outward  changes  resulting  from  the  course 
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!  of  his  iift^''  loaves  him  always  young  and  beautiful,  partly 
j  to  the  influence  of  a  cynical  friend,  and  partly  (but  less  convinc- 
I  ingly)  to  that  of  a  morbid  book,  “eats  the  fruit  of  all  the  trees 
I  in  the  garden  of  the  world,”  with  the  end  of  shame  and  ruin  to  him- 
I  self.  “He  sought  to  elaborate  some  new  scheme  of  life  that  would 
have  its  reasoned  philosophy  and  its  ordered  principles,  and  find  in 
I  the  spiritualising  of  the  senses  its  highest  realisation.  .  .  .  There 
I  was  to  be  a  new  hedonism  that  was  to  re-create  life.  ...  It 
\  was  to  teach  man  to  concentrate  himself  upon  the  moments  of  a 
1  life  that  is  itself  hut  a  moment.” 

1  Such  is  the  creed  known  as  the  New  Hellenism,  named  in- 
j  appropriately  enough,  since  it  is  full  of  what  the  Greeks  of  the 
best  period  hardly  knew,  self-consciousness,  the  dominant  note 
in  the  discord  which  we  call  the  modern  spirit.  And  whether 
Hellenic  or  not,  it  is  no  solution  of  our  problems.  To  follow  it 
would  but  make  “life’s  fitful  fever”  more  feverish,  as  surely 

[anyone  would  know'  in  little  who  had  counted  the  hours  of  a  brief 
respite  from  work  or  worry,  and  thereby  had  taken  from  himself 
even  the  little  that  he  had.  This  is  not  he  that  should  come  ;  we 
look  for  another,  who  shall  teach  us  to  combine  fullness  of  life, 
experience,  with  serenity  the  fruit  of  experience,  and  so  to  build 
lip  for  ourselves  not  the  pleasure  that  flies  from  her  pursuers,  but 
peace  and  abiding  happiness.  Even  Wilde  saw  that  “the  note  of 
the  perfect  personality  is  peace,  not  rebellion,”  hut  he  could  not 
see  that  to  search  for  sensation  is  a  rebellion  against  the  shortness 
of  life. 

Such  a  creed  might  perhaps  be  held  with  safety,  as  it  was 
by  Pater,  by  a  man  gifted  with  an  equable  temper  of  the  blood, 
who  had  also  learnt  to  moderate  his  desires.  Wilde,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions  and  a  weak  will,  who  while 
still  quite  young  had  found  this  philosophic  sanction  for  a  self- 
indulgence  that  came  naturally  to  him.  Years  of  indolence  and 
extravagance  limited  only  by  the  res  ongusta  domi  (and,  it  must 
be  said,  often  taking  the  form  of  a  royal  generosity)  had  further 
weakened  his  moral  fibre.  While  in  Paris  he  had  imitated  the 
outward  habits  and  surroundings  of  that  prodigy  of  labour  Balzac, 
and  on  his  return  to  London  he  bought  the  table  at  which  Carlyle 
had  written  his  French  Revolution,  hoping  with  a  vain  and 
pathetic  hope  (it  is  the  attitude  of  the  religious  formalist)  to  stir 
himself  by  these  outward  observances  into  literary  industry. 
Dorian  Gray  is  a  horrible  unconscious  satire  on  its  author.  The 
wild  luxury  of  its  background,  its  arrogant  contempt  for  half  the 
world  (especially  the  suburbs,  which  really  contain  as  much  good 
culture  as  any  part  of  England),  its  brilliant  paradoxical  talk,  its 
false  philosophv,  the  ultimate  ruin,  growing,  in  the  fashion  of 
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true  tragedy,  from  seeds  of  character,  all  were  his.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  what  must  be  the  effect  of  sudden  and  great 
success  upon  such  a  mind. 

The  instruments  of  his  success  were  his  plays.  Vera  and  The 
Duchess  of  Padua,  his  first  attempts,  had  failed  on  the  stage; 
but  no  stage  failure  awaited  his  later  comedies.  Salome,  which 
stands  apart  from  the  rest,  was  never  acted  in  London,  as  the 
Licenser  of  Plays  objected  to  the  Biblical  source  of  the  subject, 
thereby  adding  yet  another  measure  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
in  which  his  office  and  its  record  are  justly  held ;  but  it  has  been 
acted  with  great  applause  on  the  Continent.  Written  originally 
in  French  and  translated  into  English  ta  curious  achievement), 
it  is  a  product  of  the  Symbolist  school,  and  seems,  esp(‘e-ially  in 
the  handling  of  the  dialogue,  to  be  influenced  by  ^faetcTlinck. 
In  both  Salome  and  the  Belgian’s  plays,  the  short  disjointed 
sentences,  so  apparently  meaningless  at  first,  afterwards  so  preg¬ 
nant  with  doom,  fill  the  hearer  or  the  reader  with  fear,  as  if  he 
felt  a  cold  wind  from  the  invisible  wings  of  Death  or  Fate. 
Salome  is  certainly  morbid,  but  it  deserved  a  better  fate  than  the 
diseased  illustrations  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  which  disfigure  the 
English  edition,  illustrations  in  the  latest  and  vilest  manner  of 
their  creator. 

The  comedies  are  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  in  them 
Wilde  is  best  known  as  a  writer  to  the  woi'ld  at  large.  The  reason 
for  their  success  is  that  in  comedy,  as  in  no  other  form,  the 
author’s  wonderful  gift  of  talk  had  full  scope.  All  his  books 
were  only  the  overflow  of  his  conversation.  Here  he  was  talking 
all  the  time,  whichever  of  his  jmppets  might  hold  the  cue.  The 
worst  of  his  talk  was  its  trick  of  paradox.  He  probably  learnt  the 
art  from  Pater,  who  was  flippant  and  paradoxical  in  general  talk 
in  order  to  avoid  generalities.  An  Oxford  friend,  ]Mr.  Benson  tells 
us,  once  declined  to  accompany  him  across  the  Channel  “on  the 
ground  that  Pater  would  say  that  Calais  was  not  Calais,  and  the 
steamer  not  a  steamer.”  Just  so  Wilde  said  that  one  shouldn't 
talk  seriously  of  important  things.  Now  absurdity  is  an  excellent 
cloak  for  earnestness.  Besides,  a  good  paradox  is  better  than  true, 
it  is  suggestive.  Whereas  an  ordinary  truth  is  a  view  down  a 
street,  a  good  jiaradox  is  a  view  down  a  street  and  round  a  corner. 
But  with  Wilde  paradox  was  a  trick  of  style.  IMany  of  his  sayings 
are  just  inverted  proverbs,  platitudes  turned  inside-out,  even  mere 
verbal  assonances.  It  was  the  penalty  he  paid  for  being  a  society 
wit  that  he  thus  “made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view.” 

The  least  formed  and  least  effective  of  the  comedies  is  .1 
Woman  of  No  Importance.  The  j>lot  is  melodramatic  and  con¬ 
ventional,  and  there  is  little  character-drawing.  The  conver- 
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sation  of  the  house-party  is  meant  to  be  detestably  cynical,  but  it 
is  over-done.  These  are  favourable  specimens: — “Taking  sides 
is  the  beginning  of  sincerity,  and  earnestness  follows  shortly 
afterwards,  and  the  human  being  becomes  a  bore.”  “The  youth 
of  America  is  their  oldest  tradition.”  This  is  all  very  well  in  its 
^ay,  but  after  a  time  the  brilliant  cynicism  of  Lord  Illingworth, 
the  simplicity  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  even  the  “quite,  quite” 
of  the  delectable  Lady  Stutfield,  and  the  “Kelvil,  my  love,  Kelvil,” 
of  Lady  Caroline  (whose  husband  will  ^x'rsist  in  calling  that 
gentleman  “Air.  Kettle”)  become  somewhat  tedious. 

Ladij  Windermere's  Fan  is  an  improvement  on  this.  The 
characters  are  less  crude,  the  construction  less  melodramatic. 
Much  quotation  is  impossible,  but  the  dowager’s  advice  to  the 
young  wife,  “Feed  the  brutes,”  and  the  fine  remark,  “Oh,  we’re 
all  in  the  gutter,  but  some  of  us  are  looking  at  the  stars,”  have 
defied  oblivion.  In  this  play,  as  in  the  Ideal  Husband,  accident 
plays  too  large  a  part  in  the  i)lot.  The  situation  is  not  very 
original,  and  the  characters  are  rather  types  than  persons.  But 
the  action  of  circumstance  on  character-types  is  interesting 
enough,  and  the  dialogue  would  save  any  play.  The  Ideal 
Husband,  the  last  and  finest  of  his  pure  comedies,  contains  the 
only  real  piece  of  character-drawing  he  ever  did,  Ijord  Goring, 
a  dandy  and  flaneur,  who  was  also  a  man  of  character,  a 
man  whose  trivial  and  paradoxical  talk  was  only  the  cloak 
to  a  fine  seriousness.  The  story  is  that  of  a  public  man 
who  has  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by  discreditable 
means,  and  when  full  of  honours  is  suddenly  threatened  with  an 
ex|X)sure,  which  would  not  only  drive  him  off  the  field  of  public 
life,  but  w’ould  also  (so  he  fears)  pursue  him  into  his  home  and 
destroy  his  wife’s  love  for  him,  for  she  has  alw’ays  idealised  him, 
and  he  has  never  dared  confession.  There  is  no  need  to  follow  uj) 
a  clumsily  ingenious  plot.  The  soul  of  the  situation  is  that  Lady 
Chiltern  does  find  out  her  husband’s  sin,  does  feel  that  all  is  over, 
and  is  persuaded  by  Ijord  Goring  that  “women  are  not  meant  to 
judge  us,  but  to  forgive  us  when  we  need  forgiveness.”  Alore 
ingenious  accidents  defeat  the  threatened  exposure,  and  the 
conclusion  is  happy. 

In  The  Ideal  Husband  there  is  perhaps  as  much  food  for  tears 
as  for  laughter;  in  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest  laughter 
reigns  supreme.  There  is  not  a  sentence  in  the  pla5^  not  a 
situation,  that  does  not  bubble  with  laughter;  quotation  is  per¬ 
fectly  im|X)ssible,  as  no  one  could  know’  where  to  begin  or  to 
stop,  except  with  the  first  and  last  words  of  the  play.  The  only 
remedy  is  for  everyone  to  read  it,  and  if  jxtssible  to  see  it.  The 
incidents  parody  those  of  traditional  melodrama ;  the  long-lost 
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hc'vo,  for  example,  is  identified  not  by  a  strawberry  mark  under 
his  right  arm,  but  by  a  handbag  in  which  his  governess  had  left 
liiin  at  a  railway  cloak-room.  It  would  be  good  also  to  quote  the 
i‘xplanation  of  the  verb  “to  Bunbury,’’  with  which  this  plav 
enriches  the  English  language,  and  to  show  how  this  practice  of 
Bunburying  caused  the  small  Aunt  Cicely,  who  lived  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  to  call  her  nephew  Ernest  “her  dear  Uncle  Jack.”  But 
though  the  temptation  is  strong,  the  limits  of  space  are  finite  and 

foibid.  I 

Laughter  and  tears  lie  very  close  together  in  human  life ;  and 
this  great  triumph  heralded  the  fall.  The  three  years  of  success 
had  given  rein  to  his  temperament  and  turned  his  head.  ]\Iania 
came  uiion  him,  and  he  had  lost  the  strength  to  resist  it.  He  came 
under  the  criminal  law  and  was  condemned  to  two  years’  im¬ 
prisonment.  Now,  as  all  through,  his  story  is  that  of  the  beauty- 
loving  soul  in  Tennyson’s  Palace  of  Art  :  — 

So  three  years 

He  prospered,  on  the  fourth  he  fell, 

Like  Herod,  when  the  shout  was  in  his  ears. 

Struck  through  with  pangs  of  hell. 

The  sight  of  so  grievous  a  disaster  might,  one  would  have 
thought,  have  shamed  the  very  outcasts  into  silence.  The  British 
public,  however,  made  it  an  occasion  for  one  of  its  periodical  out¬ 
breaks  of  morality,  which  iNFacaulay  derided  in  a  famous  passage. 

It  will  suffice  to  quote  here  some  weighty  words  of  an  anonymous 
writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  February,  1891,  on  the  case 
of  Parnell,  who  was  condemned  in  much  the  same  way  as  Byron 
and  Wilde.  “Far  more  significant  than  the  voice  of  one  part  of  the 
nation  has  been  something  we  have  not  heard,  and  that  has  been  the 
silence  of  the  other  part.  That  silence,  which  has  been  far  wider 
than  the  voice,  does  not  mean  that  lax  conduct  is  to  be  approved 
of ;  but  it  means  that  the  wisest  and  the  best — and,  w’e  may  add, 
the  most  Christian  thing — is  to  make  it  as  little  as  possible  a 
matter  of  public  discussion.  It  means  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  the  moral  judges  of  men.  ...  It  is  simply  a  grave  and 
decorous  wmy  of  saying,  it  is  not  our  business  to  cast  the  first 
stone.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  nation’s  silence.  It  is  full 
of  right  feeling,  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  of  moral  dignity.  As 
to  the  voice  of  the  nation,  we  must  say  a  different  thing.  It  has 
been  probably  one  of  the  most  demoralising  outbursts  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  in  this  country;  for,  while  professing  to  aim  at  exhibiting 
vice  as  hateful,  it  has  only  succeeded  in  exhibiting  what  calls 
itself  virtue  as  ridiculous.” 

Wilde  had  to  endure  not  only  the  Puritanism  of  the  gutter,  but 
also  the  baseness  and  treachery  of  many  whom  he  had  befriended. 
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But  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  with  the  physical  health  and 
time  for  meditation  forced  on  him  by  prison  life,  brought  him  to 
his  senses.  He  found  “the  need  of  a  world  of  men.”  So  greatly 
(lid  he  win  the  love  of  his  fellow-convicts,  that  some,  among  them 
hardened  criminals,  had  to  he  punished  on  his  release  for  breaking 
the  prison  rule  of  silence  by  the  uncontrolled  expression  of  their 
(trief.  That  he  became  a  simpler  man  is  made  certain  by  the 
record  of  his  development  at  this  time,  which  we  have  in  his 
|X)sthiimously  published  tract  De  Profundis.  In  this  book  he 
bitterly  repents  of  having  sought  pleasure  and  avoided  pain. 
“Now,”  he  says,  “I  find  hidden  somewhere  away  in  my  nature 
something  that  tells  me  that  nothing  in  the  whole  world  is 
meaningless,  and  suffering  least  of  all.”  His  resignation  is  com¬ 
plete.  Suffering  he  finds  to  be  only  a  fuller  experience.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  which  amplifies  hints  thrown  out  in  The  Soul  of  Man. 
Christ  he  discovers  to  be  a  romantic  poet  and  the  greatest  of 
individualists.  “Pity  he  has,  of  course,  for  the  poor,  for  those 
who  are  shut  up  in  prisons,  for  the  lowly,  for  the  wretched  ;  but  he 
has  far  more  pity  for  the  rich,  for  the  hard  hedonists,  for  those 
who  waste  their  freedom  in  becoming  slaves  to  things,  for  those 
who  wear  soft  raiment  and  live  in  kings’  houses.  .  .  .”  How  true 
that  is,  and  how  fresh  !  And  to  say  anything  fresh  about  Christ, 
after  nineteen  centuries  of  Christianity,  is  no  mean  distinction. 
Here  is  one  more  sentence  from  the  many  beautiful  thoughts  in 
which  this  short  tract  abounds  ;  “Love  is  a  sacrament  that  should 
betaken  kneeling,  and  Domine  non  sum  digniis  should  be  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  receive  it.” 

“The  prison  style,”  he  wrote,  “is  absolutely  and  entirely  wrong. 
I  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  alter  it  when  I  go  out.  I 
intend  to  try.”  This  resolution  took  effect  in  his  letters  to  The 
daily  Chronicle,  and  above  all  in  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol, 
'  which  is  devoted  to  a  terrible  exposure  of  the  barbarities  of  the 
prison  system,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  w^as 
executed  at  Reading  in  1896.  The  verse  of  the  Ballad  is  marked, 
far  more  than  the  prose  of  De  Profundis,  by  insincerities  of 
!  style,  but  much  of  it  has  a  simplicity,  a  bare  intolerable  force, 
i  winch  belongs  only  to  the  finest  and  most  authentic  poetry.  Here 
I  are  a  few  stanzas  ; — 

■  I  never  saw  a  man  who  looked 

j  With  such  a  wistful  eye, 

[■  Upon  that  little  tent  of  blue 

I  Which  prisoners  call  the  sky. 

And  at  every  drifting  cloud  that  went 
With  sails  of  silver  by. 
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Yet  each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves,  I 

By  each  let  this  be  heard,  I 

Some  do  it  with  a  bitter  look,  I 

Some  with  a  flattering  word;  I 

The  coward  does  it  with  a  kiss,  f 

The  brave  man  with  a  sword.  I 

On  the  night  before  the  execution 

At  last  I  saw  the  shadowed  bars 
Like  a  lattice  wrought  in  lead. 

Move  right  across  the  whitewashed  wall 
That  faced  mj-  three-planked  bed. 

And  I  knew  that  somewhere  in  the  world 
God's  dreadful  dawn  was  red. 

I  know  not  whether  laws  be  right. 

Or  whether  laws  be  wrong; 

All  that  we  know  who  lie  in  gaol 
Is  that  the  wall  is  strong; 

And  that  every  day  is  like  a  year, 

A  year  whose  days  are  long. 

And  thus  we  rust  Life’s  iron  chain 
Degraded  and  alone; 

And  some  men  curse,  and  some  men  weep. 

And  some  men  make  no  moan  : 

But  God's  eternal  laws  are  kind 
And  break  the  heart  of  stone. 


He  had  said  that  if  on  his  release  he  could  produce  a  work  of 
art,  he  might  recover  himself.  This  was  work  of  art  enough,  but 
a  combination  of  circumstances  destro5’’ed  his  last  chance.  After 
a  time  he  lapsed  into  an  aimless  life  in  Paris ;  and  before  long, 
“Heath,  a  silent  pilot,”  came  and  released  him  from  the  miserable 
thought  of  all  that  might  have  been  and  could  never  be. 

Shining  promise  brought  to  nothing  by  weakness  of  purjxise, 
easy  success  preferred  to  difficult  failure,  the  brain  turned  by 
sudden  fame,  madness  and  ruin,  the  vain  rally,  the  lonely  and 
dishonoured  death — on  the  way  of  tragic  life  these  are  familiar 
milestones.  Requiescat.  Let  his  shame  and  sorrow’  lie  buried 
with  his  body  in  the  poor  grave  at  Bagneux ;  this  edition 
of  his  writings  will  preserve  to  us  all  that  is  ours  in  that  bright 
hut  unhappy  siurit. 


Arundell  Esdatle. 
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=  Since  the  time  when  a  distinguished  statesman  declared  in  the  j 

I  House  of  Commons,  “We  are  all  Socialists  now” — a  statement 

■  which  required  then  and  since  more  definite  qualification  for  its 

■)  general  support — party  ix)liticians  have  found  themselves  con-  ■ 

F  fronted  with  an  increasing  number  of  representatives  wdio  are 

;  actively  engaged  in  Councils  and  in  Commons  advocating  the  ■ 

I  principles  of  Socialism.  Curiously  enough,  the  term  “socialist” 

fi  covers  more  than  the  ideal  aims  of  such  representatives,  while  the 

|l  present  methods  adopted  seem  to  give  a  clear  guarantee  that  their 

^  jwlitical  outlook  is  likely  to  gain  increasing  general  acceptance  by 

p  their  followers.  Nay,  more,  their  aims  and  methods  are  now  ,| 

p  sufficiently  defined  to  enable  them  to  take  common  action  in  the  i 

l'  {X)litical  field.  Particular  means  are  now  within  reach  of  arriving 

I  at  a  knowledge  of  the  common  standpoint  of  the  diverse  opinions 

I  held  by  the  ave^rage  Socialist,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 

i  Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  the  aims  of  those 

:  Socialists  who  are  also  members  of  the  Independent  Labour  ;; 

j  Party;  and  so  for  the  first  time  we  are  in  possession  of  a  frank, 

I  precise,  and  absolutely  authentic  account  of  what  has  come  to  be 

i'  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  to-day.  At  such  ; 

j  a  time  it  may  serve  an  educational  purpose  if  we  briefly  consider  ^ 

i  ]  what  Socialism  stood  for,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  the  ^ 

U  author  of  The  Earthly  Paradise. 

H  Before  he  publicly  acknowledged  himself  as  a  Socialist,  William 
'  Morris  had  been  known  as  a  ix)et  with  a  European  reputation. 

^  Unless  we  remember  that  he  was  something  more  than  a  “  dreamer 

]  ]  of  dreams  born  out  of  my  due  time,”  as  he  so  graphically  charac- 

;  terised  himself,  we  cannot  hope  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the 

jls  man  and  his  work — least  of  all  in  the  propaganda  missionary 

work  of  a  Socialist.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  had  stepped 
i!  from  the  study  to  the  platform,  so  to  say,  and  represented  one 

1  of  the  most  fascinating  public  men  of  his  time.  He  had  occupied  ^ 

I  a  position  in  literature  and  in  art  as  a  man  of  genius  long  before  | 

:  ho  I)ecamc  interested  in  public  affairs.  In  1877  he  founded  the 

\  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  and  two  years  j 

later  was  installed  as  treasurer  of  the  National  Liberal  League.  1 

i  Gradually  he  became  known  as  a  lecturer  and  teacher,  and  exer-  ; 

j  cised  commanding  influence.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  | 

members  of  the  Eastern  Question  Association,  which  did  so  ■ 
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greatly  strengthen  public  opinion  thirty  years  ago  as  to  save  Great 
Britain  from  becoming  involved  in  what  would  have  been  a 
disastrous  war  in  defence  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  man  is  two  men  at  the  least,  it  may 
be  claimed  for  ^lorris  that  as  a  poet,  designer,  artist,  weaver, 
manufacturer,  and  social  reformer  he  lived  half  a  dozen  lives, 
and  that,  too,  in  a  vigorous  and  intense  degree  of  usefulness.  Few 
workers  in  the  art  and  literary  world  were  to  be  compared  with 
him,  for  life  to  him  was  too  short  a  span  to  accomplish  any  one 
of  his  multifarious  tasks.  Enthusiastic  in  all  his  undertakings, 
his  example  is  specially  interesting  and  valuable  for  the  intellectual 
impetus  he  gave  to  all  those  who  were  brought  within  his 
influence  and  studied  his  intellectual  standpoint — particularly  in 
social  science.  Above  all,  Morris  was  no  mere  “idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day,”  but  lived  a  full,  intense,  vigorous  life,  desiring 
chiefly  to  make  life  and  work  a  joy  instead  of  what  to  many  it 
is,  and  is  likely  to  become,  a  common  task  of  mechanical  drudgery. 
His  whole  aim  was  to  help  others  to  share  his  keen  sense  of  the 
joy  of  life.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  when  he  wrote  his  earlier 
poems  he  did  so  because  he  was  then  living  in  an  intellectual 
atmosphere  where  and  when  he  had  great  joy  in  the  writing  of 
them.  Like  Buskin,  he  was  born  in  circumstances  that  afforded 
him  every  opportunity  of  indulging  his  artistic  senses,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  poet  should  breathe 
a  diviner  air  in  his  happy  youth  than  he  did  when  he  realised 
(in  the  early  years  of  the  ’eighties)  all  the  sternness  and  hardness 
that  life  was  to  others  less  happily  situated ;  when  it  was  neither 
infused  with  political  glamour,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  made  less 
of  a  hard  drudgery  to  the  workers  even  when  he  became  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  on  their  behalf. 

Anyone  who  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  and  knowing  William 
Morris  did  not  require  to  be  told,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he 
was  not  only  a  distinguished  poet,  but  a  man  of  action,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  philanthropy.  He  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  average 
bluff  sea-captain  in  appearance  when  I  met  him  first  :  robust,  stout, 
wearing  always  a  blue  suit,  with  shirt  and  collar  of  the  same  hue; 
blue-eyed,  ruddy-faced,  and  bearded,  with  massive  head,  and  hair, 
shaggy  and  dishevelled,  turning  grey.  It  is  recorded  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  was  mistaken  for  a  sea-captain.  Altogether 
he  w’as  in  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  manhood,  and  gave  one  the 
impression  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Vikings.  So  much 
was  the  likeness  recognised  by  his  friends  that  Eossetti  used 
to  say  of  him  (calling  him  by  the  nickname  by  which  he  was 
known  among  his  friends),  “When  Topsy  dies,  people  will  say, 
‘  There  goes  the  last  of  the  Vikings.’  ” 
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The  chief  end  and  aim  of  civilisation,  Morris  used  to  say — 
unless  it  was  to  become  a  mere  empty  name — was  that  people  I 
should  have  work  which  was  both  pleasant  to  do  and  w’orthy  j 
of  the  doinjj.  Never  in  any  circumstances  would  he  consent  toj 
a  v\orl<l  without  art.  The  mere  utilitarianism  of  the  age  was  a 
thing  to  he  rejected,  not  only  by  all  men  of  feeling,  but  by  all 
men  of  sense  and  by  all  men  who  know  what  life  is  and  should 
be.  He  held  that  only  by  holding  firmly  to  such  an  ideal  could 
we  attain  to  highe'r  and  better  art  than  any  we  had  yet  possessed, 
or  could  men  hope  to  make  life  worth  living. 

II 

The  acceptance  of  Socialism  in  ethics  and  economics  as  under¬ 
stood  by  [Morris  was  not  attained  at  a  bound ;  it  was,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  of  hard  thinking.  When  he 
went  to  Oxford  in  1852  he  was  not  only  fortunate  in  making  close 
friendships  with  Burne-Jones  and  others  who  in  later  years  made 
names  for  themselves  in  the  art  world,  but  they  were  the  causes, 
ill  a  marked  degree,  of  influencing  his  outlook  on  life  and  litera¬ 
ture.  He  as  a  student  had  his  day-dreams,  and  at  one  time  had 
serious  thoughts  of  devoting  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
considc'rable,  to  the  foundation  of  a  monastery.  Moreover,  he  had 
a  consuming  desire,  also,  to  found  a  brotherhocxl ,  and  this  was 
an  indication  of  his  enthusiastic  optimism  that  it  was  possible 
to  create  an  earthly  paradise.  He  even  tells  one  of  his  fellow- 
students  to  learn  Sir  Galahad  by  heart,  as  he  was  to  be  the  patron 
of  the  order.  “I  have,”  he  adds,  “enlisted  one  in  the  project  up 
here  (Oxford)  heart  and  soul.  We  must  enlist  you  in  this  crusade 
and  holy  warfare  against  the  age.”  In  this  project  we  see  the 
coming  Socialist  feeling  his  way ;  and  we  can  imagine  him  in  his 
enthusiasm  saying  then  to  his  fellow-students  what  he  believed 
to  be  true  all  his  life  ; 

“  The  Time  is  out  of  joint.  01  cursed  spite. 

That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right.” 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced 
in  house-furnishing,  after  his  marriage,  that  led  Morris  from 
his  dream  of  a  monastery  at  Oxford  to  think  of  the  more 
jiractical  life  of  the  workshop.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  natural 
transition  in  his  case,  for  by  instinct  no  less  than  by  desire 
Morris  was  a  craftsman.  His  first  notion  w^as  to  establish  a  work¬ 
shop  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  that  would  be  things  of 
beauty,  where  his  artistic  leanings  would  find  room  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  where  beautiful  design  would  go  side  by  side  with 
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utility.  This  was  accomplished  in  1861  in  London,  as  the  result 
of  discussions  with  Rossetti,  Madox  Brown,  and  others.  At  first 
it  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment ;  the  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation  with  friends  who  were  also 
artists;  painting  tiles,  carving,  metal-work,  and  furniture  were 
the  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  took  delight.  From  the  first 
Morris  was  the  chief  cause  of  their  success,  for  his  ixiwerful 
lx3rsonality  dominated  all  departments ;  and  he  was  not  satisfied 
till  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  artificers’  work,  besides  designing 
tapestries,  papier-hangings,  chintzes,  carpets,  also  weaving,  dye¬ 
ing,  and  kindred  arts  :  in  all  he  developx'd  a  rapiidity  of  execution 
that  was  astonishing.  By  and  by  the  public  were  not  slow  to 
recognise  that  in  household  utilities  new  forces  were  at  work— 
espiecially  was  this  seen  in  the  new  and  beautiful  designs  in 
wall-papers.  We  are  now’adays  apit  to  forget  that  the  man  who 
gave  a  stimulus  and  impetus  in  this  direction  and  caused  quite 
a  revolution  in  the  art  was  none  other  than  Alorris.  Before  his 
time  designs  in  wall-papiers  w'ere  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made; 
and  it  w’as  in  all  likelihoo<l  a  pre-Morris  wall-piapier  that  a  certain 
doctor  referred  to  when  he  gave  an  assurance  that  his  patient 
would  recover  from  the  fever  in  a  few  days,  and  from  the  wall¬ 
paper  in  a  few  weeks.  At  first  iNEorris’s  own  employees  did  their 
own  pirinting  of  walt-piapx?rs,  but  as  the  business  increased  they 
were  later  on  entrusted  to  another  well-known  firm,  the  designs, 
of  course,  remaining  the  propierty  of  Morris’s  firm. 

By  1881  Morris  found  it  necessary  to  seek  piremises  out  of 
London,  and,  after  many^  wanderings,  took  an  old  pilace  called 
iMcrton  Abbey,  which  was  once  a  monastery  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stepihen.  Here  he  carried  on  all  classes  of  work  for  house  and 
church  decoration,  and  to-day  it  remains  as  one  of  the  most 
successful  businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  country  for  dyeing,  weav¬ 
ing,  pointing,  glass-staining.  He  found  his  youthful  dream  of 
founding  a  monastery  take  shapie  in  a  practical  manner,  and  in 
more  useful  wwk,  too,  than  it  was  ever  likely  to  be  had  he,  in 
fact,  realised  his  desire  to  found  a  brotherhood.  At  Merton  Abbey 
he  founded  a  Brotherhood  of  Artists,  and  there  he  developied  his 
pilans  for  carrying  on  his  work  as  a  social  reformer.  He  had 
definite  aims  in  this  direction,  and  was  then  writing  to  a  corre¬ 
spondent  on  this  suliject  as  follows  :  — 

I  have  tried  to  produce  goods  which  should  be  genuine  as  far  as  their 
mere  substances  are  concerned,  and  should  have  on  that  account  the  primary 
beauty  in  them  which  belongs  to  naturally-treated  natural  substances;  have 
tried,  for  instance,  to  make  woollen  substances  as  woollen  as  possible,  cotton 
as  cottony  as  possible,  and  so  on  :  have  used  only  the  dyes  which  are 
natural  and  simple,  because  they  produce  beauty  almost  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  art;  all  this  apart  from  the  design  in  the  stuffs  or  what  not. 
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!  On  that  head  it  has  been,  chiefly  because  of  the  social  difficulties,  almost 

I  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  insure  the  desujner  (mostly  myself)  some 

I  pleasure  in  his  art  by  getting  him  to  understand  the  qualities  of  materials 

!  and  the  happy  chances  of  processes.  Except  with  a  small  part  of  the  more 

!  artistic  side  of  the  work,  I  could  not  do  anything  (or,  at  least,  but  little)  to 

j  oive  this  pleasure  to  the  workmen,  because  I  should  have  had  to  change 

I  their  method  of  work  so  utterly  that  I  should  have  disqualified  them  from 

I  earning  their  living  elsewhere.  You  see  I  have  got  to  thoroughly  understand 

the  manner  of  work  under  which  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  done,  and 
i  that  that  is  the  onJij  manner  of  work  which  can  turn  out  popular  art,  only 

j  to  discover  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  in  that  manner  in  this  profit-grinding 

1  society.  So  on  all  sides  I  am  driven  towards  revolution  as  the  only  hope, 

I  and  am  growing  clearer  and  clearer  on  the  speedy  advent  of  it  in  a  very 

obvious  form,  though,  of  course,  I  cannot  give  a  date  for  it. 

Thinking  all  along  the  lines  of  practical  politics,  Morris  came 
to  look  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  immediate  surroundings, 
and  to  coiacern  himself  in  the  working  lives  of  those  who  had 
neither  his  abilities  nor  education.  It  was  said  to  have  been  an 
address  by  Arnold  that  was  the  chief  cause  of  ^lorris  interesting 
himself  in  the  social  as  distinct  from  the  political  problems  of 
‘  his  day.  He  begins  by  asking,  “Can  the  middle  class  regenerate 
themselves?”  and  answers  the  question  in  these  words  :  — 

At  first  sight  one  would  say  that  a  body  of  people  so  powerful,  who  have 
I  built  up  the  gigantic  edifice  of  modern  commerce,  whose  science,  invention, 

j  and  energy  have  subdued  the  forces  of  nature  and  serve  their  everyday 

purposes,  and  who  guide  the  organisation  that  keeps  these  natural  powers 
in  subjection  in  a  way  almost  miraculous;  at  first  sight  one  would  say: 
surely  such  a  mighty  mass  of  wealthy  men  could  do  anything  they  please. 
.\nd  yet  I  doubt  it.  Why  do  not  you — and  I — set  about  doing  this  to¬ 
morrow?  Because,  he  adds,  we  cannot. 

I  In  these  words  we  see  the  new  thoughts  that  were  destined  to 
i  carry  ^lorris  along  a  path  beset  with  trouble,  which  caused 
!  him  to  spend  his  means  and  substance  freely  on  behalf  of  others, 

I  and  to  be  associated  with  many  who  neither  understood  the  man 

;  nor  his  mission. 


i  III 

*  .  .  . 

I  Morris  now  convinced  himself  that  the  evolution  of  society  was 
j  only  to  be  attained  by  and  through  Socialism.  The  meannesses 
of  the  modern  comixititive  commercialism,  with  all  the  sordidness 
that  follows  in  its  train,  was  to  a  man  of  his  education  and 
artistic  temperament  extremely  depressing  and  distasteful.  As 
!  early  as  1681  his  attitude  towmrds  current  politics  and  social 
I  questions  began  to  be  very  marked — a  period  which  was  remark- 
!  able  on  account  of  the  Liberal  Government  adopting  a  course  of 
i  coercive  legislation  in  Ireland,  and  their  failure  to  advance  the 

[  cause  of  social  reform  in  England.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
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Social  Democratic  Federation  in  1883,  which  was  committed  to 
the  furtherance  of  social  problems  in  which  he  was  then  intensely 
interested.  Owing  to  causes  which  need  not  be  particiilarlv 
referred  to  now,  it  then  appeared  to  ISIorris  as  the  only  organisa¬ 
tion  working  in  the  right  direction.  But  two  years  later,  ovvinn 
to  differences  of  opinion  regarding  their  propaganda,  he,  along 
with  others,  withdrew  from  the  ranks  and  founded  the  Socialist 
League.  By  education  and  character  he  was  chosen  as  leader, 
and  became  the  representative  of  those  who  advoeated  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Eevolutionary  International  Socialism.  In  seeking  to 
change  the  basis  of  society,  they  insisted  that  Socialism  would 
destroy  the  distinctions  of  classes  and  nationalities.  What  \vas 
this  ))roiK)sed  change,  and  how  was  it  likely  to  be  accomplished 
by  Morris  and  his  followers? 

To  begin  with,  jNIorris  founded  and  financed  an  official  organ 
of  the  League  named  the  ConimoniccoL  The  first  number  lies 
before  me,  and  contains  the  manifesto  issued  to  explain  the  prin¬ 
ciples  advocated  by  the  members  and  others.  The  first  issue  of 
this  journal  was  dated  February,  1885.  The  manifesto  is  an 
interesting  document,  and  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: 

(1)  Society  consists  of  two  classes,  the  one  possessing  wealth 
and  the  instruments  of  its  production,  the  other  producing  wealth 
by  means  of  those  instruments,  but  only  by  the  leave  and  for 
the  use  of  the  ])ossessing  classes. 

(2)  The  possessing  class,  or  non-producers,  live  as  a  elass  on 
the  unpaid  labour  of  the  producers,  and  the  workers  strive  to 
better  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  possessing  class,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  two  is  ceaseless. 

13)  The  rich  classes  possess  all  the  instruments  of  labour — that 
is,  the  land,  capital,  and  machinery;  the  producers,  or  workers, 
are  forced  to  sell  their  labour  on  such  terms  as  the  possessing  class 
will  grant  them. 

(4)  Modern  society,  in  its  relations  described,  is  founded  on 
the  basis  of  producing  for  a  profit. 

15)  The  profit-grinding  system  is  maintained  by  competition  : 
there  is  always  a  war  among  the  workers  for  subsistence  wages, 
as  well  as  among  their  masters,  and  middle-men,  for  the  share  of 
the  profits  wrung  out  of  the  workers  ;  while  there  is  a  competition 
always,  and  sometimes  open  war,  among  the  nations  for  their 
share  of  the  world-market. 

16)  Therefore  the  necessary  results  of  this  so-called  civilisation 
are  only  too  obvious  in  the  lives  of  the  working-classes — in  the 
anxiety  and  want  of  leisure  amidst  which  they  toil,  in  the  squalor 
and  wretchedness  in  those  parts  of  our  great  towns  where  they 
dwell ;  in  the  shortness  of  their  lives ;  in  the  terrible  brutality 
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SO  common  among  them;  and  lastly,  in  the  crowd  of  criminals 
who  are  as  much  manufactures  of  our  commercial  system  as  the 
cheap  and  nasty  wares  which  are  made  at  once  for  the  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  enslavement  of  the  poor. 

Briefly  stated  that  is  an  indictment  of  mcklern  society  as 
viewed  by  iMorris  and  his  followers.  Now  let  us  see  how  they 
proposed  to  alter  the  conditions  of  labour  to  arrive  at  what  may 
be  termed  economic  freedom.  The  reformation,  not  to  say  revolu¬ 
tion,  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  undernoted  direction. 

(1)  As  the  people,  who  are  the  only  really  organic  part  of 
Society,  are  treated  as  a  mere  appendage  to  capital — as  a  part 
of  its  machineiy — the  land,  the  capital,  the  machinery,  factories, 
workshops,  stores,  means  of  transit,  mines,  banking,  all  means 
of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  must  be  declared  and 
treated  as  the  common  property  of  all. 

(2)  This  change  in  the  method  of  production  and  distribution 
would  enable  every  one  to  live  decently,  and  free  from  the  sordid 
anxieties  for  daily  livelihood  which  at  present  weigh  so  heavily 
on  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 

(3)  The  test  of  duty  would  rest  on  the  fulfilment  of  clear  and 
well-defined  obligations  to  the  community  rather  than  on  the 
moulding  of  individual  character  and  actions  to  some  preconceived 
standard  outside  social  responsibilities. 

(4)  Education  would  become  a  reasonable  drawing  out  of  men’s 
varied  faculties  in  order  to  fit  them  for  a  life  of  social  intercourse 
and  happiness  ;  for  mere  work  would  no  longer  be  proposed  as  the 
end  of  life,  but  happiness  for  each  and  all. 

(5)  Co-operation  so-called — that  is,  competitive  co-operation  for 
profit — and  nationalisation  of  land  alone,  would  be  useless  so  long 
as  labour  was  subject  to  the  fleecing  of  surplus  value  inevitable 
under  the  Capitalist  system. 

'G)  The  Socialist  League  therefore  aimed  at  the  realisation  of 
complete  Revolutionary  Socialism  by  education  and  agitation  to 
overthrow  the  Capitalist  system,  working  for  equality  and  brother¬ 
hood  and  single-hearted  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Socialism, 
the  only  religion  professed  by  the  League. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  this  manifesto  was  issued  the 
extended  franchise  was  not  in  existence,  and  London  itself  was 
jioverned  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  its  unreformed  Vestries. 
Further,  there  were  no  Parish  Councils,  County  Councils,  or  Dis¬ 
trict  Councils,  none  of  that  new  machinery  now  in  force  which 
has  made  Progressivism  for  a  time  a  power  and  has  enabled  it  to 
obtain  a  large  measure  of  municipal  socialism,  perhaps  as  much 
as  some  Councils  care  for.  Not  only  in  London,  but  in  every 
large  city  in  Britain,  Government  for  the  people,  working  through 
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the  new  Councils  referred  to,  have  transformed  the  conditions  of 
Society  in  a  manner  never  conceived  of  at  the  time  that  militant 
socialism  was  formulated.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  undertaken  by  Morris  and  his  followers  was  an 
active  force  in  his  time,  and  helped  largely  in  the  latter-day 
reforms  that  now  exist  in  Society. 

Tt  was  his  Craftsman’s  intere.st  in  Art,  his  sympathy  and 
whole-hearted  conviction  that  the  workers  were  not  receiving  a 
fair  reward  for  their  labours,  and  his  hatred  of  the  idle  rich,  that 
led  ^lorris  into  the  fight  for  revolutionary  Socialism.  By  reasoning 
and  experience  he  believed  that  the  existing  conditions  of  the  life 
of  his  time  were  stronger  than  any  individual  genius,  that  for  Art 
to  thrive  and  prosper  there  w’as  needed  another  state  of  Society, 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  that  was  nothing  short  of  revolution. 
So  strongly  convinced  was  he  of  this  that  when  advocating  on  the 
platform  the  ‘doctrines  of  Socialism  he  never  failed  to  force  this 
particular  claim.  ^Yhatever  views  he  put  forth  he  most  sincerely 
held  them ,  and  was  ever  willing  to  spend  his  life  and  time  in  fur¬ 
thering  them.  He  was  perhaps  more  powerful  as  a  social  force 
than  as  an  advocate  ;  and  withal  as  a  public  leader  he  suffered  and 
w'as  at  some  disadvantage  because  he  invariably  read  his  lectures. 
To  be  able  to  gain  the  best  results,  to  carry  conviction  to  a  public 
audience,  it  is  essential  that  the  speaker  should  be  able  to  deliver 
his  message  without  extraneous  aids.  But  in  spite  of  his  dis¬ 
advantages  as  a  public  speaker,  I  always  found  that  Morris’s  lite¬ 
rary  reputation  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  his  earlier  attempts 
I  have  seen  him,  on  the  platform,  inclined  to  crush  opposition  with 
a  firmness  which  indicated  the  power  of  will  and  strength  of 
character  of  the  man.  He  was  always  in  earnest,  and  had  a 
good  grasp  of  his  subject,  preferring  to  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  art  side  of  it,  leaving  technical  details  to  be  dealt  with 
by  others.  !Many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  thunder  out  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  idlers  who  shirked  the  duties  of  life,  who  cared 
nothing  for  art,  and  whose  whole  concern  was  to  have  a  full  share 
of  the  pleasures  of  life.  At  such  times  Alorris  gave  proof  that,  in 
spite  of  taunts  and  reproaches,  his  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of 
Socialism  was  a  real  belief.  In  advocating  armed  revolution  to 
attain  a  better  condition  of  life  for  the  workers,  he  did  so  because 
he  did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  Socialism  being  gradually  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  life  of  the  nation.  But  in  later  j’^ears  of  his 
life  he  came  to  realise  that  fact.  In  1887  he  had  convincing  proof 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  revolution  when  the  riots  took 
place  in  Trafalgar  Square.  After  that  experience  when  the 
Government  of  the  day’^  suppressed  the  liberty  of  free-speech  and 
many  well-known  leaders  suffered  terms  of  imprisonment  for  the 
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part  they  played  in  the  fight  known  as  “Bloody  Sunday,”  the 
falling  off  of  the  Socialist  League  was  most  marked  ;  it  ultimately 
was  governed  by  an  Anarchist  group  in  1889,  and  the  following 
year  Morris  formally  withdrew  his  connection  with  it,  and  the 
Cominonwcal  became  a  name  and  nothing  more.  Thereafter 
he  became  a  passive  Socialist  and  founded  the  Hammersmith 
Socialist  Society,  which  met  at  his  house  there.  It  was  no  un¬ 
common  experience  to  see  Morris  addressing  meetings  at  street- 
corners,  expounding  his  views  of  Socialism,  and  many  artists  and 
others  were  drawm  into  the  movement  by  the  magic  of  his  name. 

IV 

Under  a  Socialistic  regime  Morris  believed  that  Art  would 
flourish  as  it  had  never  done  before.  He  strongly  objected  to  see 
the  working-class  degraded  by  specialisation  in  the  workshop  into 
becoming  more  and  more  a  bit  of  the  industrial  machine.  Over 
and  over  again  have  I  heard  him  declare  that  the  name  Artisan 
was  always  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  mean  Artist ;  hence 
we  find  the  Gospel  of  Socialism  as  preached  by  him  something 
different  from  what  is  commonly  understood — the  mere  gaining  of 
a  larger  share  of  the  material  w’ealth  of  the  world  for  each.  In 
his  lecture  entitled  “  Art  and  Socialism  ”  be  put  his  claim  in  these 
words  : — “  I  have  looked  at  this  claim  by  the  light  of  history  and ' 
my  own  conscience,  and  it  seems  to  me,  so  looked  at,  to  be  a 
most  just  claim,  and  that  resistance  to  it  means  nothing  short  of 
a  denial  of  the  hope  of  civilisation. 

This,  then,  is  the  claim  : — 

It  is  right  and  necessary  that  all  men  should  have  work  to  do  that  shall 
be  worth  doing,  and  be  of  itself  pleasant  to  do;  and  which  should  be  done 
under  siich  conditions  as  would  make  it  neither  over-wearisome  nor  over¬ 
anxious. 

Turn  that  claim  about  as  I  may,  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  can,  I  cannot 
find  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  claim ;  yet  again  I  say,  if  society  would  or  could 
admit  it,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be  changed ;  discontent  and  strife  and 
dishonesty  would  bo  ended.  To  feel  that  we  were  doing  work  useful  to 
others  and  pleasant  to  ourselves,  and  that  such  work  could  not  fail  us,  what 
serious  harm  could  happen  to  us  then?  And  the  price  to  be  paid  for  so 
making  the  world  happy  is  Revolution  :  Socialism  instead  of  laissez-faire. 

That,  in  brief,  was  Morris’s  complaint  against  his  age,  and  as 
an  artist  and  a  craftsman,  few'  will  affirm  that  he  had  not  cause 
to  denounce  the  utilitarianism  and  shoddy  characteristic  of  our 
times.  In  and  out  of  season  he  strove  for  a  better  condition  for 
the  workman ;  the  reorganisation  of  labour  and  a  higher  social 
state,  with  the  ardour  of  a  prophet  and  the  keen  sympathetic 
insight  of  the  poet.  To  endure  tamely  the  evils  around  us  was 
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to  be  in  his  sight  an  enemy  of  progress ;  and  if  we  were  ever  to  I  a 
escape  from  commercial  tyranny  and  the  spirit  of  Mssez-jaire,  he  r 

was  firmly  convinced  that  there  must  be  destruction  of  barriers  of  i 

all  kinds  before  it  was  possible  we  could  have  reconstruction  or  1 

reorganisation.  Whether  the  workman  or  the  artist  was  to  regain  ^ 

the  position  in  Society  and  in  the  State  he  was  entitled  to,  was  one  ^ 

of  the  most  vital  questions  of  our  day.  For  one  of  his  cardinal  i  ^ 

^principles  was  that  we  should  have  joy  in  our  labour.  It  was  this  ^ 

claim  that  made  Morris  a  Socialist.  His  message  at  all  times  had 
this  claim  prominently  stated — without  it  all  other  questions  were  ’ 
of  a  secondary  importance.  He  tells  us  in  his  “Aims  of  Art,”  j 
that  the  world’s  roughness,  falseness,  and  injustice  will  bring  ^ 

about  their  natural  consequences,  that  everyone  should  take  his  ^ 

share  manfully,  with  courage  and  with  hope,  of  the  world’s  work,  |  ® 

resisting  only  that  in  it  which  curbs  his  opportunity  or  hinders  the  1 

development  of  his  best  powers,  seeking  always  to  obtain  “eager  '  ^ 

life  while  we  live,  which  is  above  all  things  the  aim  of  art.”  j  ^ 

Whenever  he  discussed  the  scientific  basis  of  Socialism  he  never  I  - 

failed  to  attack  in  an  unsparing  manner  the  miserable  system  of  j  ^ 
commercialism  which  he  contended  would  make  all  civilisation  ^ 

end  in  a  Society  of  rich  and  poor,  of  slaves  and  slave-owners.  ^ 

Therefore  by  organising  discontent  in  the  ranks  of  the  workers  he  * 
found  his  chief  hope  that  by  this  method  alone  could  he  awaken 
the  sluggish,  strengthen  the  waverers,  and  instruct  the  seekers  s 

after  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  in  the  principles  of  Socialism,  or  could  ' 

we  ever  expect  to  bring  about  the  reorganisation  of  Society  as  it  | 

exists.  J 

Militant  Socialism  as  preached  hy  Morris  was  unquestionably  1 

pioneer  work.  More  and  more  he  came  to  see  that,  on  its  ethical  ' 

side  as  well  as  in  its  material  aspects.  Socialism  was  primarily  and  * 

fundamentally  an  educational  question.  The  pioneer  has  always  I  j 
the  hardest  work,  and  Morris,  though  he  was  a  tireless  worker,  ^ 
occupied  no  exceptional  position  in  the  fight.  Always  a  stirring 
speaker,  he  wms  perhaps  seen  at  his  best  w'hen  severely  condemn-  ;  i 

ing  the  evils  and  wastefulness  of  modern  Commercialism.  This  I  ( 

he  invariably  summed  up  (1)  in  the  wmstes  engendered  by  the  lack  1  '<■ 

of  organisation  in  production  and  distribution,  and  (2)  in  the  ?!  1 

waste  in  producing  useless  things  because  they  were  supposed  to  ^  I 

be  artistic.  Like  Ruskin,  he  held  very  decided  opinions  regarding  ■  < 

useless  versus  useful  toil  even  in  the  field  of  utility  where  artistic  j  i 

productions  were  a  necessity.  Even  luxury  in  civilised  life  had  ’ 

its  place  in  national  polity,  and  could  only  be  paid  for  by  labour 
which  was  bound  to  be  withdrawn  from  making  necessary  articles.  | 

And,  in  the  present  state  of  social  science,  no  country  had  any  i 

right  to  indulge  in  luxuries  of  any  kind  until  the  poorest  citizens  ' 
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are  fcJ  and  comfortably  housed.  Perhaps  no  question  was  of 
more  vital  importance  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  tended  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  w'cll-being  of  all,  than  that  of  the  housing 
problem  as  it  is  known  to  us.  When  we  see  the  awful  sordidness 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  with  its  concomitant  evils,  the 
wonder  is  that  social  reformers  are  not  more  strenuous  than  they 
are  (and  have  been  in  the  past)  in  this  direction.  It  is  a  problem 
that  has  been  the  despair  of  statesmen  in  the  past,  but  there  are 
not  signs  wanting  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  forward  move¬ 
ment  making  for  its  probable  solution  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  true,  as  stated,  that  Morris’s  transition  period  was  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots,  where  he  addressed 
one  of  the  crowds  and  joined  in  a  procession.  He  then  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  column  and  witnessed  the  attack  made  by  the 
police  in  dispersing  them  when  a  stampede  followed.  This  was 
an  experience  he  never  forgot,  for  by  it  he  found  how  far  his 
imagination  had  misled  him  and  had  his  illusions  dispelled. 
Thenceforward  he  ceased  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  prospects 
of  the  Socialist  forces  as  militant  organisations.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  more  forcibly  expressed  this  transition  period  in  Morris’s  life 
than  Bis  co-patriot,  George  Bernard  Shaw.  It  writing  of  it  he  tells 
that :  — 


Morris  brought  to  the  professed  Socialists  of  the  Leagues  and  Federations 
a  conception  of  life  which  they  never  assimilated,  and  concerning  which 
they  could  teach  him  nothing ;  whilst  on  the  general  public,  already  educated 
to  some  extent  by  Ruskin,  it  gained  to  an  extent  which  Morris  himself  was 
the  last  to  realise.  The  Socialists  boasted  of  him  as  their  tame  great  man; 
and  all  the  Skimpoles  and  Autolycuses  in  the  ranks  borrowed  money  from 
him  unmercifully,  besides  occasionally  dragging  him  from  his  bed  with 
untimely  application  for  prompt  bail  at  police-stations.  It  is  true,  he  adds, 
that  these  good-for-nothings  were  very  few  in  number,  but  in  capacity  for 
worrying  Morris  and  wasting  his  time  they  easily  outdid  the  whole  capitalist 
system  against  which  he  was  warring. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  disappointments  and  the  impositions  of  the 
more  erratic  members  of  the  party  with  whom  he  was  always  less 
or  more  associated,  Morris  told  the  writer  that  he  firmly  believed 
and  was  conscious  that  Socialism  opens  up  the  only  real  j^rospect 
for  the  progress  of  humanity.  Upon  one  occasion,  shortly  after  he 
began  to  edit  The  Commonweal,  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
the  religion  of  Socialism,  which  was  the  only  religion  of  the 
members  of  the  League  as  stated  in  their  manifesto ,  and  his  reply 
was  in  these  words  : — 

All  we  ask  is  that  people  should  hold  that  their  actions  are  to  be  regulated 
by  their  responsibility  to  each  other  as  social  human  beings;  this  is  “  the 
religion  of  Socialism  ”;  if  it  does  not  square  with  the  dogmas  of  “  religion,” 
80  much  the  worse  for  the  latter,  I  say.  Meantime,  undoubtedly  we  do  not 

3  c  2 
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want  to  interfere  with  the  speculative  belief  of  any  man  :  “by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them  ”  :  if  the  dogmas  of  any  religion  lead  to  the  practical 
support  of  oppression  and  injustice,  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  them. 
Otherwise  it  is  possible  that  at  the  worst  they  represent  some  tendeucT  in 
human  nature,  past  or  present,  and  were,  at  any  rate,  alive  once. 

This  authoritative  opinion,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
does  not  call  for  particular  comment  by  the  present  writer. 
Morris,  although  an  Agnostic,  never  showed  any  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility  towards  true  religion,  for  he  was  at  one  time  destined  for 
the  Church.  From  the  time  when  he  first  went  to  Oxford  he 
never  failed  to  affirm  that  it  was  to  the  Church  we  were  indebted 
for  advances  in  noble  architecture  and  the  preservation  of  ancient 
learning  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

V. 

In  1893  Morris  collaborated  with  Mr.  E.  Belfort  Bax  in  issuing 
one  of  the  results  of  his  studies  for  the  reorganisation  of  Society. 
In  Socialism  :Its  Growth  and  Outcome  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co., 
London),  we  have  one  of  the  great  historical  reviews  of  the  past, 
dealing  as  it  does  with  the  principal  aspects  of  Society,  well- 
balanced  in  its  outlook  and  infused  throughout  with  rare  judg¬ 
ment.  To  the  reader  who  desires  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  movements  that  have  led  up  to  the  present-day  problems  it 
is  a  work  that  is  absolutely  essential.  Few  writers  in  our  time, 
perhaps,  were  more  capable  of  writing  such  a  work,  for  Morris  had 
great  gifts  of  insight  and  imagination ;  and  the  more  exact  side 
of  economic  history  was  one  of  the  highest  claims  belonging  to 
his  co-worker.  Morris  had  also  written  on  other  aspects  of 
Socialism  in  John  Ball  and  News  from  Nowhere,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  they  could  ever  carry  conviction  more  forcibly  than  the 
more  serious  and  exact  historical  work  referred  to.  For  in  the 
twenty-one  chapters  in  which  history  was  made  illuminative  for 
Socialists  Morris  had  written  out  his  creed  in  language  unsur¬ 
passed  by  anything  he  had  written.  Their  claim  and  contention 
was  that  while,  of  course,  a  belief  in  Society  reconstruction  is 
reasonable  and  a  necessity,  Socialism  denies  the  finality  of  human 
progress.  And  they  were  convinced  that  this  life  which  means 
general  happiness  for  all  men,  free  from  any  substratum  of 
slavery,  will  be  forced  on  the  world.  Yet  the  world  will  not  be 
wholly  conscious  of  the  gradual  and  natural  compulsion  which  it 
will  have  to  yield  to,  and  which  it  will  find  by  its  results  to  have 
been  wholly  beneficent. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  necessity  to  follow  out  in  further  detail 
the  aims  akd  methods  of  present-day  Socialists ;  they  have  been 
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and  are  being  discussed  from  many  platforms,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  party  now  in  Parliament  are  likely  to  keep  their 
particular  reforms  before  the  country.  Take  almost  any  aspect 
of  the  social  problem  ;  housing  of  the  people,  food  adulteration, 
the  condition  of  sweated  industries,  the  place  of  the  child  worker, 
factory  legislation,  land  reform,  the  demand  for  shorter  hours  of 
labour,  or  the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  it  will  be  generally 
agreed  that,  although  much  has  been  done  during  the  past  cen¬ 
tury,  yet  much  still  remains  to  do  before  we  can  believe  that  we 
live  in  an  ideal  commonwealth.  There  are  so  many  of  the  middle- 
class  who  believe  in  the  policy  of  laissez-faire  ;  but  there  is  now  in 
political  circles  an  increasing  number  who  believe  that  Socialism 
is  at  least  a  creed  for  those  who  do  care.  Considering  what  the 
movement  has  meant  in  Europe,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  in 
F.ritain  it  has  arrived  late.  It  may  be  that  in  our  system  of  party 
government  the  new  forces  that  make  for  progress — the  Socialists 
and  Tjabour  parties — may  gain  strength  to  fight  both  Liberals 
and  Conservatives.  But  in  any  case,  whatever  opposition  will  be 
devised  to  stem  the  claims  made  by  the  working-classes  (it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  their  demands  are  persistent  and  are  likely  more 
and  more  to  be  enforced  in  the  near  future),  it  will  be  a  sign  of 
wisdom  in  our  rulers  if  reasonable  concessions  are  made  and  safe- 
miarded,  so  that  we  may  reach  the  ideal  Morris  had  in  view  and 
which  was  so  forcibly  stated  by  Buskin  when  he  wrote  his  defini¬ 
tion  of  wealth  :  “^IZjcrc  is  no  wealth  hiit  life. T Ate  including  all 
its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of  admiration.  That  country  is  the 
richest  which  nourishes  the  greatest  numbers  of  noble  and  happy 
human  beings :  that  man  is  richest  who,  having  perfected  the 
functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has  also  the  widest  helpful 
influence,  both  personal  and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the 
lives  of  others.”  Of  all  the  disciples  of  Buskin  no  one  equalled 
William  Morris  as  a  social  reformer ;  he  was  no  pessimistic  prophet 
in  his  day,  hut  fou"ht  hopefully  and  manfully  for  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  social  emancipation  of  the  workers.  No  history  of  the 
Labour  Question  can  be  considered  seriously  that  fails  to  recognise 
that  the  greatest  man  w^hom  the  Socialist  movement  has  yet 
claimed  in  this  country  was  none  other  than  William  Morris. 

William  Sinclatp 
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Eighteen  months  ago — that  is  to  say,  in  the  spring  of  1909—  f 
some  sanguine  people  imagined  that  a  new  era  was  about  to  dawn  ^ 

in  the  history  of  the  English  stage.  The  Repertory  Theatre  ^ 

had  for  years  been  vaunted  as  the  sovereign  cure  for  all  the  ills  ' 

that  afflicted  our  theatrical  life ;  and  here  were  Mr.  Herbert  * 

Trench  and  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  tumbling  over  each  other’s  ^ 
heels  in  their  eagerness  to  announce  their  intention  of  establishing 
each  his  Repertory  Theatre  in  the  coming  season.  It  was  even 
argued  that  there  could  now  be  no  need  for  a  National  Theatre, 
since  here  was  private  enterprise — and  the  enterprise  of  so  noted 
a  business  man  as  Mr.  Frohman —promising  to  supply  us  with  all 
that  heart  could  desire.  I 

The  months  that  have  elapsed,  though  far  from  lacking  in  I 
interest,  have  brought  a  certain  disillusionment.  In  the  first  I 
place,  Mr.  Trench’s  enterprise  was  changed  at  birth,  or  before  I 
birth,  and  came  into  the  world  a  long-run  theatre.  It  did  excep-  I 

tionally  meritorious  and  even  adventurous  work,  which  would  I 

scarcely  have  been  possible  for  a  manager  without  a  long  purse  j 
behind  him  ;  and  in  so  far  it  proved  the  advantages  of  endow¬ 
ment.  The  Blue  Birds  of  the  drama  may  succeed,  and  that 
conspicuously,  but  the  management  which  is  to  capture  them  i 
must  not  have  the  bankruptcy  court  for  ever  before  its  eyes. 

And  ]\Ir.  Trench’s  adventure,  fortunate  as  it  was,  proved  also 
another  thing  :  the  enormous  difficulty,  amounting  to  impossi¬ 
bility,  of  running  a  repertory  on  a  stage  designed  and  adapted 
for  long  runs.  No  one  wfflo  saw  his  productions  of  King  Lear 
and  The  Blue  Bird  could  w^onder  at  his  recoiling  from  the  bare 
notion  of  alternating  these  plays  with  others  three  or  four  times 
a  week.  The  labour  of  unmounting  and  remounting  such  great 
productions  would  have  been  gigantic  ;  and  yet  it  could  not  be 
said  that  either  vwas  overmounted.  Here  w'as  a  proof,  then,  of 
what  every  one  wfflo  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter  knew  ■ 
beforehand ;  namely,  that  in  order  to  run  a  repertory  wfflich 
should  include  any  plays  of  a  romantic  and  scenic  order,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  possess  such  stage-room  and  stage-  ■ 
mechanism  as  no  existing  London  theatre  could  supply. 

We  w'cleome  in  Mr.  Trench  a  manager  of  fine  intelligence  and  i 
happy  initiative ;  but  it  is  clear  that  no  renovation  of  existing 
methods  is  to  be  expected  at  the  Haymarket. 
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What,  now,  of  Mr.  Frohman’s  enterprise?  What  of  his 
achievement?  It  demands  a  rather  closer  examination. 

Mr.  Frohman  gallantly  stuck  to  his  colours,  and  gave  us  a 
repertory  season  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  season  of 
extraordinary  interest.  Moreover,  he  promises  another  for  next 
spring,  and  no  doubt  he  will  keep  his  promise  in  one  form  or 
another;  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  wdll  adhere 
closely  to  the  central  principle  of  the  repertory  system — the  con¬ 
stant  alternation  of  plays.  It  is  no  secret,  however — for  he  has 
himself  confessed  as  much — that  he  ran  the  Eepertory  Theatre 
at  a  heavy  loss.  Nor  can  it  be  said  wdth  any  plausibility  that 
this  was  only  an  initial  loss,  such  as  might  naturally  be  incurred 
in  the  course  of  accustoming  the  public  to  a  new  system.  The 
novelty  of  the  system  probably  cut  twm  ways  :  it  might  disconcert 
some  playgoers  to  have  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  on 
what  particular  nights  a  particular  play  was  given ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  now  method  attracted  attention  and  helped  to 
advertise  the  enterprise.  One  cannot  reasonably  maintain,  in 
short,  that  Mr.  Frohman  w'as  educating  his  public  and  that,  in 
pursuing  an  exactly  similar  policy  during  another  season  or 
seasons,  he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success.  There  wms 
something  radically  wrong.  I  think,  with  the  policy  pursued, 
and  in  trying  to  discover  where  the  mistake  or  mistakes  lay,  w'e 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  w^hether,  and 
how  far,  we  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  the  financial  failure  of 
an  enterprise  on  the  face  of  it  so  promising. 

We  cannot  be  content  wdth  the  simple  explanation  that  it  is 
impossible,  under  present  financial  conditions,  for  a  Repertory 
Theatre  to  pay  its  wmy  in  Ijondon.  That  is  in  all  probability 
true  as  regards  a  Repertory  Theatre  on  a  large  scale,  capable  of 
presenting  Shakespeare  and  the  romantic  drama  as  well  as  modern 
plays — a  theatre  in  wdiich  ^Ir.  Trench’s  and  Mr.  Frohman’s  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  combined.  Such  a  theatre  is  the  ideal  centre  and 
focus  of  a  nation’s  dramatic  culture  ;  and  it  is  the  belief  that  it 
must  be  paid  for,  and  is  well  worth  paying  for,  that  inspires  the 
present  National  Theatre  movement.  It  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  a  Repertory  Theatre  on  a  smaller  scale,  freeing  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  drama  from  the  paralysing  influence  of  the  long-run 
system,  might  not  be  made  self-supporting.  Mr.  Frohman 
evidently  thought  it  might,  or  he  would  not  have  embarked  on 
his  Duke  of  York’s  venture.  Does  the  experience  of  his  single 
season  prove  that  he  was  absolutely  wrong,  or  only  that  he  set 
about  things  in  a  wrong  wmy? 

To  answer  this  question  conclusively,  one  would  have  to 
examine  a  full  balance-sheet  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  theatre,  show’- 
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ing  the  receipts  night  by  night  and  play  by  play,  the  rent  and 
taxes,  the  artists’  salary -list,  the  outlay  on  scenery  and  costumes 
the  administrative  expenses,  the  expenses  of  working  the  stage, 
the  advertising  expenses,  &c.  It  would  be  a  very  public-spirited 
thing  on  Mr.  Frohman’s  part  to  publish  such  a  balance-sheet, 
though  probably  both  authors  and  actors  w^ould  object  to  his 
entering  into  the  details  requisite  to  make  it  completely  illuminat¬ 
ing.  In  the  absence  of  such  data,  we  can  only  proceed  bv 
inference  from  known  facts.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  I  have  no  “inside  information,”  but  write  entirely  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  outside  observer. 

The  first  observation  that  suggests  itself  is  pretty  fundamental. 
The  enterprise  lacked  one  rather  important  requisite  for  success 
in  any  business  undertaking,  but  especially  in  one  that  breaks 
with  established  routine — it  lacked  a  manager.  What  about  Mr, 
Frohman  himself?  Mr.  Frohman  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a 
Napoleon  of  the  theatre;  but  even  a  Napoleon,  though  he  may 
outline  the  strategy  of  half  a  dozen  great  campaigns,  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  tactics  of  all  of  them.  He  must  trust  to  his 
marshals  for  operations  that  do  not  come  under  his  immediate 
eye;  and  at  the  Duke  of  York’s,  though  there  were  several  briga¬ 
dier-generals,  there  was  apparently  no  marshal.  It  may  be  said 
that  Napoleon  himself  was  on  the  spot  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  campaign.  Yes  ;  but  not,  I  think,  during  the  planning  and 
organising  of  it.  He  appears  to  have  given  a  free  hand  to  the 
aforesaid  brigadier-generals,  just  at  the  time  wdien  one  scheming 
and  directing  brain  was  most  imperatively  needed.  Then,  when 
the  thing  had  shaped  itself  somehow',  under  no  single  and  respons¬ 
ible  direction,  Napoleon  himself  appeared  on  the  scene,  and, 
having  made  no  adequate  study  of  the  tactics  adapted  to  this 
peculiar  form  of  operations,  proceeded  to  apply  the  large 
Napoleonic  methods  w'hich  had  brought  two  continents  to  his 
feet ,  but  w'hich  happened  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  particular 
problem  before  him. 

To  drop  metaphor,  it  is  plain — is  it  not? — that  the  first  step 
towards  success  in  any  such  undertaking  would  be  the  drawing  up 
of  a  careful  budget,  and  the  proportioning  of  c'xpenses  to  probable 
receipts.  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  any  such  process  wms  ever 
attempted  at  the  Duke  of  York’s.  Ijong  before  the  season  opened, 
it  was  manifest  from  the  preliminary  announcements  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  combine  tw’o  incompatible  systems,  and 
to  run  a  repertory  theatre  with  a  star  company.  One  tried  to 
imagine  that  the  undertaking  might  not  be  so  desperate  as  it 
seemed  :  that  IMr.  Frohman  had  hit  upon  some  adroit  plan  for 
utilising  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  the  unemployed  fringe,  so  to 
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speak,  of  the  great  band  of  artists  always  enrolled  under  his 
banner,  so  that  the  actual  salary -list  of  the  repertory  company 
might  not,  after  all,  prove  so  formidable  as  it  promised  to  be. 
But  in  fact  it  would  seem  that  no  such  plan  existed,  or  that,  if 
it  existed,  it  did  not  work.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  salary- 
list  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  must  all  the  time  have  stood  at  a 
level  which  could  leave  but  a  small  margin  of  profit  even  if  the 
theatre  were  constantly  full.  This  method  might,  no  doubt,  have 
justified  itself  had  the  attraction  of  the  stars  potently  reinforced 
the  attraction  of  the  plays.  But  experience  showed,  I  take  it, 
that  the  stars  were  of  no  particular  value  to  the  enterprise.  They 
(lid  not  attract  to  the  repertory  performances  their  ordinary  long- 
run  public ;  and  the  public  which  did,  in  fact,  come  to  see  them, 
was  not  impressed  by  their  stellar  glory,  but  regarded  simply 
the  merit  of  the  work  then  and  there  done  and  performed.  This 
neglect  of  economy  may  be  called  either  generosity  or  reckless¬ 
ness,  as  we  choose  to  look  at  it ;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  not  good 
business. 

Whether  the  same  profuseness  reigned  in  the  administrative 
and  technical  departments,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  it 
would  be  rather  surprising  if  it  did  not.  The  exchequer  was  not 
controlled  by  anyone  who  was  specially  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  repertory  system  as  opposed  to  the  long-run  system.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Frohman  was  loyally  enough  served  in  all 
departments ;  but  the  real  chance  of  success  would  have  lain  in 
having  the  whole  financial  side  of  the  enterprise  organised  and 
carefully  supervised  by  a  capable  man  of  business  who  had  staked 
his  own  reputation  and  prosperity  on  that  particular  experiment. 
.\s  it  is,  human  nature  being  what  we  know  it,  most  of  the 
officials  probably  viewed  with  perfect  equanimity  the  likelihood 
of  a  reversion  to  the  familiar  and  far  easier  long-run  routine. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  slightly  different  form,  w^e  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  a  repertory  theatre  cannot  succeed  if  the 
plays  are  cast  just  as  they  would  be  for  a  long  run,  and  the 
theatre  is  worked  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  long-run  system. 
What  was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Vedrenne-Barkcr 
management  of  the  Court  Theatre?  It  lay  very  largely,  beyond 
a  doubt,  in  the  skill  with  which  new  and  cheap  talent  was  utilised 
and  developed.  The  management  showed  a  quite  wonderful 
knack  of  discovering  excellent  actors  whom  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  before.  Several  of  these  artists  were  prominent  in  the 
bake  of  York’s  company,  but  doubtless  at  salaries  very  different 
from  those  which  they  drew  in  Sloane  Square. 

And  if  the  lack  of  individual,  painstaking,  far-seeing  manage¬ 
ment  w'as  manifest  in  the  composition  of  the  company,  what  are 
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we  to  say  of  the  selection  of  plays?  Simply  that  there  was  no 
selection  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  an  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  art  with  those  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Frohman,  like  the 
sportsman  he  is,  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of 
playwrights,  saying,  “Do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  and  let  us 
see  what  comes  of  it.”  This  was  exceedingly  liberal  and  spirited, 
but  it  was  not  the  way  to  manage  a  repertory  theatre.  It  was, 
in  fact,  leaving  the  theatre  to  manage  itself,  which  no  theatre 
has  yet  succeeded  in  doing.  The  result  was  an  opening  pro- 
gram  which  looked,  and  indeed  w'as,  extraordinarily  interesting, 
but  in  which  the  chances  of  popularity  were  as  gaily  ignored  as 
though  the  purse  of  the  Czar  or  the  Kaiser  had  been  behind  the 
enterprise. 

This  opening  program  consisted  of  Justice,  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy.  Misalliance,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  a  Meredith-Barrie 
triple  hill,  and  The  Madras  House,  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker. 
What  would  any  man  of  sound  insight  and  experience,  with  the 
manuscripts  of  these  plays  before  him,  have  predicted  wdth  regard 
to  the  fortune  awaiting  them?  He  would  have  said,  I  think, 
“There  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  probable  success  in  this  list, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  possible  hut  very  doubtful  success,  fifty 
per  cent,  of  almost  certain  failure.”  Xow,  in  an  enterprise  at 
all  judiciously  managed,  the  proportions  should  have  been  just 
reversed  :  given  fifty  per  cent,  of  tolerably  assured  success,  it 
might  have  been  possible  to  face,  in  the  cause  of  art,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  honourable  failure. 

Justice  ought  certainly  to  have  been  a  great  success  ;  and  surely, 
though  its  tale  of  performances  was  not  very  long,  it  must  at 
least  have  been  a  fairly  remunerative  production.  If  it  was  not, 
I  admit  that  there  is  here  some  reason  for  discouragement.  A 
play  so  original  and  admirable  in  its  technique,  so  humane  in  its 
sjririt,  so  perfect  in  its  staging,  ought  certainly  to  have  found  a 
very  largo  public.  If  it  did  not,  the  main  fault  probably  lay  with 
the  Press,  which  is  always  apt  to  mar  the  chances  of  any  serious 
play  by  dwelling  disproportionately  upon  its  gloom.  The  average 
critic  is  curiously  eager  to  play  down  to  his  readers’  foibles, 
instead  of  doing  his  best  to  counteract  them.  This  tendency  was, 
I  think,  observable  in  the  criticism,  not  only  of  Mr.  Galswwthy’s 
play,  but  of  other  productions  of  the  Eepertory  Theatre. 

We  may  assume,  I  fancy,  that  the  other  three  productions  on 
the  opening  list  were  all  failures,  except  in  so  far  as  one  item  in 
the  triple  bill,  Air.  Barrie’s  Twelre-Pound  Look,  survived  the 
prompt  extinction  of  the  other  twm.  Are  w'e,  then,  to  regard  as 
ominous  and  depressing  the  ill-success  of  the  other  plays  and  play¬ 
lets?  For  my  part,  I  decline  to  take  any  such  view'.  A  repertory 
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*  theatre  is  not  a  mechanism  for  making  dramatists  of  authors  who 
are  not  dramatists  at  all,  or  for  enabling  authors  who  are 
dramatists  to  ignore  \vith  impunity  the  essential  conditions  of 
their  craft. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  it  was  simple  madness  to 
place  the  IMercdith  fragment  on  the  stage.  It  might  have  been 
worth  while  to  present  it  at  one  or  two  matinees,  as  a  homage  to 
i  the  memory  of  a  great  man  ;  but  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
I  it  be  a  kindness  to  any  man,  great  or  small,  to  launch  his  work  in 
1  an  clement  to  w-hich  it  is  congenitally  ill-adapted.  The  play 
i  (even  apart  from  its  fragmentary  condition)  was  like  a  crank, 
i  nnseaworthy  boat,  or  an  aeroplane  w’ith  giant  wdngs,  but  no  motor. 

=  It  glided  with  a  certain  grace,  but  downwards,  downwards.  Did 
anyone  really  imagine  that  the  public  would  be  attracted  in  large 
i  numbers  by  such  a  spectacle?  It  was  not  even  desirable  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  for  it  wmuld  have  been  no  sign  of  intelli- 
i  gence  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  first  essential  of  the  inteUcHo 
lid  teatro  is  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  literary  merit  in 
I  general,  and  the  particular  form  of  literary  merit  w’hich  w’e  call 
I  dramatic.  To  confound  these  two  things  is  to  go  hopelessly 
1  astray ;  and  that  is  the  constant  tendency  of  theatrical  idealism  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world.  It  is  an  ill  service  to  the  art  of  the 
j  theatre  to  produce  pieces  wdiich  (however  interesting  as  curiosities) 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  succeed,  and  then  to  cry  out  because 
I  they  fail.  The  late  Francisque  Sarcey  w’as  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
enlightened  spirit,  but  his  pet  phrase,  n'est  pas  dti  thMtre, 

(  has  been  too  much  ridiculed.  He  sometimes  applied  the  phrase 

*  wrongly,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all. 

*  The  first  qualification  for  a  manager,  how^ever  enlightened  and 
i  progressive,  is  to  know'  w'hat,  for  his  age  and  generation,  is  dn 

theatre,  and  w'hat  is  not.  And  no  less  important  is  the  will  to 
I  aet  upon  that  knowledge,  without  fear  or  favour. 

1  What,  now,  of  Misalliance?  To  say  that  it  was  bound  to  fail 
6  would  be  to  go  too  far ;  but  the  chances  were  heavily  against  it. 

=  “A  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it ;  ”  and  this 

play  w’as  simply  a  wild,  extravagant,  irresponsible  jest.  I  speak 
;  with  no  personal  prejudice,  for  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  in 
whose  ears  the  jest  prospered.  T  enjoyed  it  on  the  whole,  though 
there  w’erc  times  when  I  wearied  of  my  very  enjoyment.  But 
to  say  of  those  w'ho  did  not  enjoy  it — wdiose  taste  in  jokes  differed 
from  Hr.  Shaw’s  and  mine — that  they  therein  showmd  themselves 
'  unintelligent  and  incapable  of  appreciating  the  forwmrd  movement 
of  English  drama,  wnuld  be  to  say  what  is  flagrantly  untrue. 
^Imlliance  was  not  in  the  movement  at  all.  It  had  no  place 
in  any  sane,  process  of  evolution.  It  was  the  personal  prank  of 
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a  brilliant,  self-willed  intellect,  written  in  deliberate  defiance  of 
public  taste,  and  of  all  the  law's,  I  will  not  say  of  dramatic  art 
but  of  theatrical  prudence.  If  you  wdll  fling  your  glove  in  the 
teeth  of  the  public,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  laugh  and  take 
it  as  a  mighty  good  joke ;  but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  thev 
wince  and  turn  aw'ay.  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  w'as  the  last  play 
in  which  Mr.  Shaw  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  of 
construction,  of  any  serious  attempt  at  the  objective  portrayal 
of  life  and  character.  In  Getting  Married  and  in  Misalliance  he 
simply  let  the  brownies  of  his  brain  fantasticate  at  large.  The 
success  of  Misalliance  wmuld  have  showm  a  great  open-mindedness 
in  a  large  class  of  theatre-goers,  and  a  surprising  pow'er  of  purely 
intellectual  appreciation  :  but  it  could  not  have  been  cited  as 
evidence  of  any  specifically  dramatic  insight  or  receptivity.  Con¬ 
versely,  its  failure  said  nothing  either  for  or  against  the  dramatic 
taste  of  the  piiblic.  It  w'as  neither  here  nor  there. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  The  Madras  House,  by  Mr. 
G-ranville  Barker.  This  play  w’as  as  solid  and  serious  as 
Misalliance  w'as  flimsy  and  flighty.  It  was  an  extremely  able 
and  original  piece  of  w'ork.  The  third  act,  wdth  its  brilliant 
study  of  American  “mentality,”  was  almost  comparable,  in  depth 
and  richness  of  w'orkmanship,  to  the  third  act  of  the  same  author’s 
V/aste.  But  not  even  Mr.  Barker’s  talent  can  defy  the  ineluctable 
conditions  of  the  theatre.  One  of  these  is  that  he  w'ho  innovates 
in  technique  does  so  at  his  peril.  He  runs  counter  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  his  audience,  who  may  resent  having  to  re-adjust  their 
minds  to  a  new  method.  In  the  event,  the  new  method  may 
triumphantly  justify  itself,  but  only  after  it  has  run  the  gauntlet 
of  perturbed  and  irritated  criticism.  Now  Mr.  Barker’s  technique 
was  undeniably  new\  He  did  not  tell  a  definite  story,  with  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end,  but  he  wmndered  around,  as  it  were, 
in  a  fortuitously  inter-related  group  of  personages,  studying  various 
aspects  of  the  character  and  destiny  of  modern  womankind.  In 
my  view',  with  one  reserve  to  be  presently  stated,  the  innovation 
was  an  extremely  happy  one.  The  first  three  acts  were  entirely 
dramatic  in  the  only  essential  signification  of  the  word  :  that  is 
to  say,  they  show'ed  character  unfolding  itself  at  high  pressure. 
Though  I  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  wms  to  be 
expected,  I  never  for  a  moment  missed  a  continuous  story,  or 
felt  the  action  rambling  or  tedious.  In  other  w'ords,  I  instantly 
adjusted  myself  to  the  novelty  of  the  method.  But  if  others  did 
not — and  the  Press  next  day  show'ed  several  instances  of  very 
imperfect  adjustment — I  do  not  think  the  author  had  any  right 
to  complain.  It  w'as  the  fortune  of  war,  the  destiny  of  the 
nioneer.  You  cannot  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  ;  .you  cannot 
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be  at  once  daring  and  safe.  In  some  quarters,  indeed,  there  may 
have  appeared  a  lack  of  reasonable  effort  or  desire  to  effect  the 
necessary  adjustment ;  but  rooted  conservatism  is  a  force  with 
which  the  innovator  has  always  and  everywhere  to  reckon.  No 
doubt  many  critics  sincerely  felt  the  play  to  be  “an  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  theatre”  and,  feeling  so,  what  else  could  they  do 
but  say  so? 

But  Mr.  Barker  had  contrived  to  fall  athwart  another  ineluct¬ 
able  condition  of  the  theatre,  which  is  that,  wdth  rare  exceptions, 
a  play  stands  or  falls  by  its  last  act.  His  last  act  may  or  may 
not  have  been  good  in  itself;  but,  somehow  or  other,  it  failed  to 
get  across  the  footlights.  I  have  at  this  moment  only  the  vaguest 
idea  of  its  matter  and  intention ;  the  only  point  on  w'hich  I  am 
quite  sure  is  that  it  wholly  lacked  the  grip  which,  in  the  other 
three,  had  never  for  a  moment  slackened.  As  it  proceeded,  one 
could  feel  one’s  attention,  with  that  of  the  w’hole  audience,  con¬ 
stantly  flagging  and  flagging.  The  acting  may  perhaps  have  been 
partly,  but  cannot  have  been  wholly,  to  blame.  But  for  this  last 
act,  one  would  be  inclined  to  predict  a  glorious  resurrection  for 
The  Madras  House ;  and  even  in  spite  of  the  last  act  it  may  yet 
hold  up  its  head  on  the  stage.  Stranger  things  have  happened  ; 
but  if  its  resurrection  is  to  come,  it  must  not  be  too  long  delayed. 
In  all  its  abounding  cleverness,  it  is  a  play  of  the  period,  repre¬ 
senting  a  passing  phase  of  its  author’s  development.  Some  day, 
if  all  goes  w'ell,  his  thought  will  clarify,  his  vision  enlarge,  and, 
ceasing,  perhaps,  to  be  clever,  he  will  become  profoundly  and 
simply  human.  No  writer  of  our  time  has  in  him  more  of  the 
makings  of  a  great  dramatist. 

Let  us  return,  now,  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  judicious  manager 
preparing  his  repertory  campaign.  Suppose  his  chi('f  of  staff  had 
submitted  to  him  the  opening  program  w'e  have  just  been  review¬ 
ing,  what  would  he  have  said?  Surely  something  like  this  :  “No, 
no ;  we  cannot  start  off  without  some  more  chances  in  our  favour 
than  I  see  in  these  plays.  Galsworthy,  yes  ;  I  am  quite  willing 
to  open  with  Justice.  But  to  make  the  Meredith  fragment  the 
main  item  in  a  triple  bill  would  be  to  court  disaster.  As  for 
Bernard  Sbaw,  pray  tell  him  from  me  that  T  am  not  going  into 
this  business  pour  rire.  If  he  wall  bring  me  a  Doctor's  Dilemma 
or  ?i  John  Bull’s  Other  Island,  or  anything  ‘  that  has  some  relish  of 
salvation  in’t,’  I  will  put  it  on  at  once  ;  but  I  cannot  venture  upon 
a  joke  that  wnuld  probably  exasperate  far  more  people  than  it 
would  please.  Barker — well,  yes;  if  we  can  find  two  tolerably 
safe  cards  to  follow  Justice,  I  think  w’e  might  risk  The  Madras 
House.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  creditable  failure.  But  we 
must  really  suggest  to  him  that  he  ought  to  screw  up  that  last 
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act  of  his  a  peg  or  two.  I  know  these  clever  young  men  are 
horribly  impracticable ;  but  at  least  he  shan’t  say  that  I  didn’t 
warn  him.  Now  the  thing  is  to  find  those  two  other  plays.  If 
they  are  not  to  be  had,  we  must  postpone  the  whole  business 
Why  should  we  throw  things  back  by  starting  hopelessly 
handicapped  ?  ” 

It  is  easy,  no  doubt,  to  be  wdse  after  the  event  :  but  it  needed 
no  superhuman  wisdom  to  discern  beforehand  that  a  repertory 
theatre  must  be  conducted  with  a  strict  eye  to  economy,  and  must 
not  be  left  to  manage  itself  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  plays. 
These  two  conditions  having  been  ignored  at  the  Duke  of  York’s, 
the  resultant  disappointment  need  neither  surprise  nor  greatlv 
depress  us.  I  fancy,  too — but  here  I  speak  without  definite  know¬ 
ledge — that  if  Mr.  Frohman  had  made  any  real  study  of  repertory 
management,  he  might  have  tried  to  nurse  into  success  such  plays 
as  Misalliance  and  The  Madras  House.  He  certainly  gave  them 
very  short  shrift.  The  fate  of  the  season  w^as  sealed  by  its  first 
four  productions;  but  its  later  history  was,  on  the  whole,  quite 
encouraging.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  success 
of  Trelaicny  of  the  Wells,  a  revival  in  which  the  Repertory 
Theatre  fulfilled  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  and  met 
wdth  due  rew^ard.  Prunella  and  The  Twelve-Pound  Look,  a 
delightfully  composed  bill,  proved  highly  attractive;  and  that 
very  able  little  play,  Chains,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  met  with 
such  a  reception  as  to  make  one  regret  that  it  was  not  produced 
earlier  in  the  season.  On  the  whole,  the  adventure  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  repertory  system  inherently  repugnant  to 
the  tastes  or  prejudices  of  the  British  public,  and  that,  so  long  as 
impossibly  heavy  productions  are  eschew’ed,  the  mechanical 
difficulties  are  not  insuperable.  It  also  proved  that  a  Napoleon 
of  the  theatre  ought  not  to  attempt  a  repertory  campaign,  unless 
he  has  a  judicious  marshal  to  place  in  supreme  and  resjmnsible 
command. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  really  serious  feature  of  the  situation. 
Neither  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  nor  elsewhere  did  the  jiast 
season  bring  any  very  conspicuous  success  for  English  plays  of 
the  better  class;  and,  though  the  apparent  set-back  was  in  all 
likelihood  no  more  than  a  temporary  fluctuation,  it  unfortunately 
coincided  with  a  sort  of  revival  in  French  drama,  which  our 
theatrical  speculators  have  been  only  too  quick  to  perceive  and  too 
eager  to  profit  by.  That  their  golden  visions  will  be  realised  I  am 
far  from  believing  ;  but  it  seems  as  though  we  had  to  look  forward 
to  a  recrudescence  of  that  plague  of  “adaptation  from  the  French” 
which,  for  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  century,  reduced 
the  British  stage  to  technical  and  intellectual  ineptitude. 
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How  far  is  the  apparent  revival  of  French  drama  a  real  one? 
To  that  question  I  have  no  very  definite  answer,  for  I  have  not 
closely  followed  the  movement  beyond  the  Channel.  But  this 
is  how  it  roughly  represents  itself  to  me  :  The  influence  of 
Naturalism,  reaching  the  stage  through  the  Theatre  Ijibre  and 
similar  enterprises,  begot  a  generation  of  playwrights  which 
deserted  the  Scribe-Sardou  technique  in  favour  of  more  supple 
and  subtle  methods.  The  “well-made”  intrigue  was  almost 
abandoned,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  masters  who  had  excelled 
in  it  were  either  dead  or  in  their  dotage.  The  new  generation 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  closer  to  life  than  their  predecessors ; 
but  they  were  not  men  of  great  creative  genius,  so  it  remained  an 
open  question  whether  the  new  century  had  brought  an  advance 
or  a  decline  in  French  drama.  But  one  thing  was  certain  :  as 
French  dramatists  paid  less  attention  to  the  skeleton  of  their 
plays,  and  more  to  the  living  tissue,  it  became  more  and  more 
impossible  to  translate  and  adapt  them.  An  ingenious  plot  has 
a  certain  inherent  interest ,  even  though  the  personages  concerned 
in  it  are  either  frankly  foreign  to  us,  or  are  forced,  in  defiance  of 
all  truth  and  plausibility,  into  grotesquely  ill-fitting  Finglish 
habiliments.  But  when  the  interest  of  a  play  resides,  not  in 
its  plot,  but  in  its  study  of  French  characters,  sentiments  or 
manners,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  render  it  attractive  to  the 
mass  of  playgoers  in  a  foreign  country.  Therefore,  the  comedies 
of  Porto  Eiche,  Donnay,  Lavedan,  Capus,  met  with  little  or 
no  acceptance  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  The  plays  of  Brieux 
and  Hervieu  seemed  a  little  more  exportable,  and  some  attempt 
was  made  to  acclimatise  one  or  two  of  them,  but  with  small 
success.  For  ten  years  or  so,  it  seemed  as  though  England  had 
definitely  declared  its  theatrical  independence  of  France. 

But  in  these  electric  times,  a  generation  can  no  longer  be 
reckoned  at  thirty  years.  The  new  generation  of  1895  is  already 
being  elbowed  aside,  in  Paris,  by  a  still  newer  generation  ;  and  here 
lies  the  danger,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  For  the  tendency 
of  the  late-comers  is,  not  exactly  to  revert  to  the  well-made  play, 
but  to  elaborate  with  all  their  might  the  violent  and  sensational 
situation.  The  harbinger  of  the  group  was,  I  take  it,  M.  Henri 
Bernstein,  a  master  of  sheer  theatricalism ,  who  did  much  to 
re-establish  the  French  export  trade.  But  he  has  been  outdone 
in  the  art  of  elaborating  “strong  ”  situations  by  M.  Henry  Bataillc 
and  others ;  so  that  the  French  theatre  is  now  very  largely  given 
over  to  orgies  of  crude  excitement  and  emotion.  M.  Bataille’s 
play.  La  Vierge  Folle,  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  this 
tendency.  By  giving  to  three  of  his  characters  passions  of  un¬ 
bridled  violence,  and  to  a  fourth  the  most  superhuman  self- 
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devotion,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  constructing  a  fable  in 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  thrill  follows  thrill  with  epileptic  fre¬ 
quency.  In  the  mere  art  of  screwing  up  a  situation  so  as  to 
wring  from  it  the  last  drop  of  excitement,  Sardou,  I  think,  would 
have  to  confess  himself  outdone  by  M.  Bataille ;  and  several 
contemporary  playwrights  are  devoting  themselves,  with  scarcely 
inferior  success,  to  the  same  art.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
is  more  flesh  and  blood  in  their  works  than  there  was  in  the 
“well-made”  machines  of  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that, 
from  the  French  point  of  view,  the  movement  is  altogether  to  be 
regretted ;  but  I  do  not  protend  to  guess  where  posterity  will 
rank  M.  Bataille  in  relation  (say)  to  his  predecessor,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  and  his  semi-contemporary,  Paul  Hervieu.  All  I  know 
is  that  his  works  and  those  of  his  fellow  situation-mongers  are, 
from  the  English  point  of  view,  a  distinctly  disquieting  element 
in  the  situation. 

For  high-wrought  scenes  of  violent  emotion  possess  a  fatal 
charm  for  the  s{>eculative  manager  and  the  actor  in  quest  of  a 
big  part.  It  matters  nothing  to  them  that  the  psychology  and 
the  ethics  on  which  these  scenes  depend  are  entirely  foreign, 
and  generally  repellent,  to  the  British  temperament.  Their  motto 
is  “Anything  for  a  thrill.”  If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  force  a  play 
into  British  costumes — and,  for  preference,  into  British  uniforms 
—they  will  do  so  at  all  hazards,  though  whatever  truth  the 
original  may  contain  is  thus  reduced  to  hopeless  and  distressing 
falsity.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  unreality  is 
scarcely  less  glaring  when  the  scene  is  left  in  France,  and  we 
see  our  dear,  familiar  British  actors  gallantly  attempting  to  con¬ 
vert  themselves  into  Frenchmen  by  dint  of  wearing  flat-brimmed 
hats  and  flowing  ties.  Whether  translated  or  adapted,  the  French 
drama  of  passion,  transported  to  England,  is  always  a  nondescript 
monstrosity,  and  generally  a  vulgarity  to  boot.  Yet  behold!  our 
speculators  are  girding  up  their  loins  for  a  systematic  importation 
on  a  large  scale  of  French  dramas  of  passion  ;  and  though  the 
plays  of  the  Bernstein- Bataille  school  are  doubtless  the  chief 
attraction,  the  importers  are  filling  the  crevices  in  their  port¬ 
manteaus  with  comedies  and  farces  as  well.  It  almost  looks  as 
though,  at  one  great  glissade,  we  had  slipped  back  to  the  ’seventies. 

In  reality  it  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  that.  I  entertain  a  serene 
conviction  that  before  a  year  is  out  a  good  many  of  our  importers, 
syndicated  or  unsyndicated,  will  be  wishing  that  they  had  dropped 
their  portmanteaus  overboard  in  mid-channel.  A  great  deal  of 
money  is  certain  to  be  lost ;  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if, 
taking  the  Anglo-French  transactions  all  round,  the  balance  should 
prove  to  be  o.*  the  credit  side.  Here  and  there  a  particularly 
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fine  piece  of  acting  may  make  a  success,  as  the  genius  of  Miss 
Ethel  Irving  secured  a  long  run  for  that  dismal  Anglo-Gallicism, 
Dame  Nature.  But  adaptation,  as  a  whole,  is  a  precarious 
business,  and  the  public  is  no  longer  accustomed,  as  it  was  in  the 
’seventies,  to  hold  the  theatre  essentally  and  in  its  very  nature 
the  abode  of  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  “fantastic”  unreality. 

It  would  be  an  “abhorrent  miracle  ”  if  adaptation  from  the  French 
were  really  to  take  hold  of  public  taste,  and  permanently  to  oust 
original  work  from  the  stage.  But  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
for  a  season  or  two,  until  the  speculators  have  burnt  their  fingers 
and  learnt  their  lesson,  our  dramatists  may  find  their  market 
seriously  restricted.  The  West-End  stage  is,  after  all,  a  limited 
field,  and  still  more  limited  is  the  number  of  theatres  not  annexed 
by  musical  farce.  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
to  have  to  share  their  none  too  ample  domain  with  Pierre  et  Jean. 
And  though  I  am  confident  that  the  economic  disturbance  thus 
set  up  will  be  only  temporary,  the  check  to  the  artistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  tlu'  public  tast('  is  a  matter  to  he  much  less  lightly 
regarded.  Every  French  adaptation  which  succeeds,  even  if  the 
original  be  a  play  of  conspicuous  merit,  helps  to  blunt  the  public 
sense  for  reality  and  truth.  To  my  mind,  the  long  run  of  a 
play  like  Dame  Nature  is  a  much  more  depressing  symptom  than 
the  short  run  of  Misallianee ,  or  even  of  The  Madras  House. 

But  though  it  is  only  human  to  be  annoyed  by  stupidity  and 
short-sightedness  on  the  part  either  of  speculators  or  of  the 
public,  it  would  be  both  stupid  and  short-sighted  to  be  seriously 
cast  down.  The  reality  of  the  dramatic  revival  in  these  islands 
is  too  conspicuous  to  be  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  We  stand  too 
near  the  movement  to  measure  with  certainty  its  scope  and 
significance,  but  it  is  assuredly  too  strong  to  be  checked  by  one 
or  two  cross  accidents,  or  by  a  craze  on  the  part  of  a  few  theatrical 
tradesmen.  The  dramatic  literature  which  can  reckon  among  its 
serious  writers  the  authors  of  Mid-Channel ,  Justice,  and  The 
Madras  House,  among  its  more  whimsical  talents  the  authors 
of  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  and  What  Eiiery  Woman  Knows,  and 
in  its  second  line,  so  to  speak,  such  playwrights  as  Mr.  Maugham, 
Mr.  Besier,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  Mr.  John  Masefield,  Mr. 
McEvoy,  Mr.  Sutro,  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker,  can  unquestionably 
hold  its  own  against  any  foreign  invasion.  And  even  if  the  out¬ 
look  in  London  were  gloomier  than  it  is,  the  spectacle  presented 
by  the  provinces  ought  to  keep  up  our  spirits.  In  almost  every 
great  centre  of  population  w^e  see  a  sturdy  effort  to  react  against 
the  degradation  and  inanity  of  the  local  stage.  The  theatres 
esablished  in  Manchester  by  Aliss  Horniman  and  Mr.  Iden  Payne, 
and  in  Glasgow  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wareing,  have  not  only  presented 
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to  their  audiences  much  of  the  best  work  done  in  London,  but 
have  been  astonishingly  successful  in  discovering  and  bringing 
to  the  front  local  dramatists  of  talent.  This  is,  indeed,  the  most 
notable  feature  in  the  whole  situation,  and  that  which  is  least 
realised  by  those  who  keep  their  attention  fixed  solely  on  the 
London  stage.  It  seems  as  though  dramatic  instinct  and  the 
faculty  of  dramatic  expression  were  everywhere  springing  from 
the  soil.  Ireland,  as  we  all  know,  has  given  birth  to  an  extremely 
interesting  dramatic  literature  of  her  own ;  and  Lancashire  and 
the  Scottish  Lowlands  bid  fair  to  follow  suit.  Even  in  country 
villages  a  strong  dramatic  impulse  is  manifesting  itself ;  and  the 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  pageant  movement  may  perhaps  be 
taken  as  another  sign  to  show'  how  the  current  is  setting.  At  any 
rate,  when  we  find  Manchester  and  Glasgow  producing  plays  of 
far  more  serious  artistic  quality  than  any  that  London  could  boast 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  a 
new  and  stimulating  element  in  the  theatrical  atmosphere.  The 
people  whose  business  it  is  to  read  jilays  in  manuscript  tell  the 
same  tale.  The  intellectual  quality  of  the  average  unacted  play 
has  very  distinctly  risen  during  the  past  ten  years.  Sheer  im¬ 
becility  is  comparatively  rare  among  the  w'ould-be  dramatists 
of  to-day.  Even  in  plays  which  never  reach  the  stage,  there  is 
often  such  talent  as  would  make  a  more  than  respectable  show  in 
the  fiction  market.  They  remain  unproduced,  not  because  they 
are  positively  bad,  but  because  they  are  “not  quite  good  enough" 
to  meet  the  exacting  conditions  of  the  modern  theatre. 

The  social  historian  of  the  future  will  no  doubt  investigate 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  this  new  birth  of  the  dramatic  instinct 
in  Britain.  What  concerns  us  for  the  moment  is  to  make  sure 
of  the  ground  we  have  gained,  and  to  guard  against  any  permanent 
set-back.  I  do  not,  as  before  stated,  feel  any  serious  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  but  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  elements  of  danger  in  the 
situation.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  a  National  Theatre  ;  the, 
second  is  the  intransigeancc,  so  to  speak,  of  the  new'er  school  of 
dramatists. 

If  we  had  a  National  Theatre — w'hich  w'ould  certainly  bring  in  its 
train  some  more  or  less  extensive  and  highly-developed  system 
of  INIunicipal  Theatres — we  could  afford  to  regard  with  perfect 
equanimity  the  ever-recurring  crazes  of  the  theatrical  speculator 
for  any  sort  of  foreign  merchandise  in  which  he  scents  “easy 
money.”  The  National  Theatre  would  be  bound  to  give  to  the 
native  dramatist  just  that  reasonable  preference  which  the  show¬ 
man-manager,  for  whom  “art  has  no  frontiers,”  denies  him.  The 
drama  is  an  art  which  has,  and  cannot  but  have,  very  clearly- 
marked  frontiers.  Only  in  its  highest  and  its  low'est  forms  can  it 
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really  bear  exix)rtation ;  and  even  then  it  suffers  cruelly  in  the 
process.  A  National  Theatre — and  that  term,  I  repeat,  covers 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  single  building— a  National  Theatre 
is  an  institution  in  which  this  fundamental  principle  is  recognised , 
and  in  which  the  hunt  for  the  nimble  dollar  is  subordinated  to  the 
supreme  duty  of  interpreting  national  life  and  thought.  It  is 
like  the  keel  of  the  Ship  of  Drama — without  it  we  are  buffeted 
about  by  every  shifting  wind  of  taste  and  no-taste ;  with  it  we 
can  set  a  steady  course,  by  the  compass  of  reason,  tow^ards  who 
knows  what  El  Dorados  of  the  soul. 

In  America,  although  the  stirrings  of  national  drama  are  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  they  are  here,  the  New  Theatre  has  already 
established  itself  as  a  power  for  good  in  the  dramatic  life  of  New 
York.  In  spite  of  certain  untoward  circumstances  wdth  which 
it  had  to  contend  at  the  outset,  it  has  steadily  fought  down  hostility 
and  scepticism,  and  has  won  its  way  to  popular  appreciation  and 
esteem.  It  is  now  beginning  its  second  season  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices.  No  survey  of  the  theatrical  situation  w’ould 
be  complete  which  omitted  to  note  the  successful  establishment, 
beyond  the  .\tlantic,  of  what  is  practically  a  National  Theatre. 

Finally,  there  is  an  element  of  danger  in  what  I  have  called  the 
intransigeance,  not  to  say  the  intellectual  arrogance,  of  some  of  our 
ablest  jdaywrights  ;  and  this  is  likely  to  be  accentuated  rather  than 
corrected  by  the  insuccess  of  the  Repertory  Theatre.  It  is  a  grave 
misfortuue  for  any  writer,  but  it  is  a  disaster  for  the  dramatist, 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  despising  popular  taste,  and  thinking  that 
he  has  only  himself  to  please  in  his  writings.  This  will  seem  to 
some  people  an  inexcusably  philistine  remark.  “What  law,”  they 
will  ask,  “can  the  artist  recognise  other  than  that  of  satisfying 
his  own  soul  ?  ”  My  reply  is  that  he  is  a  barren  and  unresourceful 
artist  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  soul  without  making  himself  incom¬ 
prehensible  or  displeasing  to  all  but  a  narrow  sect  of  sworn 
admirers.  If,  in  any  given  instance,  a  dramatist  knows  of  only 
one  way  of  satisfying  his  soul,  and  that  a  way  which  involves  a 
ruthless  overstrain  upon  the  sympathy  and  attention  of  even  an 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  audience,  the  inference  is,  I  suggest, 
either  that  his  invention  is  sterile,  or  that  he  has  imperfectly 
mastered  the  technique  of  his  craft.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  add  a  third  alternative  :  namely,  that  he  may  be  suffering  from 
a  complication  of  indolence  and  arrogance  which  blunts  his  sane 
perception  of  values,  and  leads  him  to  regard  his  every  whim 
as  an  inspiration.  A  little  timely  popularity  is  the  best  possible 
prophylactic  against  either  indurated  mannerism  or  exaggerated 
self-esteem.  It  is  extremely  wholesome  for  a  playwright  to  have 
a  public  to  take  along  with  him,  other  than  the  band  of  fervents 
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whom  no  vagary  can  shake  off;  and,  conversely,  it  is  extremely  | 
unwholesome  for  any  artist  to  take  pride  in  being  misunderstood 
When  Browning  was  content  to  write,  “  Oh ,  British  public,  ye  who 
love  me  not,”  he  acquiesced,  not  so  much  in  the  stupidity  of  the 
public,  as  in  his  own  limitations.  If  Meredith,  as  a  young  man 
could  but  have  made  one  success,  it  would  have  had  a  beneficent 
and  humanising  influence  on  his  whole  career  as  an  artist.  And 
though  the  poet  or  the  novelist  may  wrap  himself  up  in  himself 
and  still  be  great,  that  feat  is  impossible  to  the  dramatist.  The 
history  of  drama  does  not  record  the  name  of  a  single  playwright 
who  failed  to  win  the  ear  of  his  contemiwraries  and  was  acclaimed 
by  posterity.  The  public  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  art 
of  drama,  just  as  the  ccean  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  art 
of  shipbuilding.  You  may  construct  the  most  wonderful  vessel 
imaginable,  but  your  labour  is  wasted  if  it  declines  to  float.  This 
is  a  very  trite  and  obvious  piece  of  wisdom,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be 
forgotten  by  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  dramatic  shipbuilders.  Not 
the  least  among  the  misfortunes  of  the  actor-manager  system  is 
that  playwrights  of  originality  come  to  confound  the  illegitimate 
demands  of  the  actor-manager  with  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
intelligent  public,  and  to  reject  both  together.  The  highly- 
developed  “side-show”  mechanism  of  the  modern  stage  enables 
them  to  obtain  some  sort  of  hearing  for  anything  they  choose  to 
write ;  and  they  thus  become  more  and  more  impatient  of  the 
reasonable  limits  and  inevitable  conditions  of  drama.  They 
“abound  in  their  owm  sense,”  not  to  the  advantage,  but  to  the 
detriment,  of  their  art.  It  would  do  them  a  world  of  good  to  have 
a  National  Theatre  to  wn'ite  for — and  to  have  a  play  or  two  declined 
by  it.  They  would,  of  course,  be  very  angry,  and  denounce  the 
stupidity  of  the  management ;  but  the  experience  would  be  none 
the  less  salutary.  As  it  is,  the  gap  between  the  “intellectual” 
playw'right  and  the  normally  intelligent  public  threatens  to  grow 
wider  instead  of  narrowing ;  and  this  is  the  one  really  alarming 
feature  in  the  situation.  The  scant  success  of  the  Repertory 
Theatre  wull  be  a  disaster  indeed  if  the  authors  concerned  misread 
its  moral,  and  lay  the  blame  upon  everybody  but  themselves. 


William  Archer. 


IN  SEARCH  OF  EGERIA. 

EPISODES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  MAURICE  WESTERTON. 

II. 

Peruaps  it  would  have  been  difl&cult  for  the  ordinary  person  to 
imagine  Maurice  Westerton  as  other  than  a  dilettante,  an  amateur. 
I,  however,  who  knew  him,  have  always  been  aware  that  he  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  who  worked  hard,  and  was,  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  execution,  a  real  professional.  Sometimes,  when  we  were 
alone,  he  theorised  on  this  subject  as  he  did  on  most  subjects  which 
interested  him.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  was  always 
elaborating  in  his  mind  a  philosophy  of  life;  the  pity  was  that  he 
was  so  absorbingly  theoretical  and  so  little  practical.  To  hear 
him  talk,  you  might  suppose  that  he  had  reduced  all  existence  to 
certain  fixed  and  carefully  ascertained  principles,  on  which  he 
perpetually  based  his  conduct  in  all  the  exigencies  which  befell  him. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  written  a  moral  treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Living,  in  which,  possibly  with  some  indebtedness  to 
.\ristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics,  he  had  enshrined  the  generous 
idealism  of  Plato’s  Republic.  For,  so  far  as  his  intelligence  went, 
he  was  a  curious  blend  of  empiricist  and  rationalist :  he  believed  that 
one  had  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  allowed  imagination  and  fancy  to  play  round 
his  empirical  axioms  and  give  them  almost  a  poetic  grace.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  industry  and  work.  It  was  often  against 
the  grain  to  sit  down  and  execute  some  prescribed  task,  and  far 
easier  to  dream.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  moment 
happier  than  that  when  we  have  just  accomplished  a  piece  of  work ; 
nothing  more  deligh'tful  than  the  consciousness  of  having  won,  out 
of  self-discipline  and  self-control,  the  right  to  be  lazy.  Therefore, 
strictly  on  hedonistic  principles,  it  was  wise  to  be  industrious,  and 
the  prudent  philosopher  who  desired  to  find  happiness  must  extract 
it,  not  from  indulgence  in  pleasure,  but  from  the  exact  opposite — 
hard  work.  And  I  must  say  that  Maurice  kept  pretty  consistently 
to  his  programme  in  this  respect.  In  many  points,  his  practice  was 
the  direct  antithesis  of  his  theory.  But  he  had  found  out  the 
advantages  of  being  a  worker,  and  after  each  excursion  of  his  into 
the  pays  du  tendre,  I  was  pretty  sure  to  discover  Maurice,  meta¬ 
phorically  with  his  coat  off  and  a  towel  round  his  head,  labouring 
away  as  though  everything  depended  on  a  punctual  delivery  of 
"copy”  to  an  autocratic  editor. 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  industry?  Well,  he  was  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  a  litterateur — a  hateful  word  which  may  pair  off 
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with  that  other  linguistic  atrocity,  a  “scientist.”  He  dabbled  a 
good  deal  in  journalism,  and  when  I  say  “dabbled  ”  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  he  only  touched  it  when  the  fancy  took  him.  He 
contributed  regularly  to  the  weekly  papers  essays  on  art  and 
literature  and  the  drama.  As  he  was  no  politician,  he  was  not 
exclusive  in  his  preferences,  except  that,  for  reasons  of  his  own 
he  could  not  endure  The  Spectator.  The  Nation  pleased  him,  and 
so  did  The  Outlook.  I  believe  he  often  wrote  stories  for  The  World 
and  Truth.  Of  books  he  had  a  good  dozen  to  his  credit,  generally 
collections  of  essays  or  imaginative  studies  after  the  pattern  of 
Walter  Pater.  Once  he  wrote  a  discussion  on  the  “^listakes  of 
Mankind,”  which,  from  its  perverse  paradoxes,  was  attributed  to 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton;  and  once  he  composed  a  realistic  novel,  which, 
owing  to  its  cynical  defiance  of  conventional  morality,  brought  on 
him  the  honour  of  being  numbered  among  the  disciples  of  Mr.  H.  6. 
Wells.  There  were  few  things  which  he  could  not  do  when  he  had 
a  pen  in  his  hand — except  the  writing  of  plays.  Maurice  never 
understood  the  necessity  of  a  theatrical  training  for  the  successful 
dramatist;  the  discipline  of  the  boards  and  all  the  jargon  of  the 
stage  struck  him  as  vulgar.  It  is  true  that  a  comedy  of  his  was 
produced  at  the  Court  Theatre ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  he  enjoyed  the  singular  satisfaction  of  helping  to 
ilamn  it  by  his  ironical  laughter  and  careful  abstention  from 
applause. 

******* 

It  was  in  the  course  of  his  journalistic  work  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Sackville — a  lady  who  owed  some  of  her  clever¬ 
ness,  journalistic  and  social,  to  a  reputedly  Oriental  lineage.  Clara 
Sackville  and  Maurice  found  in  each  other  a  sympathetic  companion, 
and  all  sorts  of  designs  of  joint  authorship  were  conceived  and,  to 
some  extent,  put  into  execution.  They  were  going  to  write  a  play 
together,  but  that  did  not  come  off,  because  they  could  not  agree 
on  the  character  of  the  hero.  Mrs.  Sackville  persisted  in  her  view 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  all  men,  and  especially  husbands, 
must  be  considered  as  soulless  villains.  Maurice  was  inclined  to 
allow  some  redeeming  qualities  to  his  principal  male  character,  but, 
cn  revanche,  would  permit  his  heroine  to  be  despoiled  of  many,  if 
not  most,  of  her  virtues.  A  novel,  however,  was  not  only  designed 
but  carried  out,  and  as  it  was  unanimously  attributed  to  the  author 
of  “The  Yoke,”  it  must  be  accounted  a  success.  Moreover  a  series 
of  papers  was  begun  on  “Notabilities  of  the  Day,”  which  had 
unfortunately  to  be  discontinued,  because  of  the  number  of  libel 
actions  that  were  threatened.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  literary 
partnership  of  Clara  Sackville  and  Maurice  Westerton  had  a  good 
deal  to  say  for  itself. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  the  gradual  change  which, 
owing  to  this  companionship,  transformed  the  lady.  No  one  could 
have  called  Clara  Sackville  beautiful :  no  one  also  could  possibly 
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have  called  her  ugly.  She  had  a  pleasant,  clever  face,  with 
remarkably  good  eyes;  if  her  nose  was  a  little  accentuated,  her 
gars  were  small  and  well  fonned.  Her  lips  were  perhaps  a  little 
thin,  but  her  mouth,  as  a  whole,  was  sensitive  and  agreeable. 
Her  hands  w'ere,  without  doubt,  remarkable.  They  were  thin  and 
long  and  nervous,  and  if  there  was  anything  which  Mrs.  Sackville 
desired  especially  to  express,  it  was  with  her  hands  that  she  carried 
her  meaning  home  to  the  listener.  No  average  Englishwoman 
could  have  used  her  hands  so  eloquently  and  with  such  marked 
emphasis.  It  was  one  of  the  things  which  made  one  wonder  whether 
there  was  not  some  strain  derived  from  the  Latin  races  in  her  blood. 
As  to  her  figure,  I  afterwards  learnt  that  it  was  a  good  one,  when 
she  began  to  take  pains  with  herself;  originally  she  was  a  little 
careless  in  such  matters.  Her  hair  was  brown,  with  several  strands 
of  red,  and  the  brownness  of  her  eyes,  very  good,  as  I  have  already 
said,  almost  exactly  matched  her  hair.  Who  or  what  was  Mr.  Sack¬ 
ville  none  of  us  knew ;  certainly  Maurice  did  not.  He  was  understood 
vaguely  to  be  a  merchant,  and  to  be  located  permanently  abroad.  His 
wife  did  not  seem  to  trouble  herself  in  any  way  about  him,  nor  did  the 
husband  apparently  show  any  concern  about  the  wife.  1  should 
think  that  she  was  a  few  years  older  than  Maurice,  who  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  about  was  certainly  not  more  than  forty.  At 
all  events  she  had  celebrated  her  fortieth  birthday,  and  that,  we 
know,  is  a  critical  time  for  ladies,  especially  those  who  have  up 
to  that  date  lived  a  quiet  life.  A  man  at  forty  is  often  a  cynic. 
A  woman  of  the  same  age  is  often  inclined  to  throw  her  bonnet 
over  the  moon. 

Originally  Clara  Sackville  was  a  typical  “  writing  ”  lady,  who 
dressed  as  such.  She  belonged  to  the  Lyceum  Club,  was  fairly 
intimate  with  a  few  London  editors,  and  smoked  many  cigarettes. 
She  usually  clad  herself  in  a  not  too  tidy  blouse  and  skirt,  or  else 
wore  a  tailor-made  gown  wdiich  had  already  done  much  service. 
Her  hair  could  only  be  described  as  “  floppy.”  She  was  not  particular 
either  about  her  boots  or  her  gloves;  sometimes  when  she  was 
reading  she  wore,  not  a  pince-nez,  but  spectacles.  But  after  she 
became  a  friend  of  Maurice,  what  a  resurrection !  Her  nails  were 
always  faultlessly  manicured,  her  whole  appearance  was  soigne,  her 
hair  had  all  the  fashionable  undulations  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
switch  and  false  curls.  She  simply  became  younger  by  twenty 
years  at  least,  especially  as  she  took  some  pains  about  her  com¬ 
plexion.  Her  dresses  were  utterly  and  entirely  up  to  date,  and  it 
was  then  I  discovered  that  she  had  a  figure.  I  rallied  Maurice 
gently  on  the  subject. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  he  said,  “one  of  the  few  benefits  that  a  man 
can  do  a  woman  is  to  see  that  she  has  good  corsets.  It  makes  such 
a  difference,  you  know,  to  her  character.” 

“To  her  character?”  I  echoed. 

“Yes,  to  her  character.  Feminine  untidiness  is  not  merely  a 
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defect.  It  is  a  vice.  If  a  woman  is  careless  about  her  appearance 
it  argues  that  she  has  never  been  admired;  and  if  she  has  never 
been  admired,  she  is  scarcely  a  woman.  '  For  woman  is  not 
undeveloped  man,  but  diverse,’  as  the  late  Poet  Laureate  said.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  be  careless  about  his  dress.  It  may 
be  proof  of  his  originality,  and  at  all  events  it  does  not  hurt  his 
influence  with  the  other  sex.  But  the  very  essence  of  femininity 
is  to  be  well  made,  and  the  only  way  in  which  some  women  can 
be  well  n  ade  is  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  a  good  dress¬ 
maker.  At  all  events,  I  have  been  able  to  do  that  service  to  Clara." 

“You  have  certainly  improved  her,”  I  said. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  have,”  he  returned,  modestly.  “It  is  not  physical 
improvement  only,  but  mental.  I  have  made  her  mind  more  tidy. 
Her  work  is  50  per  cent,  better  than  it  used  to  be.” 

“Ah,  but  that  is  always  the  way,”  I  remarked,  “when  a  woman 
writes  under  the  influence  of  a  man.  Even  the  most  talented 
woman  seems  to  get  a  new  inspiration  when  she  is  led  by  a  man.” 

“I  w'onder,”  Maurice  mused.  “There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Clara  guides  me  quite  as  much  as  I  guide  her.  She  is  so 
quick  and  alert,  and  her  intuitions  are  so  good  and  just.  Of  course, 

I  do  not  let  her  argue  about  her  intuitions,”  he  added.  “They  are 
right  because  she  does  not  think  about  them.  If  she  thinks,  she 
is  wrong.” 

“A  woman  who  reasons  is  lost,”  I  said,  sententiously. 

“Of  course,”  agreed  Maurice.  “I  am  really  very  fond  of  Clara. 

I  think  I  have  found  Egeria.” 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

“  What  a  cynic  you  are !  ”  said  Maurice,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
******* 

For  a  time  she  really  was  his  Egeria.  Originally  endow'ed  with 
a  good  fund  of  commonsense,  she  seemed  to  understand  IMaurice  as 
w’ell  as  admire  him.  When  things  went  wrong  with  him,  that  is 
to  say,  when  critics  of  his  work  or  rivals  jealous  of  his  position 
said  hard  or  sneering  or  contemptuous  things  about  him,  he  used 
to  go  to  Clara  Sackville  to  be  soothed.  She,  at  all  events,  had  that 
blind  partiality  for  everything  he  did  which  is  so  eminently  con¬ 
solatory  when  a  man  feels  some  doubts  about  himself.  To  her  he 
was  a  kind  of  paragon,  or  perhaps,  so  clever  are  women  in  all  the 
arts  of  flattery,  she  purposely  kept  her  own  critical  instincts  in 
abeyance,  when  his  w'ork  was  in  question.  I  know  that  Maurice  used 
to  take  her  his  first  rough  drafts,  his  sketches,  his  crude  and 
unformed  ideas  of  what  he  was  going  to  do,  just  because  he  was 
certain  that  she  would  not  judge  but  only  praise  him.  And  he  was 
right.  Heaven  knows  I  do  not  wish  to  defend  that  morbid  product 
of  acute  self-consciousness  which  is  called  “the  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,”  for  it  has  been  made  the  cover  and  excuse  for  the  most 
crass  selfishness,  the  most  obstinate  indolence,  and  the  most 
outrageous  vanity.  But  men  who  are  blessed  or  cursed  with  that 
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peculiar  sensitiveness  to  beauty  which  is  often,  though  not  always, 
conjoined  with  a  charming  unworldliness  as  well  as  a  keen  imagina¬ 
tion,  are  particularly  difficult  to  deal  with  in  their  hours  of  creation 
or  when  they  are  bursting  with  a  new  idea.  If  they  are  wholly 
wise,  they  keep  to  themselves  and  avoid  all  conference  with  their 
fellows.  If  they  are  partially  wise,  they  will  talk  about  them¬ 
selves  only  to  the  woman  who  adores  them.  For  a  man-friend,  if 
he  is  consulted  in  such  moments  of  gestation,  is  apt  to  be  full  of 
good  and  critical  advice;  and  when  you  are  alive  with  a  new  idea 
or  when  you  have  jotted  down  on  paper  a  first  crude  sketch,  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  you  want  is  either  advice  or  criticism. 
Afterwards,  no  doubt,  when  the  piece  of  work  is  accomplished  for 
better  or  worse,  a  man’s  judgment  is  valuable,  but  not  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  all  that  the  creative  artist  craves  for  is  sympathetic 
encouragement.  Now,  Maurice  had  long  since  proved  the  truth  of 
facts  like  these.  He  was  not  strong  enough  to  shut  himself  up 
alone  in  his  own  study  till  his  task  was  done.  He  wanted  to  tell 
someone  about  it,  to  babble  at  his  ease  about  his  projects  and 
designs.  His  creat^ive  mood  needed  expansion  and  a  community  of 
interest,  and  therefore  he  betook  himself  to  his  Egeria  of  the 
moment,  and  poured  out  his  callow  thoughts  to  her  attentive  ear. 
She,  if  she  were  the  right  kind  of  woman — the  right  kind  for  Maurice, 
bien  entendu — would  sit  at  his  feet  and  adore.  I  think  Clara 
Sackville  was  an  admirable  worshipper.  Maurice,  after  his  inter¬ 
views  with  her,  used  to  come  back  refreshed,  invigorated, 
encouraged  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and  ready  to  throw  himself  into 
the  proposed  work  with  fiery  zeal.  He  was  recreated — temporarily 
a  new  man. 

#*♦*•»** 

When  next  I  saw  Clara  Sackville,  behold,  a  new  transformation ! 
She  was  already  an  elegant  and  well-dressed  woman,  very  unlike 
the  somewhat  dowdy  schoolmistress  I  originally  remembered.  Now 
she  had  become  a  wealthy  woman.  The  enigmatic  and  mysterious 
Mr.  Sackville,  a  commercial  potentate  in  partibus,  understood  to 
be  carrying  on  a  vigorous  but  possibly  not  quite  reputable  trade 
in  South  Africa,  or  Kamschatka,  or  Ceylon,  had  unexpectedly  died, 
and  quite  as  unexpectedly  had  left  all  his  money  to  his  wife !  Why 
he  did  so  remains  a  mystery.  It  showed,  at  the  least,  a  very 
forgiving  disposition.  For  they  had  quarrelled  desperately — so  I 
understood — when  he  was  in  England,  and  after  a  more  bitter  row 
than  usual,  he  had  shaken  the  dust  off  his  connubial  feet  and  left, 
together  with  a  yellow-haired  companion,  for  foreign  parts.  Perhaps 
his  long  absence  from  home  may  have  softened  his  resentment; 
perhaps  his  companion  may  have  proved  unsatisfactory;  perhaps 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  though  both  wife  and  husband 
had  behaved  badly,  he,  the  husband,  had  behaved  the  worse  of  the 
pair.  Anyhow,  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  made  his  wife  his  sole  legatee,  and  Clara  Sackville,  once  a 
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woman-writer,  and  since  an  elegant  mondaine,  now  blossomed  into 
the  possession  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  a  year.  The  natural  resultR 
were  a  house  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  a  house  at  Maidenhead  for 
summer  distractions  on  the  river,  and  many  a  lunch,  dinner,  and 
supper  at  the  Carlton  or  the  Savoy.  The  chrysalis  had  indeed 
become  a  butterfly  1 

She  was  a  little  too  old  for  all  this,  and  she  knew  it.  Not  too 
old,  of  course,  in  the  mere  matter  of  age,  but  because  of  her  past 
life  and  her  many  years  of  uncongenial  toil.  If  a  woman  has 
given  up  some  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  constant  and  un¬ 
remitting  work  in  order  to  gain  her  own  living,  she  may  become 
an  admirable  specimen  of  her  sex,  morally  and  intellectually,  but 
she  will  not  suddenly  evolve  into  a  grande  dame.  Clara  Sackville 
was  a  bourgeoise,  and  belonged  essentially  to  the  middle  classes, 
perhaps  to  the  lower  middle  classes.  Helped  by  Maurice  Westerton, 
socially  and  financially,  she  learnt  to  dress  well  and  to  look  smart. 
But  it  was  a  different  matter  when  she  had  to  own  houses  and 
horses  and  motor-cars  and  a  steam  launch.  A  little  spice  of 
vulgarity  peeped  out  of  her  constant  and  most  generous  hospitalities; 
her  love  of  ostentation  could  not  be  concealed.  As  to  Maurice,  I 
noticed  a  change  in  him  too,  rather  a  subtle  change,  which  only 
operated  by  degrees.  At  first  he  seemed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
new  circumstances  with  his  usual  nonchalance.  Money  was  nothing 
to  him ;  it  was  easily  won  (by  some  people)  and  easily  lost  (by 
most  people).  But  to  worry  about  its  presence  or  its  absence 
seemed  to  him  the  worst  of  follies.  He  liked  luxury  of  all  sorts; 
he  liked,  for  instance,  to  be  well-dressed  and  to  have  a  good  dinner 
together  with  good  wdne  and  good  cigars.  This  in  him  belonged  to  s 
certain  daintiness  of  temperament — the  kind  of  daintiness  which 
was  shocked  by  the  original  carelessness  of  Clara.  He  wanted 
"nice  ”  things  around  him,  just  as  he  desired  to  be  “nice”  himself; 
cleanness  and  propriety  and  agreeableness  were  part  of  his  stock- 
in-trade  as  a  presentable  gentleman.  But  he  did  not  care  for  “the 
luxurious  appanages  of  wealth  ”  as  ends  in  themselves.  They  might 
be  means  towards  a  life  of  self-respect,  they  could  not  be  objects 
for  the  sake  of  which  everything  else  was  to  be  sacrificed.  He  was 
rather  amused  at  the  new  glories  of  the  Sackville  menage,  and  for 
a  time  all  went  well. 

“  How  do  you  like  the  transformed  Egeria  ?  ”  I  once  asked  him, 
with  a  certain  malice  of  tone. 

He  answered  cautiously.  “She  is  all  right.  She  is  robbed  by 
her  servants,  and  she  pays  much  too  much  for  her  cook.  Altogether, 
she  runs  her  show  much  too  expensively,  and  I  positively  detest 
her  new  French  maid.  But  she  has  not  forgotten  her  old  friends, 
and  is  always  wanting  to  do  them  a  good  turn.” 

“With  condescending  benignity?”  I  inquired. 

“No,  I  think  not.  She  is  a  good-hearted  little  woman,  and 
essentially  kind.  I  am  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  believe  she  is  quite 
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as  fond,  if  not  more  fond,  of  me.  Still  an  Egeria,  you  perceive,” 
he  added,  with  a  smile. 

“When  Harry  Larpent  went  down  to  stay  at  her  riverside  house, 
he  had  to  pay  for  a  fly  from  Taplow,”  I  remarked. 

“Ah,  I  daresay,”  said  Maurice.  “She  always  meets  me  in  the 
motor.” 

I  confess  that  I  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Maurice.  Could  it 
possibly  be  that  love  of  comfort  had  so  entirely  mastered  him 
that  he  had  surrendered  his  freedom  as  well  as  his  private  judgment 
in  order  to  satisfy  it?  For  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  rapidly 
becoming,  not  only  a  cavalier  servente  in  Mrs.  Sackville’s  house, 
but  a  veritable  lap  dog.  He  was  always  at  her  table  when  she 
gave  a  dinner  party  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  and  whenever  she  went 
away  for  a  week-end,  he  went  with  her.  In  her  house  at  Maiden¬ 
head  he  was  a  perpetual  guest,  and  in  her  steam  launch  on  the 
river  he  was  for  ever  at  her  side.  They  were  on  terms  of  almost 
ridiculous  intimacy.  Of  course,  he  chose  her  hats  and  dresses  for 
her,  but  she  also  chose  for  him  his  suits  of  clothes.  Even  his  ties 
and  scarves  depended  on  her  taste,  and  it  was  certainly  not  as  good 
as  his  own.  Was  It  possible  that  he  did  not  see  that  she  was  a 
little  vulgar?  It  certainly  was  not  amorous  devotion  that  blinded 
his  eyes;  she  was  obviously  more  enamoured  of  him  than  he  w'as 
of  her.  Indeed,  she  worshipped  him  more  than  ever  before.  Must 
it  therefore  be  admitted  that,  knowing  when  he  was  well  off,  he 
refused  to  think  of  anything  else?  This  was  so  unlike  my 
capricious,  critical,  and  humour-loving  Maurice  that  I  could  hardly 
induce  myself  to  believe  it.  And  there  was  another  thing  that 
troubled  me.  Who  paid  for  the  continuous  festival?  Obviously 
she  did.  And  had  my  friend  fallen  so  low  that  he  could  permit 
himself  to  be  “run”  and  financed  by  a  woman? 

******* 

The  end  came  with  startling  suddenness,  and  in  a  way  which, 

I  know,  must  have  chafed  the  sensibilities  of  Maurice.  Wars,  as 
we  know,  start  from  trifling  circumstances,  although  they  are  rarely 
concerned  with  trifling  issues.  Similarly,  ruptures  of  friendship  are 
caused  by  bagatelles,  albeit  that  the  true  reasons  lie  deep  in  a 
progressive  but  unrealised  process  of  alienation.  There  was  no 
change,  doubtless,  in  Clara’s  affections,  but  perhaps  the  very 
wamith  of  her  devotion,  combined  with  the  prodigality  of  her  gifts, 
began  to  wear  on  Maurice’s  sensitive  nerves.  If  she  had  been  less 
fond  and  less  wealthy,  the  amourette  might  have  lasted  longer. 
I  noticed  that  Maurice  began  to  accept  invitations  from  distant 
friends.  He  broke  perpetually  his  habit  of  spending  week-ends  with 
Clara.  He  took  up  golf  with  determination,  and  golf,  according  to 
a  common  opinion,  makes  children  fatherless  and  the  wife  a  widow. 
.\lthough  he  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman,  he  went  up  North  in 
the  time  of  the  grouse,  and  visited  Norfolk  on  the  pretence  of  shoot¬ 
ing  partridges.  It  was  on  his  return  to  town  after  one  of  these 
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excursions  that  the  catastrophe  occurred,  a  small  event  in  itself,  but 
big  with  fateful  results. 

jMaurice  more  than  once  told  me  what  had  happened.  The 
incident  struck  him  as  intimately  pathetic,  and  as  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  pathos  and  of  the  lady’s  acute  feelings  in  the  matter,  he 
returned  to  it  again  and  again.  Indeed,  in  that  curiously  detached 
way  of  his  which  shocked  some  of  his  friends  and  amused  others 
he  made  a  little  one-act  play  of  the  unpleasant  experience,  though 
of  course,  this  was  some  time  afterwards,  when  the  situation  had 
entirely  changed.  He  turned  himself  into  a  young  man  of  thirty, 
called  Julian,  while  Clara  Sackville,  still  retaining  her  age  of  forty, 
masqueraded  as  Imogen  Bradford,  wife  of  a  not  too  respectable  and 
generally  absent  Colonel  Bradford.  It  was  just  like  him  to  give 
Clara  a  far  larger  degree  of  refinement  in  her  mimic  presentment 
as  Imogen  than  she  really  possessed,  while  Julian,  instead  of  owning 
the  complex  nature  of  IMaurice,  became  an  ordinary  Philistine. 
All  this  helped,  he  said,  to  make  the  episode  more  pathetic,  and  to 
prove  how  much  blame  for  the  issue  really  rested  on  him. 

I  may  borrow  a  few  pages  of  this  dialogue,  begging  the  reader  to 
remember  that  Imogen  stands  for  Clara  and  that  Julian  represents 
a  rather  younger  Maurice  Westerton. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Mrs.  Bradford’s  boudoir,  and  the  heroine  is 
discovered  with  a  letter  in  her  hand  announcing  the  immediate 
return  of  Julian.  Mrs.  Bradford  talks  gaily  to  her  maid,  who 
recommends  her  to  use  just  the  slightest  touch  of  rouge,  and 
promises  to  take  especial  care  in  dressing  her  hair.  “  Am  I  to  put  in 
all  the  curls?”  Mrs.  Bradford  asks.  “Of  course,”  answers  the 
maid;  “Monsieur  likes  to  see  Madame  bien  coiffee.'^  “Ah,  Penelope’s 
webs!  ”  says  Madame;  “that  is  Julian’s  name  for  them,  because 
I  take  them  all  to  pieces  at  night  and  re-dress  them  in  the 
morning!”  “Penelope’s  Webs”  stands  therefore  as  the  title  for 
the  little  drama. 

When  Mrs.  Bradford  has  given  orders  for  a  carefully-designed 
dinner  for  two,  and  decided  to  wear  a  black  evening  dress,  “  because 
all  men  prefer  women  in  black,”  she  awaits  with  eagerness  the 
arrival  of  the  hero.  He  appears  in  due  course,  and  the  lady  notes 
that  instead  of  the  usual  dinner-coat  and  black  tie  he  is  in  full 
evening  costume  with  a  white  waistcoat,  “doubtless  in  honour  of 
the  happy  event  of  their  meeting.”  The  dialogue  proceeds  some¬ 
what  as  follows :  — 

Julian  (as  Imogen  enters  the  room).  Well,  dear,  how  are  you?  So 
glad  to  see  you. 

Imogen.  Oh,  dear  Julian,  you  cannot  be  so  glad  as  I  am.  What 
an  age  it  seems  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  have  counted  up  each  day 
as  it  passed — three  weeks  of  absence. 

Julian.  So  long  as  that?  (A  little  carelessly.)  It  has  not  seemed 
so  long  somehow.  But,  Imogen,  dear,  how  well  you  look  and  what 
a  jolly  dress  you  are  wearing ! 
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Imogen.  Yes.  I  have  put  on  all  my  finery  to  greet  you.  {Touch¬ 
ing  her  hair.)  Do  you  recognise  “Penelope’s  webs”? 

Julian.  Penelope’s  webs? 

Imogen.  Don’t  you  remember  the  name  you  gave  my  false  curls? 
f  Webs  carefully  woven  in  the  morning,  only  to  he  unwoven  at 
I  night. 

I  Julian.  Oh,  of  course,  how  stupid  of  me.  Well,  you  are  looking 
ripping  I 

Imogen.  And  you,  too,  I  see,  have  done  me  the  honour  of  putting 
on  full  evening  dress. 

Julian  (a  little  hurriedly).  I?  Oh,  yes,  quite  right -  You 

got  my  letter? 

Imogen.  Oh,  I  was  so  glad  to  get  it!  And  that  reminds  me,  you 
naughty  boy,  that  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with  you.  Who  promised 
to  write  to  me  every  day?  How  many  letters  do  you  think  you 
have  written? 

Julian.  Oh,  a  good  number,  I  hope.  But,  of  course,  I  have  been 
rather  busy — w'ith  other  things.  I  was  awfully  glad  to  get  your 
letters. 

Imogen.  Yes,  I  ,have  written  often.  And  you  have  written 
exactly  two  letters,  or  three,  if  we  include  the  one  I  had  to-day. 

Julian.  Not  more  than  two?  I  am  sorry — just  like  my  careless¬ 
ness!  But,  you  see,  there  was  always  something  going  on  every 
(lay,  and  you  know  how  jolly  difficult  it  is  to  write  on  a  holiday. 

Imogen.  Dear,  I  did  not  mean  to  blame  you.  Have  you  had  a 
good  time? 

Julian.  Yes,  very  good — one  of  the  best  times  I  have  ever  had. 
The  Fairlies  have  a  capital  country  house,  and  keep  an  excellent 
table,  and  generally  do  things  well  all  round. 

Imogen  {smiling).  And  Mrs.  Fairlie? 

:  Julian.  Mrs.  F'airlie?  Oh,  she’s  all  right — very  hospitable  and 

i  kind;  a  capital  hostess  in  every  way. 

Imogen.  What  is  she  like,  Julian? 

•Julian.  H’m,  let  me  see.  She  is  of  the  fair  and  fluffy  sort — all 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair.  She  is  very  much  of  a  blonde — not  a 
^  bit  like  you,  Imogen,  with  your  kind,  grave  eyes  and  your  dark  hair 
i  —Penelope’s  webs  and  all! 

Imogen.  Did  you  flirt  with  her? 

^  Julian.  Come,  come,  old  lady,  you  know  I  never  flirt. 

Imogen.  My  dear  Julian,  I  wish  you  would  not  call  me  old  lady; 

!  it  is  really  too  personal.  And  as  to  your  never  flirting — well,  you 
1  may  tell  that  to  the  horse  marines.  Why,  in  default  of  ordinary 
I  flesh  and  blood,  I  can  imagine  you  flirting  with  a  broomstick ! 

I  Julian.  Don’t  be  hard  upon  me,  Imogen — the  first  night  of  my 
return. 

j  Imogen.  Oh,  dear,  I  am  much  too  glad  to  see  you  to  find  fault. 
:  It  has  been  such  a  weary  time  while  you  have  been  away. 

Julian.  Have  you  been  unhappy,  old  lady?  I  beg  pardon — I 
mean  Imogen.  How  has  Bradford  been  behaving? 
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Imogen.  Much  as  usual.  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  him.  \ 
think  he  has  been  at  Monte  Carlo,  or  somewhere  in  the  South  oi 
France.  By  the  bye,  I  heard  from  him  yesterday.  He  is  thinking 
of  coming  back  in  a  day  or  two,  I  believe.  But  I  don’t  want  to 
think  or  talk  of  him.  Now  that  you  have  come  back,  nothing  much 
seems  to  matter.  I  only  know  that  Julian  is  with  me,  and  that 
I  am  happy ! 

Julian.  Dear  Imogen! 

Imogen.  Oh,  Julian,  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  it  is  to  have 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  your  life  poised  on  just  one  single 
human  being  1  It  is  not  quite  happiness,  you  know.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  is  very  near  pain  in  its  helpless  dependence,  its  weakness, 
its  utter  surrender.  I  give  my  life  and  soul  into  your  hands— do 
you  know  what  a  sentence  like  that  involves?  It  means  that  I  no 
longer  live  for  myself,  that  I  cannot  think  or  feel  or  dream  or  act 
except  in  relation  to  you.  Ah,  dear,  forgive  me  if  just  for  once  I 
lift  up  a  little  comer  of  that  veil  which  hides  our  personality— mine 
and  yours — and  let  you  see  the  power  and  also  the  hopelessness  of 
love !  Tell  me,  Julian,  did  you  miss  me  while  you  were  away?  Did 
you  feel  the  want  of  me,  the  aching  void  of  absence,  the  hunger  of 
the  soul  for  a  voice,  a  look,  a  touch  of  the  hand  from  someone  far 
awmy?  Julian,  have  you  the  slightest  idea  what  love  means? 

Julian  (a  little  uncomfortably).  ]\Iy  dear  girl,  of  course  I  missed 
you  very  much  indeed.  I  had  your  photograph,  you  know. 

Imogen.  My  photograph  ! 

Julian.  Yes,  I  had  your  photograph — that  nice  profile,  as  well 
as  the  full  face — and  all  your  jolly  letters  .... 

Imogen  (o  little  bitterly).  Of  course,  all  my  foolish  letters!  And 
I  had  two  letters  and  something  much  more  than  a  photograph- 
in  my  heart !  Well,  never  mind,  of  two  people  more  or  less  in  love 
with  one  another,  one  has  always  to  be  more  passionate  than  the 
other,  I  am  told.  Sometimes  it  is  the  man  and  sometimes  it  is  the 
woman :  rarely  are  both  at  the  same  emotional  level.  What  is  it 
that  Browning  says;  “Never  the  time  and  place  and  the  loved  one 
all  together  ”  ?  He  meant  something  of  the  kind — only  he  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  ardent  man-lover,  not  of  the  poor,  nerve-ridden,  excitable, 
and  most  foolishly  anxious  woman  ! 

Julian.  Well,  Imogen,  here  I  am.  I  have  come  back,  old  girl, 
you  see ! 

Imogen.  Oh,  don’t  take  any  notice  of  my  moods.  I  have  not  been 
sleeping  very  well  lately.  {Going  to  the  bell)  What  time  shall  1 
order  dinner? 

Julian.  Stop,  Imogen — don’t  ring  just  yet! 

Imogen.  Oh,  very  well.  Let  us  sit  and  talk.  We  won’t  have 
dinner  till  half-past  eight.  Will  that  suit  your  lordship? 

Julian.  Yes — no — I  mean  .  .  .  {desperately)  I  a^n  awfully 

sorry,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  have  dinner  with  you  to-night. 

Imogen  {slowly).  Not  have  dinner  with  me  to-night? 

Julian,  Yes — no — Listen,  let  me  explain  .  .  . 
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I  Imogen.  Not  have  dinner  with  me?  Why — what  have  you  come 
i  here  for?  Why  did  you  write  to  me  that  you  were  coming? 

I  Julian.  I  did  not  say  I  was  coming  to  dinner,  you  know.  The 
fact  is  that  I  am  dining  at  the  Savoy  with  some  old  friends  of  mine 
—college  friends,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  we  were  undergraduates 
together. 

Imogen  (coldly).  And  is  it  permitted  to  ask  whether  it  is  a 
masculine  dinner-party,  or  whether  there  are  any  ladies  invited? 
i  Julian.  Oh,  I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  Imogen.  I  believe  there  are 
to  be  some  actresses  or  Kussian  dancers  or  something  of  the  sort, 
i  There  is  pretty  Lydia - 

'  Imogen.  Thank  you,  I  don’t  want  to  hear  their  names.  And  you 
prefer  their  society  to  mine  ? 

Julian  (uncomfortably).  Of  course,  I  prefer  yours.  Don’t  talk  so 
bitterly,  old  lady — I  mean  Imogen.  It’s  only  just  for  one  night, 
after  all. 

Imogen.  Our  first  night  together,  after  three  weeks. 

Julian.  Well,  I’ll  come  to-morrow  night - Oh,  by  Jove,  I 

’  cannot — I  forgot.  I  have  promised  to  take  Mrs.  Fairlie  out  to 
dinner  to-morrow. 

i  Imogen.  Mrs.  Fairlie?  The  lady  you  did  not  flirt  with? 

i  Julian.  We  travelled  up  to  town  together  to-day,  so  we  fixed  up 

a  dinner  for  to-morrow  night.  That  is  not  unnatural,  is  it? 

I  Imogen.  Oh,  no.  It  would  have  been  far  more  unnatm-al  if  you 
had  not  flirted.  Julian,  why  do  you  treat  me  like  this? 

Julian.  What’s  the  matter,  Imogen?  What  have  I  done  I  am 

only  an  ordinary  human  being - 

Imogen  (with  a  dry  laugh).  A  very  ordinary  human  being !  The 

j  mere  ordinary,  commonplace  male,  in  fact!  While  I - 

Julian.  I’ll  dine  with  you  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Is  that 
arranged  ? 

Imogen  (shrugging  her  shoxilders).  As  you  please ! 

Juli.an.  Well,  good-bye,  Imogen,  for  the  present.  I  am  awfully 
sorry  if  I  have  put  you  out.  But,  really,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Imogen.  Don’t  let  me  keep  you  from  your  actresses  and  Russian 
dancers — and — and  Mrs.  Fairlie.  So  now  your  dress  coat  and  your 
white  waistcoat  are  explained.  Good-night. 

Julian.  Good-night,  dear  Imogen.  (He  hisses  her  tightly  on  the 
cheek.)  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  dear  little  woman. 

Imogen.  Oh,  go! 

Julian.  Well,  I’m  off.  And  it’s  all  right  about  our  dinner? 
Imogen.  Our  dinner  for  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  sup¬ 
pose  so — unless  Colonel  Bradford  has  arrived  by  that  time,  or  some 
thing  else  has  happened. 

Julian  (smilingi).  Don’t  let  us  anticipate  evils  !  Good-night.  {He 
goes  out.) 

Imogen  (left  alone,  sits  for  a  moment,  staring  in  front  of  her. 
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Then  she  rings  the  bell.  Enter  Roberts,  the  butler).  Roberts,  I  shall 
be  dining  alone  to-night. 

Roberts.  Yes,  ma’am.  {Exit.) 

Imogen  {after  another  pause,  goes  over  to  the  mirror  and  slowly 
iahes  out  the  curls  from  her  hair).  Penelope’s  webs!  Poor 
Penelope’s  webs! 

[Scene  closes.] 

******* 

And  it  is  m  this  fashion  or  something  like  it  that  the  close 
friendship  between  Maurice  Westerton  and  Clara  Sackville  came 
to  an  end.  For  a  man  of  feeling,  Maurice  can  undoubtedly  be 
unkind  sometimes. 

Walter  Lennahb. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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